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American Exports rrom Canton. 


‘In one of your answers,’ (said some noble Lord to Mr. Grant, 
before the Parliamentary Committee by which he was examined as a 
witness,) ‘ you have stated that the opening of the private trade with 
Canton would be incompatible with the existence of the Company on 
their present footing, and in another, that the same circumstance 
would work the abolition of the Company;—do you mean to confine 
that answer to the interests of the Company as connected with the 
China Trade, or to extend it generally to the existence of the Com- 
pany in India and China, as a mercantile and political body ?” 

Mr. Grant.— My immediate meaning undoubtedly was the 
Company’s establishment in China ; but it cannot be unknown that 
the stability of the Company, and their means of conducting the Indian 
administration at present, entirely depend upon the profits of theChina 
Monopoly, because they derive no income whatever from the terri- 
tory, nor have done for many years, not owing, I presume to say, to 
their mismanagement, but to the course of great public events in 
that quarter of the world, which were net under their control, but 
under the control of his Majesty's Government; so that, if the 
Chita Monopoly were now to fail, they would not have wherewithal 
to pay the dividends to the Proprietors, nor to pay the capital stock 
invested by the Pruprietors, the Indian territory not only yielding 
nothing to them, but being very largely in debt.’ * 

We begin with this candid acknowledgment of the Ajax of the East 
India Company, one whose abilities certainly entitled him to be con- 
sidered a favourable ‘sample of their host,’ and who was specially 
commissioned to find a reason for every extravagance, and to protect 
all misconduct by his broad and ample shield, because it enables us, 
without suspicion of exaggerated censure, to place before our 
readers a clear, definite, intelligible view of the spirit of urgent des- 
peration in which the East India Company are prepared to conduct 
their war against the public. As long as any man of information 
or experience can be induced to mask absurdities and palliate mal- 
versation, there will be no lack of arguments, hypotheses, and con- 


* Lords’ Report, p. 139. 
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208 American Exports from Canton. 


jectures, to prop a fabric which the irresistible battery of facts has 
already shaken to its base, and which is now nodding to a precipi- 
tate fall. The inconvenience, however, of these ingenious artifices 
is, that they can only be produced by men of sense: stupidity, ig- 
norance, and folly, cannot weave fallacies or disguise sophistications ; 
and, shrinking from the shame: of inconsequence or inconsistency, 


‘intelligent witnesses will often yield to skilful analysis, as the che- 


mists say, a sudden precipitate of truth. 


Mr. Grant had scarcely delivered himself of this honest confes- 
sion, when their Lordships requested him to withdraw. No wonder ; 
of what use was his testimony after this? Thenceforth the object 
of the contest was clear, the visors of the whole regiment of mono- 
polists were removed, their scabbards thrown away, they fought 
pro aris et focis, listed to perpetuate extortions without which fur- 
ther existence was impossible, under the banners of a necessity 
which knew no law. 


Inadvertencies, or rather discoveries, of this description abound 
in the evidence of Mr. Grant. He was, beyond question, the best 
informed, the most amply supplied, of all the apologists of the Old 
Lady, to whom the Hindoos look with mingled feelings of awe and 
admiration. No man had more accurately surveyed her strong po- 
sitions, none more gallantly resented an imputation on her honour, or 
was more kcen to avail himself of the slightest error of her assailants. 
Aceustomed by the early habits of interested contemplation, to dis- 
cover absolute perfection in every crevice of her system, he looked 
upon all interlopers as profligate adventurers, whose sole object 
was to excite disaffection and revolt, that in the midst of turmoil 
and confusion they might seize and dissipate her estate ; whom, 
therefore, it'was the paramount duty of her guardians, the Directors, 
to coerce. ‘That he had really frightened himself into the belief of 
this preposterous paradox, there seems no reason to doubt. After 


accumulating, in the mere wantonness of knowledge, an interminable | 


sorites of suppositions by which he hoped to decoy the common 
sense of the Parliamentary Committees into the belief that the ad- 
mission.of free merchants to the Indian trade was big with danger 
to the country, his peroration usually consisted of pathetic expostu- 
lation with the free traders themselves, descanting on the disap- 
pointment of their former hopes, and adjuring them by his regard 
for their interests, by their own desire to maintain their credit as 
men of business, and the comfort and happiness of their families, 
not to embark on the tempestuous and perilous sea of Indian specu- 
lation. Thus, when it occurred to the shipowners of London, that 
a profitable commerce might be carried on by means of circuitous 
voyages from this country to the north-west coast of America, and 
thence to the port of Canton, innumerable items from his note-book, 
‘ hypothetical’ and ‘ argumentative,’ were adduced in proof of the utter 
futility-of these expectations, and the certain confusion which must 
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attend such ill-judged and hazardous adventures. Yet, delighting in 
the concoction of sophistical plausibilities, Mr. Grant disdained an utter 
fabrication. The laborious compilations of figures by which he hoped 
to discourage the schemes of the shipowners, were refuted by one 
little exception which his dread of appearing ignorant, or his vanity, 
or his candour, prompted him to suggest. ‘The trade,’ said he, ‘ with 
the north-west coast of America cannot be made available except by 
return cargoes of the prodtice of China.’ -If he had then said all he 
thought, he would have added, ‘ This shall not be while we hold 
our bond. As long as Parliament shall be weak enough to sacrifice 
the public good to prudish affectation of adherence to plighted 
faith, so long will the Company extort three millions sterling per 
annum from the ‘ hard hands of the honest peasantry ;’ so long shall 
the flag of the United States wave supreme in the Eastern Seas ; 
so long shall the manufacturers of Leeds, Birmingham, Manchester, 
and Glasgow, and the shipowners of London, Liverpool, and Bristol 
mourn over the improvidence of the minister, who, in 1813, re- 
newed for twenty years, a monopoly on which free merchants shall 
not encroach, and which no excess of private bankruptcy or national 
misfortune shall tempt us to resign.’ 


Europe had not long enjoyed peace after the final overthrow of 
Buonaparte, when the British Cabinet found it necessary to recon- 
sider our relations with the East. Those whom the arguments of 
Mr. Canning had, in 1813, failed to convince, saw, in the altered cir- 
cumstances of the world, reasons for abandoning the system of ab- 
solute exclusion which, in opposition to his advice, had then been 
adopted ; and, in 1820, as President of the Board of Control, he was 
directed to solicit the consent of the Directors to certain alterations 
in the law relative to the trade with China, which urgent repre- 
sentations from numerous interests throughout the country con- 
curred with his own views of commercial policy to recommend. 
Deferring to the apprehensions of tumult and disorder which the ser- 
vants of the Company were unanimous in anticipating from the in- 
discriminate resort of British sailors to Canton, Mr. Canning did 
not claim for the Free Traders an unrestricted participation in the 
commercial opportunities of that station. He insisted chiefly on the 
inconvenience and impolicy of excluding British vessels from the 
carrying trade between Europe and Asia, and the injury likely to 
result to the commercial prospects of this country by habituating 
the people of the Continent to receive the products of the East from 
Dutch or American purveyors. This was a branch of trade in which. 
the East India Company had never shared; and if the proposed 
concessions could be made without danger to their footing in China, 
and their monopoly at home, it seemed reasonable to expect a ready 
and cheerful acquiescence. With this view, Mr. Canning, particu- 
larly cautious not to alarm the jealousy of the Directors, asked for 
no license to the port of Canton, but confined himself to the follow- 
ing very modest propositions : 
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1. That permission be given for a,direct trade between our set- 
tlements in India and foreign Europe. 

2. That the Company should consent to the article of tea form- 
ing part of the return cargoes. 

3. That the Company should form a depdt for the purchase of 
tea either at Prince of Wales's Island, or some place in the Eastern 
Archipelago. 

It was the object of Mr. Canning’s first proposition to admit 
British traders to a participation of the carrying trade between the 
East Indies and Europe, which the Americans had successfully con- 
tested with the other maritime nations of the Continent. A power had 
been reserved by the 53 Geo. III.,c. 155, s. 20, enabling Parliament to 
legalise this circuitous navigation, with a special reservation, how- 
ever, of the dominions of the Emperor of China, and of all traffic 
in the article of tea. This power has since been exercised by the 
Circuitous Trade Acts, measures which unfortunately are rendered 
almost inoperative by the peremptory refusal which the Hon. Com- 
pany thought fit to give to the second’ and third propositions. 


These propositions were not made in carelessness or disregard of 
the exelusive privileges of the Company. In the previous discus- 
sions upon the subject, the objections to general participation in the 
traffic in tea had been limited to the danger of misunderstandings 
at Canton, and the invasion of the Company's monopoly of the 
home market. ‘The first of these objections had originated in a 
notion that tea could profitably be shipped only at the port of 
Canton. When, however, it became known that the greater part 
of the teas cbtained at that port were grown in provinces many 
hundred miles up the country, and that the expense of the inland 
navigation was much greater than would be that of conveyance in 
Chinese vessels to the various islands of the Archipelago; that, in 
point of fact, all those islands were already supplied by the junks, 
and that the establishment of an emporium would, in course of time, 
ensure a regular provision of the choicest teas, all fears of arbi- 
trary interruption of the Company's trade were at once removed, 
and no medium was left between acquiescing in a demand so rea- 
sonable, and an ungracious and illiberal negative. This, however, the 
Hon. Company did not hesitate to give ; and we shall now attempt, 
by a reference to the advantages enjoyed by the Americans, to de- 
moustrate its injurious effect on the shipping and commercial in- 
terests of this country. 

In recent numbers of ‘ The Oriental Herald,’ we have presented 
some accounts of the goods imported into China by the East India 
Company and the Americans. The following statement will best 
describe the nature of the commodities: which constitute the return 
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By the East India Company no articles are exported which are 
not included in the preceding statement; but, on the other hand, 
many items which it contains are totally omitted in their lists. We 
believe we are not far from the truth when we say that, with the ex- 
ception of tea, the export of China produce is a matter of perfect 
indifference to the Company. But some trifling reservation of tonnage 
is allowed to the commanders and officers of their ships, in which 
small quantities of nankeens, silks, and other articles of inferior 
value, are permitted to be shipped. A considerable proportion of 
the American tonnage, it will be seen, is occupied by various de- 
scriptions of drugs, the scent of which, without much care and cir- 
cumspection, is injurious to the quality of the tea; and, as that is 
the grand material of the Company's trade, there are public orders 
prohibiting the lading of all such commodities in the vessels which 
bring home teas. ‘Thus aniseeds, arrack and other spirits, arsenic, 
hartall and orpiment, assafcetida, camphor, cassia buds, cassia lignea, 
cloves, galange root, mace, musk, nutmegs, oils of all descriptions, 
pepper, terra japonica, rhubarb, turmeric, &c., are all by name pro- 
hibited as articles of speculation to the officers ofthe tea-ships ; and the 
consequence is, that the trade in them is extremely limited. ‘Their 
exports being thus almost entirely confined to tea, they have no 
market for the disposal of it except the British dominions. In 1819, 
according to Mr. Grant, the export of teas from this country to foreign 
Europe amounted only to 150,000 lbs., and we believe it has since 
materially decreased. Some increase has, however, taken place in 
‘their exports of tea to Canada induced by an intimation from Govern- 
ment, that if the markets of that colony were not better and more 
reasonably. supplied, they would allow the Canadians a free trade to 
China. ‘The Company preferred the former alternative ; and, on the 
average of the years 1825 and 15826, they imported into Quebec 
15,033 chests. 

The American merchants make a much more extensive use of 
their favour at Canton. ‘Their principal export is also of tea; and 
indeed, if.it were prohibited, the trade would not remunerate the ad- 
venturers.. But the vessels in which they sail are of much smaller 
burthen than those of the Company ;* the expenses of their navi- 
gationare likewise considerably less ; and the articles which the Com- 
pany neglect or prohibit are most of them of trifling bulk and con- 
siderable value. Though quite unfit to constitute a cargo them- 
selves, they are extremely useful as auxiliaries ; and the precautions 
necessary to prevent injurious consequences from their contact with 
the teas, areamply repaid by thehigh price they fetch in the markets of 
Europe. It appears, from a statement presented by Mr. Rickards to 
the Lords’ Committee in 1821, that, in the year 1818, 214 American 
vessels were at onetime absent from the United States on trading voy- 
ages to India and China, and the following statements of the mode in 
which they dispose of the produce of that empire and of the neigh- 

* In 1821, of forty-three vessels chartered by the Company, only one was of less burthen 


than eight hundred tons, the average being twelve hundred tons, The average burthen 
of the Americans is two hundred tons. , 




























































- $14 . » American Exports from Canton. 
bouring islands, will suffice to convince our readers, that, however 
valueless the trade to the Archipelago and Canton may be ‘ without 
return cargoes,’ it is abundantly valuable with them : 
~ Exports from China to the United States. 
1823-24. 1924-25. 1825-26. 
d Bohea Tea.......+.+. 2,413 chests... .. ..5,785+ «++ + « «+35340 
i Ee Ce 31,566.. ... 24,527 
iat H. Skin and Twankay. . 32,246.......... 56,788...... 45,299 
Young Hyson ........ a 39,303...... 45,461 
! ere ty 14,501...... 19,072 
We Imp. and Gunpowder.. 5,587.......... CD17... wenden 8,019 
ay a eer rr tek eee DB srcsecarins Qiias ona 368 
‘ Chests and boxes, 112,636...... ...154,175...... 146,086 
Vi SE AE 6,457 peculs ... 8,634........ 9,023 | 
Huh Se i. DO Tice: <> ands i EBA 1,985 
Hy Matting ..,+--...-+++- 2,650 rolis..... GMOs oo nang 2,783 ' 
' Rhubarb ...26. 00.00 eees 89 peculs...... SPS 185 : 
Hit NG or ehatee ras éoce 55,616,....... 105,811...... 46,705 
| Crape Shawls........ 142,425 No... . 226,835...... 264,630: 
1 Crape Scarfs .......... Re 6.100; 553 15,800 
; Crape Dresses........ Pee 48,950...... 58,050 
Ws Florentines.........-.- 2,850 pieces..., 2,897........ 1,025. 
Tt Sarsnets.. ...-04-++++45j384.. 00.0004 66,174...... 62,662 
' BARORAWS. o.o.0.0.00006 +008 [i RA Matec. 7,740 
DOMMOOE « 0. §.5< 200900206 HON» woseeme 2,967... 2s 2,145 
Handkerchiefs......... 37,877....- ee kB 90,985: i 
IE SS 9.6 6.0.0.05 $929 90 a0 . Serer 7,38 } 
Levantines...........-- OBES... oe 10,086. 242 
"SR Pe & Se he lobe ed: 
Sweetmeats.............. GP i os cocee cds GpOet codes 
Pearl Buttons .......... 3,535 gross..... 13,650...... 13,200: 






_ Fireworks...............230boxes......4,620...... 
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i j ee 237,000 pieces .. .. 532,000... . 664,000 
i Various articles.........3,500 dollars ....12,150.... . 30,000 
Exports to Europe by American Vessels. 
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Chests, 15,388 
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Lutestrings..... Pas varewlin eee eee eee —- 
Various articles eee ee eee eee 3,500 


Exports to South America, Manilla, and Sandwich Isles, 
1823-24, 1824-25. 1825-26. 


Imp. and Gunpowder 
Hyson 

Young Hyson 

ROnenone os dejgn ames tiene oe 


Matting 
Satins 


Cotton Handkerchiefs. ... : 
Various articles.......... 22,000 dollars... ...—— 


Total Imports, 1823 and 1824. . dollars, 6,460,366 
Exports, 1823 and 1824......... 5,547,697 
Imports, 1824 and 1825......... 8,962,045 
Exports, 1824 and 1825......... 8,501,119 
Imports, 1825 and 1826.........7,776,301 
Exports, 1825 and 1826 8,752,562* 


These statements speak for themselves ; they indicate and exem- 
plify, in the clearest possible manner, the injurious effects of the 
Company’s monopoly on the commercial and shipping interests of this 
country. Be it remembered, that a large proportion of the mer- 
chandise, by the barter of which these return cargoes are obtained, 
is the produce of English industry, manufactured by English looms, 
shipped at English ports, and burthened with charges in most in- 
stances considerably greater than would attend similar adventures 








* These statements are taken from the Records of the American Con- 
sulate at Canton. 
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by British merchants. The infancy of this commerce has not been 
fostered and encouraged by the influence and capital of chartered 
Companies ; it is not carried on by the subjects of an empire famed 
during centuries for their skill in the arts, the excellence of their 
machinery, the luxury of their habits, and the profusion of their 
expenditure, but by a people in all these circumstances our inferiors, 
and only superior in the valuable blessing of commercial freedom. 
From the reign of Elizabeth until now, English’ merchantmen 
have frequented the Indian seas ; all the European nations who have 
successively, by secret intrigues or force of arms, contested with us 
this enriching traffic, Sweden, France, Holland, Portugal, have 
been compelled to acknowledge our supremacy ; but the United 
States, a new nation, from whose ports, fifty years ago, not one 
vessel had sailed to China, has now engrossed the supply of all 
America, and the greater part of Europe, with its produce. Her ad- 
venturous navigators have neutralised, by their successful competi- 
tion, all the advantages which were supposed to compensate the loss 
of blood and treasure by which the humiliation of the flags of these 
rivals was effected; and without force, or violence, or any of the 
clumsy expedients of national vanity, have not only deprived us of 
our mercantile pre-eminence beyond the Cape of Good Hope, but 
employed the advantages thus acquired to supersede us in the ports 
of Europe and the Western World. 
We have already said that the chief article of American ex- 
port from Canton was tea, absolutely prohibited to British tra- 
ders. On the average of the first years of their commerce, down 
to the year 1800, their annual exportations of this article did not 
exceed 2,735,000 lbs. On the average of the first three years of 
their renewed intercourse with China, after their last war with 
Great Britain, they exported 5,607,173 lbs. yearly. On the average 
of the years 1824 and 1825, their exports had increased to 
13,314,449 Ibs. The exports of the Americans from China, it will 
be seen by this, have increased in twenty-five years, 389 per cent. 
Those of the East India Company, in the same time, have increased 
only twenty-three per cent. ; indeed for the greater part of the time 
they have been stationary or retrograding. With a population of 
22,700,000, and, after an intercourse of 150 years’ standing, our 
trade is but eight per cent. greater than that of the Americans, with 
less than half our population, with not one half of our taste for the 
great staple of Chinese export, and with so comparatively recent a 
knowledge of the Chinese Trade. But the point which we are 
particularly desirous to press upon the attention of the merchants, 
and more especially the shipowners, of Great Britain, is the 
loss of the carrying trade between the East Indies, Europe, and 
America, consequent upon the restrictions on our intercourse 
with China, and the prohibition on the traffic of its chief pro- 
duction—tea. The statements of American exports inserted 
above, were designed to illustrate this point; and the following 
extract from the evidence given before the Committee of the House 
of Commons, in 1821, by Mr. Blanshard, an eminent shipowner , 
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will elucidate the practical effect of impediments, which, without 
serving any legitimate object of the Company, defeat the avowed 
commercial policy of the King’s Ministers, and are, to the last 
degree, injurious to the trade and manufactures of this country : 

‘ Would not the remittance of returns for British manufactures, 
sold in South America, be more profitable to British merchants, if 
made through India or China, than if remitted directly home ?— 
Certainly: the principal articles of export from South America 
consist of copper and silver; and the prohibitory duty which exists 
against the importation of foreign copper into this country, renders 
it necessary to make a large proportion of the remittances by way 
of India, China not being open to English merchants. 

« Is there a considerable demand for copper and silver also, in the 
Chinese market ?—I have known copper shipped for Bengal, at the 
time that the quotations from China were known in South America 
to be considerably higher. 

‘ Might not a profitable trade be carried on between China and 
South America, by means of the funds arising from the sale of 
British manufactures, if the Chinese trade was thrown open to the 
British merchant ?—Certainly ; especially in the exportation of 
dollars to China. Besides, if we had permission to export goods 
freely from this country, it occasionally might be necessary to bring 
dollars back from China, as was done to a great extent in the years 
1813 and 1814, when the price of bullion was very high in Europe. 
By the laws of China, specie not being a legal exportation from 
China at the period I allude to, there was no other way of getting 
it out of the country than taking it from the American ships at the 
entrance of the river, on their arrival, who were satisfied to trans- 
ship it to English vessels, receiving an order on Canton for a similar 
amount of dollars: had it not been for that expedient, the importa- 
tion of specie from China, which was then found very advantageous, 
could not have been carried into effect. 

‘ The question was directed more particularly to the trade between 
China and South America: might not a considerable market be 
found in South America for nankeens, teas, silks, China ware, 
spices, and other produce of China, and the other adjacent islands ? 
—I have understood, that the China silks and nankeens were in 
great. demand in South America, and the other articles would most 
likely be in request ; but I do not know to what extent. 

‘ Your opinion is, that a considerable trade might be carried on 
between China and South America, if no restrictions existed upon 
that trade ?—Yes. 

‘Is any trade now carried on by the Americans between.China 
and South America ?—I understand there is a considerable trade, 
but I have not full information on that subject. 

‘ Do you know any particular case where a British vessel might 
have been profitably-employed in trade between China, South 
America, and Europe, if the present restrictions had not existed ?— 
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I will mention one case, of a ship called the Daphne, of which I 
was part owner. I had an offer of employment for her to proceed 
from London to Cadiz, thence to South America and China, and 
back to Cadiz. I was, on account of the existing laws, unable to 
accept the offer, which was accordingly taken for an American ship 
which happened to be in this country. 1 will lay before the Com- 
mittee an estimate I made, of what her freight and probable 
expenses would have been. : 
[The witness delivered in the following paper, which was read.] 

‘ Estimate of a Voyage proposed to the Witness by a Spanish House, 
for the employment af the ship Daphne, of 553 tons, on a voyage 
from London to Cadiz, from thence to the Western Coast of 
America, thence to China and Manilla, and back to Cadiz ; the 
voyage calculated to last twenty-two months : 





553 tons, at 20s. per ton permonth . ... . . . £12,166 
Primage, 10/, per cent. $2 oe n't ate, 9 en 





Expenses. £13,380 
Outfit, including repairs and coppering, sails, cordage, ship 
chandlery, provisions, anchors, &c., all which would 
have been spent among British mechanics and manufac- 
ie. neat a a (ek Bae, wea eeels, ae ae a eee 
Insurance, at 12 guineas per cent., on 10,000/., and stamps 1,300 
Wages and allowance for commander and thirty-four men . 2,400 





8,200 

Tonnage, duties, lights, &. . . . . . - » - « « « 1506 
One-third of foreign tonnage duties, pilotage, and port 
charges, (the other two-thirds to be paid by the char- 

SOEETS) 6) 10 400 


Fresh provisions, and ship disbursements at foreign ports ; 600 
Brokerage, and guarantee of charter, 74 percent. . . . 1,000 





10,350 





3,030 
Expenses and insurance bringing the ship from Cadiz to England "430 














Probable gain which would have accrued to the owner of the vessel | £2,600 


‘ It appearing, by the above statement, that a profit might have 
been expected from the expedition, of 2,600/. to the owners of the 
vessel, but that the gross freight would have amounted to about 
13,5001., was not, in fact, the loss sustained to the British interests 
nearly the whole amount of that gross freight ?—It will appear, by 
the statement, that the greater part of the amount would have been 
expended among British manufacturers and mechanics. 

‘ Are you of opinion that many ships might be employed on such 
expeditions, if the trade with India and China was entirely thrown 
open, without the limitation as to the tonnage of the vessels }—I 
conceive that we should supersede the Americans in a great: propor- 
tion of their carrying trade.’ 

Now, supposing the voyage of the Daphne to have been pro- 

jected by an English instead of a Spanish house, the proposal 
made to a Liverpool shipowner, and the scheme abandoned on the 
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ground of illegality, the analysis of the loss thus occasioned to the 
country is interesting and instructive. 1. The shipowner estimates 
his own loss at 2,600]. 2. The builders, manufacturers, and 
mechanics employed in the outfit, repairs and coppering, in the 
preparation of sheathing, sails, cordage, anchors, &c., the chandlers, 
biscuit-bakers, provision-merchants, distillers, slopsellers, &c., who 
would have supplied clothing, food, spirits and other necessaries 
for the crew, were all losers to the amount of the reasonable re- 
muneration of their industry in their various trades. 3. The 
manufacturers of the bale-goods, cottons, &c., to be shipped to 
South America, lost the difference between the cost of production 
and the.sale price of their manufactures; the packers, carriers, 
brokers, &c., were also losers in their several departments. 4. The 
ship-brokers, insurance-brokers, underwriters, master, pilot, mari- 
ners, &c., whom the British merchant er shipowner would have 
employed, were allsuffere rs by the transaction. 5. The merchant 
lost: the profit on the disposal of British goods in the markets of 
Chili, Brazil, or Peru, on the barter of South American copper, 
silver, bullion, and dollars at Canton for teas, silks, nankeens, 
drugs, &c., and on the sale of the China produce at Cadiz, Marseilles, 
Altona, or Hamburgh. Is it possible to conceive any thing more dis- 
graceful to British legislation than this enumeration? Can the men 
who instigated the ignorant deluded mariners and the workmen in the 
dockyards to burn Mr. Huskisson in effigy, read it without pain ? 
If there be a statesman whose mind is as ‘a blank sheet of paper’ 
on questions of commercial policy, let him order the Admiralty 
barge, and invite the sovereigns of Leadenhail-street to a déjeuné 
below bridge. There the minister may see the ‘ George Canning ot 
London,’ with a broom at her mast-head, alongside of the ‘ Washing- 
ton of New York,’ waiting only for the tide to leave her moorings 
for China. ‘The contrast cannot fail to attract his notice; and he 
among the guests on whom the mantle of Mr. Grant may have 
descended, will no doubt have much pleasure in dilating on the 
comparative prudence and foresight of the British and American 
character. He will speak of the extravagant expectations of 1512, 
and the ‘ commercial indiscretion’ of 1819, the jealousy of the 
Chinese, the ferocity of the Malays, the reductions at Penang, Ma- 
lacca, and: Singapore, and the ‘ credit and the character of the 
Honourable Company.’ The minister may learn by further in- 
quiry, that the George Canning is the property of the Blanchards, 
the Marryats, or the Lyalls ; and these gentlemen will no doubt 
refer him to various memorials in the archives of the Boards of 
Trade and Control, for the reasons why their ship is dismantled and . 
for sale, and not improbably recommend him to transcribe on the 
vacant tablets of his memory, ‘ An Act for continuing the East In- 
dia"Monopoly, by which the American merchant and sbip-owner is 
enriched, while the English merchant and- seaman are reduced to 
bankruptcy and beggary.’ 
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Voyace on THE NILE, FROM CarRO TO THE CATARACTS. 


No. III. 


[From that portion of Mr. Buckingham’s Unpublished Manuscripts, from which the ma- 
terials of his Lectures on Egypt were drawn.] 


Wonders of the Lake Meris—lIts Pyramids, Labyrinths, Sacred 
Crocodiles, &c.—Ancient and Modern Authorities. 


Provinee of Faioum, Nov. 2. 

We had suffered so much detention in places of little interest, 
that, as the day broke again In calm, I was inclined to profit by our 
situation, in making an excursion to Medineh Faioum, with a hope 
of pleasure from traversing that rich and beautiful province, as well 
as with an intention to extend our researches as far as the Birket el 
Keroun, if the calm still continued. Procuring asses, therefore, ,at 
Sheikh Eddeir, and taking both our captain and my servant with me, 
we were mounted before sun-rise, giving orders to the boatmen 
to. make the best of their way to Benesouef, and there await our 
return. 


Traversing the canal between Eshenowhy and Booshe, which is 
one of several that have been dug to carry off the waters of the 
Bahr Yusef, when it gives to Faioum a superfluous supply, we 
crossed from the former of these villages to the latter on camels, 
while the asses, being unsaddled, forded after us. From thence to 
Hillahoun, a distance of from eight to ten miles, we passed several 
small villages, both on the right and left, whose names are not in- 
serted in the map, and which, from not passing through them, wecould 
not learn. We reached Hillahoun at eight o'clock, when we break- 
fasted on warm milk and roasted Indian corn, bread not being to be 
found; and for four persons, including ourselves and the driver, 
this frugal meal cost us only ten paras, or about three pence 
sterling. 

Here we proposed leaving the animals until our return, and taking 
others for the remainder of the distance to Faioum, in the suppo- 
sition of their incapacity to perform the whole of the journey ; but, 
their keeper insisting on their strength and speed, we suffered our- 
selves to be prevailed on by his entreaty, and remounted them, 
With us in Europe, and in England more particularly, the ass, de- 
generating into a dull and sluggish race, has, with some propriety 

of application, become the proverbial emblem of sloth and stupidity. 
Here, however, under the influence of a genial climate, this useful 
little creature bears a highly different character: docile, tractable, 
active, and indefatigable, it deservedly ranks among the most va- 
luable beasts of the country. Saddled and bridled, after their own 
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peculiar manner, it carries its rider with a nimble pace, that never 
loses its character of an amble, although performed at the rate of 
half a dozen miles in the hour, and that too with an ease of motion 
which allows one either to read, smoke, or converse with pleasure ; 
while the driver, carrying his red slippers under his arm, or in the 
bosom of his blue shirt, to prevent their being worn out, trots after 
them barefooted, without inconvenience, and sustains this continued 
fatigue in a scorching sun, and with scanty sustenance, for days, 
weeks, and months in succession. ‘The lean figures, sinewy limbs, 
coarse diet, and constant exposure of these men, enable them to 
support astonishing exercise ; for, suffering themselves to be dis- 
mayed by no obstacles, they continue their unbroken pace over 
burning sands, slippery mud, or thistly ground ; and when a lake or 
a canal presents itself, the blue shirt is rolled around the head as a 
turban, and they are across it before a European could undress. 
A head or two of scorched dourra, a stalk of sugar-cane, half a 
dozen dates, and two paras worth of bread, is to them a supply of 
abundance for the day, while the water of the river is their only 
drink. If to support privations be advantageous among a people, 
the Arabs may be named as possessing that qualification in an ex- 
traordinary degree ; and this, added to their acknowledged patience 
and submissive disposition, would render them an instrument easy 
to be moulded to almost any purpose in the hands of wise leaders. 


But to return to our route. From Booshe to Hillahoun we passed 
through fields of dourra, rice-grounds, and sugar-plantations, the 
soil being intersected in every possible direction with branches from 
the canal by which the interior of this province is watered, and pos- 
sessing a fertility which seemed to warrant the encomiums of Strabo, 
who remarked, that in his day the province of Arsinoé surpassed 
every other in Egypt in beauty, riches, and variety of productions. 
The village of Hillahoun differs only in size from the surrounding 
ones : the manner of building is precisely the same. 


It is here that the canal of the Bahr Yusef, which waters the dis- 
trict of Behenice, is turned off to discharge itself into the Birket el 
Keroun by one arm, and carried along westward of the Nile in the 
direction of its stream as far as the pyramids of Gizeh by another. 
When the iuundation has given to the Plain of Faioum sufficient 
moisture for its cultivation, the branch by which the waters of it are 
brought thither from the Nile is stopped up. At no very distant 
period this was effected with great ease and security, by means of a 
dyke, constructed there for that purpose, which was annually opened 
and closed as occasion required ; but this salutary work having now 
fallen into disuse, from its great want of repair, it has become a 
laborious, though an indispensable yearly duty of the cultivators, to 
raise a new dam for the restraining of the waters when the grounds 
have received the portion necessary for their irrigation ; as, from the 
level of the soil throughout this province being many feet below the 
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level of the river's bed, the stream which is drawn off from it into 
this valley by the Bahr Yusef, would continue otherwise to overflow 
the grounds until the balance of those levels should be restored, 
and thus lay the whole of the country so deeply under water, that a 
whole year would be insufficient for its absorption and evaporation. 
Continuing our course still along the canal, we reached the Pyra- 
mid.of Hillahoun about ten o'clock. Itis at this moment such a 
shattered and shapeless heap, that conjectures relative even to.its 
size are liable to great error. I should not conceive that the square 
of its original base exceeded two hundred feet ; the stones, of which 
it is partly built, are irregular masses, which, with the mixture of 
brown earth, or unburnt bricks, that entered also into the materials 
of its composition, form altogether a very singular and tasteless 
fabric. Whether the more early age in which it might have been 
erected, or the poverty of the individual who might have been de- 
sirous of rearing this monument, was the cause of its rude construc- 
tion, cannot now be ascertained ; but this is certain, that as a work 
of art, nothing could be more unfinished than the nature of the work- 
manship still seen in those fragments of its masonry which yet remain. 


It is scarcely possible to describe, in too glowing colours, the 
riches and fertility of the soil over which we passed in the conti- 
nuation of our route from Hillahoun to Medineh Faioum. All 
around us seemed one wide garden, crossed and intersected with 
a thousand meandering rivulets, (for such the smallest of theif ser- 
pentine canals appeared,) and strewed with groves, and fields, and 
flocks, and bamlets, teeming with abundance and with population. 
‘The heart expands on witnessing such delightful scenes; and on re- 
curring to the source of all this indescribable fertility, one no longer 
‘wonders at the veneration in which the ancients held the Nile, than 
whom, says Plutarch, no god was ever more solemnly worshipped ; 
and the grand annual festival in honour of which, says Heliodorus, 
was the most solemn of all those observed by the Egyptians, who 
regarded their river as the rival of heaven, since, without clouds or 
rain, he watered and fertilized the land. Its priests, too, are often 
expressly spoken of by Herodotus; and in comparing the Bo- 
rysthenes to the Danube, he says, ‘ In my opinion, this river is more 
productive, not only than all the rivers of Scythia, but than every 
other river in the world, except the Egyptian Nile. The Nile, it 
must be confessed,’ he adds, < disdains all comparison.’ (Melpo- 
mene, 53.) On beholding the treasures which its stream disperses, 
one cannot but forgive, if not admire, a superstition which seems to 
have originated in excess of gratitude. 


‘ Here, where with seven-fold horns mysterious Nile 

Surrounds the skirts of Egypt’s fruitful isle, 

And where, in pomp, the sun-burnt people ride 

On painted barges o’er the teeming tide, 

Which, pouring down from Ethiopian lands, 

Makes green the soil with slime and black prolific sands.’ 
VirGiL. 
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We reached the town before noon, and, after a moment's repose, 
passed some time in the examination of its interior. In the time of 
Abulfeda, according to Savary’s translation of that author, this place 
enjoyed a higher degree of wealth and splendour than it now pos- 
sesses; for, in the passage which he has transcribed, the Arabic 
historian has thus represented it: ‘ Faioum, capitale de la province 
de ce nom, posside des bains publics, des marchés et des colléges, 
qui sont sous la discipline des Chafeites et des Melchites. Le canal 
du Joseph la divise en deux parties, et elle est environné des jardins.’ 
At this moment, however, neither baths nor colleges are to be seen ; 
and, though there are here some mosques, the only ones, indeed, 
which we had seen since leaving Cairo, they possess neither beauty 
nor magnificence ; and the whole of the buildings, including even the 
humblest, within the town, do not exceed from twelve to fifteen hun- 
dred, for a population of about ten thousand inhabitants. The chief 
resource of the people is agriculture, besides which they manufac- 
ture straw mats for the market of Cairo, and large quantities of 
rose-water, from the immense numbers of those flowers which adorn 
their province, for the use of the wealthy in the metropolis, who are 
profuse in the consumption of it, both as a perfume for their per- 
sons and apparel, and for communicating an agreeable odour to 
their pastry, sweet meats, and light food. In traversing the town, 
however, we met with no single object to gratify the heart or the 
imagination: every where dirty alleys, mud-walled huts, sickly 
children, and filthy and ragged parents. Yet this town was the 
centre and capital of a province which yielded net even to the most 
fertile parts of the Delta in richness and in population, proportioned 
to its extent. It is indeed the garden of Upper Egypt; and in the 
hands of any other Government than its present, would be as figur- 
atively as it is literally ‘a bed of roses.’ At every step which we 
had taken through its delightful plains, new beauties presented 
themselves ; extensive carpets of verdure stretched themselves on 
every side as far as the eye could reach, broken only by mingled 
groups. of palm trees, sycamores, bananas, and pomegranates, yield- 
ing a.delicious fragrance and refreshing shade, which, while they 
altogether gratified the eye with pictures of abundance, lifted the 
heart in praise toward that Being from whose beneficent hand such 
blessings flowed. Sensations of disgust, however, soon succeeded, 
at the scenes of real misery which blotted all the fairy prospect ; 
but, while my bosom swelled with indignation at the tyranny that 
could thus wantonly oppress unassuming meekness and industry, I 
felt my heart expand, when, looking westward, I found I could con- 
gratulate myself with all a Roman’s pride upon the enviable birth- 
right of a Briton, and sing with Moore : 

‘ Though sacred the tie that our country entwineth, 
And dear to the heart her remembrance remains, 

¥et dark are the ties where no Liberty shineth, 
And sad the remembrance that Slavery stains. 


Oriental Herald, Vol. 21. Q 
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Oh thou! wko wert born in the cot of the peasant, 
But diest of langour in Luxury’s dome, ; 

Our vision when absent, our glory when present, 
Where thou art, O Liberty! there is my home !’ 

It was some disappointment to learn that from the still high state 
of the inundation, a journey to the Birket-el-Keroun, or an exami- 
nation of its shores, would be impracticable without considerable 
delay, as its banks continued still to be overflowed by the waters, 
which it had received through the canal from the Nile, and which 
were not yet sufficiently subsided even to traverse a great portion, 
of the country in the neighbourhood of the lake ; regarding which, 
we could receive but very vague information from a people whose 
surprise was excited even by our inquiries, and who could not com~ 
prehend the motive of our desire to be informed on a subject that 
appeared so uninteresting to themselves. We were obliged to con- 
tent ourselves, therefore, with such general descriptions as could 
be obtained from those who had often visited it, and which in 
general corroborated the statements of former travellers, though 
they added but little new to our information. 


Neither in the course of our journey hither, nor from inquiries 
prosecuted on the spot, could we see or hear any thing of the canal 
of Bathen, mentioned by Denon, and inserted in his map, apparently 
on the authority of D’Anville; unless he intended to mark by that 
appellation the Faioum branch of the Bahr Yusef, for there is 
really no other canal of any grandeur throughout the whole of that 
tract : and the force of this traveller's imagination must have been 
beyond all bounds, to have converted, as he has done, this simple 
canal of water into the Lake Moeris, and to have conjectured the - 
Pyramid of Hillaboun to have been that of Mendes. Is it possible 
that this enthusiastic admirer of the stupendous works of the 
ancients, and, in general, accurate observer of the remains of their 
labour, could have really given way to such conjectures, while he 
remembered the united testimonies of antiquity as to its being one 
of the wonders of human labour? The simple passage of Strabo 
which he must bave seen in the letters of his countryman, Savary, 
whose descriptions he alludes to in the very Province of Faioum 
itself, would have been sufficient to have prevented such a supposi- 
tion at once. ‘La Province d’Arsinoé,’ says that writer in his 
translation from the early geographer, ‘renferme le lac merveilleux 
de Meeris. Il resemble & la mer par son étendue, sa couleur, et 
ses rivages. Aussi profond que vaste, il recoit, au commencement 
de l’inondation, les eaux qui couvriroient les moissons et les habita- 
tions des hommes; un large canal les y conduit. Lorsque le Nil 
baisse, elles y retournent par deux autres canaux, qui, ainsi que le 
premier, servent a l’arrosement des campagnes ; tout cela se fait 
naturellement. On a construit & la téte des canaux des écluses, 
que l'on ouyre & volonté, soit pour introduire, soit pour faire écouler 
les eaux.’—Liv. 17. 
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How could the conjecture of this superb work being to be re- 
cognised in the mere canal by which it was filled be at all brought 
to correspond with the epithets of marvellous, and vast, and pro- 
found, as here applied to it ? or the idea of the Pyramid of Hillahoun 
being the remains of that of Mendes, ever entertained, even suppos- 
ing the details of Herodotus to have been unremembered at the 
time, while the eloquent general description of one of the most 
celebrated writers of his own country could be recalled to his 
memory in the recollections of French literature only ? 

‘L'Egypte,’ says the venerable Bossuet, ‘ estoit en effet le plus 
beau pais de I'Univers, le plus abondant par la nature, le mieux 
cultivé par l'art, le plus riche, le plus commode, et le plus orné par 
les soins et la magnificence de ses rois. 

‘Il n’y avoit rien que de grand dans leurs desseins et dans leurs 
travaux. Ce qu'ils ont fait du Nil est incroyable. Il pleut rarement 
en Egypte ; mais ce. fleuve qui l’arrose toute par ses debordemens 
reglés, luy apporte les pluyes et les nieges des autres pais. Pour 
multiplier un fleuve si bienfaisant, l'Egypte esteit traversée d'une 
infinité de canaux d'une longeur et d'une largeur incroyable. Le 
Nil portoit partout la fecondité avec ses eaux salutaires, unissoit 
les villes entre elles, et la grande mer avec la mer rouge, entretenoit 
le commerce au dedans et au dehors du royaume, et le fortifioit 
contre l’ennemi: de sorte qu’il estoit tout ensemble et le nourricier 
et le defenseur de l’Egypte. On luy abandonnait le campagne ; 
_ mais les villes rehaussées avec des travaux immenses, et s’élevant 

comme des Isles au milieu des eaux, regardoient avec joye de cette 
hauteur toute la plaine inondée, et tout ensemble fertilisée, par le 
Nil. Lors qu'il s’enfloit outre mesure, des grands lacs creusés par 
les rois, tendoient leur sein aux eaux répandues. Ils avoient leurs 
decharges preparées: des grandes écluses les ouvroient, ou les 
fermoient, selon le besoin; et les eaux, ayant leur retraite, ne séjour- 
noient sur les terres qu’autant qu'il falloit pour les engraisser. 

‘Tel estoit usage de ce grand lac qu'on appelloit le Lac de 
Myris ou de Meeris ; c’estoit le nom du roy qui l'avait fait faire. 
On est étonné quand on lit, ce qui néanmoins est certain, qu'il avoit 
de tour environ cent quatre vingt de nos lievés. Pour ne point 
perdre trop de bonnes terres en le creusant, on l'avoit étendu princi- 
palement du costé de la Lybie. La pesche en yaloit au prince des 
sommes immenses, et ainsi quand la terre ne produisoit rien, on en 
tiroit des trésors en la couvrant d’eaux. Deux Pyramides, dont 
chacune portoit sur un tréne deux statués colossales, l'une de 
Myris, et l'autre de sa femme, s’elevoient de trois cents pieds au 
milieu du lac, et occupoient sous les eaux un pareil espace. Ainsi 
elles faisoient voir qu’on les avoit érigées ayant que le creux eust 
esté rempli, et montroient qu'un lac de cette étendué avoit esté fait 
de main d’homme sous un seul prince.’* 





* Discours sur Histoire Universelle. Edition de Paris, 1681. 12mo, 
pp. 366, 367. Q 
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The details of Herodotus, regarding those surprising works, are, 
however, still more satisfactory, from their being the earliest records 
we now possess of the labour of those remote ages, and from being 
the testimony of an eye-witness of those monuments themselves. 


‘I shall now,’ says that observant traveller and historian, ‘ give 
some account of the internal history of Egypt; to what I learned 
from the natives themselves and the information of strangers, I 
shall add what I myself beheld. At the death of their sovereign, 
the priest of Vulcan, the Egyptians recovered their freedom ; but, 
as they could not live without kings, they chose twelve, among 
whom they divided the different districts of Egypt. These princes 
connected themselves with each other by intermarriage, engaging 
solemnly to promote their common interest, and never to engage in 
acts of separate policy. ‘The principal motive of their union was to 
guard against the declaration of an oracle which had said, that 
whoever among them should offer in the temple of Vulcan a liba- 
tion from a brazen vessel, should be sole sovereign of Egypt; and 
it is to be remembered that they assembled indifferently in every 
temple. 


‘It was the resolution of them all to leave behind them a common 
monument of their fame. With this view, beyond the lake Meeris, 
near the City of Crocodiles, they constructed a labyrinth ; which 
exceeds, [ can truly say, all that has been said of it. Whoever will 
take the trouble to compare them, will find all the works of Greece 
inferior to this both in regard to workmanship and expense. The 
temples of Ephesus and Samos may justly claim admiration, and 
the Pyramids may individually be compared to many of the magnifi- 
cent structures of Greece; but even these are inferior to the 
Labyrinth. It is composed of twelve Courts, all of which are 
covered: their entrances are opposite to each other, six to the 
north, and six to the south; one wall encloses the whole: the apart- 
ments are of two kinds; there are fifteen hundred above the sur- 
face of the ground, and as many beneath,—in all three thousand. 
Of the former, I speak from my own knowledge and observation ; of 
the latter, from the information I received. The Egyptians who had 
the care of the subterraneous apartments, would not suffer me to see 
them ; and the reason they alleged was, that in these were preserved 
the sacred crocodiles, and the bodies of the kings who constructed 
the labyrinth. Of these, therefore, I presume not to speak ; but the 
upper apartments I myself examined, and I pronounce them among 
the greatest efforts of human industry and art. The almost infinite 
number of winding passages through the different courts excited 
my warmest admiration: from spacious halls I passed through 
smaller apartments, and from them again to large and magnificent 
courts almost without end. The ceilings and walls are all of 
marble, the latter richly adorned with the finest sculpture: around 
each court, are pillars of the whitest and most polished marble: at 
the point where the labyrinth terminates, stands a pyramid one hun- 
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dred and sixty cubits high, having large figures of animals engraved 
on its outside; and the entrance to it is by a subterraneous path.* 


Diodorus says, that this labyrinth was built as a sepulchre 
for Mendes, Strabo, that it was near to the sepulchre of the king 
who built it, which was probably Imandes. Pomponius Mela 
speaks of it as built by Psammitichus ; but, as Menes or Imandes 
is mentioned by several, possibly he might be, as Mr. Beloe 
judiciously observes, one of the twelve kings of greatest influence 
and authority who had the chief ordering and direction of this 
great building, and, as a peculiar honour, might have his sepulchre 
apart from the others. ‘This, however, is certain, that it is said 
to have been so extraordinary a building, that Dedalus came to 
Egypt on purpose to see it, and built the celebrated labyrinth in 
Crete for king Minos, on the model of this. 


Dr. Pococke and others are of opinion that the remains of this 
stupendous work are to be recognised in the ruins found near the 
town of Caroun, where the long narrow cells found beneath the 
surface are supposed to be the rest of those receptacles which con- 
tained the bodies of the sacred crocodiles; although M. de Pauw 
seems to be of a different opinion. ‘ ‘The learned of Europe,’ says 
that author, ‘ cannot flatter themselves with having formed very ac- 
curate notions concerning the labyrinth ; for, although many of its 
ruins still remain, yet travellers in general miss the spot, most pro- 
bably by directing their researches too far to the westward. Paul 
Lucas, who could not write, and his compiler, Fourmont, may 
easily be excused for mistaking the ruins of the castle of Caroun for 
fragments of that fabric ; but itis unpardonable in Father Sicard and 
Mr. Pococke to fall into the same error. ‘This pretended castle of 
Caron, according to different plans, seems to have been a chapel of 
Serapis, scarcely one hundred feet in length, without any appear- 
ance either of a pyramid or labyrinth ; while Strabo assures us that 
those persons who visited the terrace of the labyrinth, saw around 
them a whole country covered with hewn stones ; and the view was 
terminated by an edifice of a pyramidical form.’ T 


Savary, however, as quoted by Mr. Beloe, asserts that Strabo, 
Herodotus, and Ptolemy, all agree in placing the labyrinth beyond 
the city of Arsinoé toward Libya and on the bank of the lake Meeris, 
which is the precise situation of these ruins. He adds, that, although 
Strabo’s account of this place does not accord exactly with that of 
Herodotus, yet it confirms it in general. Strabo describes winding 
and various passages so artfully contrived that it was impossible to 
enter any one of the palaces, or to leave them when entered with- 
out a guide, which corresponds also with the expressions of Pliny 
regarding the labyrinth ; when speaking of the assemblage of the 





* Herodotus, Euterpe, 147, 148. 
4+ De Pauw, vol. ii, p, 43. 
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national representatives there, he says—‘ Majorum autem in parte 
transitus est per tenebras.—Lib. 36, cap. 13. 

‘ Wonderful as the labyrinth is,’ continues Herodotus, ‘the Lake 
Meeris, near which it stands, is still more extraordinary: the cir- 
cumference of this is three thousand six hundred stadia, or sixty 
scheeni, which is the length of Egypt about the coast. This Lake 
stretches itself from north to south, and in its deepest parts is two 
hundred cubits; it is entirely the produce of human industry, 
which indeed the work itself testifies, for in its centre may be seen 
two pyramids, each of which is two hundred cubits above, and as 
many beneath the water ; upon the summit of each, is a colossal 
statue of marble in a sitting attitude. The precise altitude of these 
pyramids is consequently four hundred cubits ; these four hundred 
cubits, or one hundred orgyiw, are adapted to a stadium of six 
hundred feet ; an orgyia is six feet or four cubits, for a foot is four 
palms, and a cubit six. 

‘ The waters of the lake are not supplied by springs: the ground 
which it occupies is of itself remarkably dry ; but it communicates 
by a secret channel with the Nile. For six months, the lake empties 
itself into the Nile; and the remaining six, the Nile supplies the 
lake. During the six months in which the waters of the lake 
ebb, the fishery which is here carried on, furnishes the royal trea- 
sury with a talent of silver every day; but, as soon as the Nile 
begins to pour its waters into the lake, it produces no more than 
twenty minz. 

* Of this lake, the inhabitants affirm that it has a subterraneous 
passage inclining inland towards the west to the mountains above 
Memphis, where it discharges itself into the Libyan Sands. I was 
anxious to know what became of the earth, which must somewhere 
have necessarily been heaped up in the digging this lake: as my 
search after it was fruitless. I made inquiries concerning it of 
those who lived nearer the lake. I was the more willing to be- 
lieve when they told me whither it was carried, as I had heard of a 
similar expedient used at Nineveh, an Assyrian city. Some rob- 
bers who were solicitous to get possession of the immense treasures 
of Sardanapalus, King of Nineveh, which were deposited in subter- 
raneous apartments, began from the place where they lived, to dig 
underground in a direction towards them. Having taken the 
most accurate measurement, they continued their mine to the 
palace of the king : as night approached, they regularly emptied the 
earth into the Tigris which flows near Nineveh, and at length ac- 
complished their purpose. A plan entirely similar was executed in 
Egypt, except that the work was here carried on not by night but 
by day ; the Egyptians threw the earth into the Nile as they dug it 
from the trench ; thus it was regularly dispersed, and this, as they 
told me, was the process of the Lake’s formation.’ * 





* Herodotus, Euterpe, 149, e¢ seg. 
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Nothing, therefore, can be more unlike their great originals than 
this branch of the Bahr Yusef, which seems to be meant by the 
canal of Bathen, or the rude and contemptible fabric of the. Pyramid 
of Hillahoun, when assumed to be the remains of the Lake Meeris 
and its superb and colossal monuments. On this early error of 
the French travellers and geographers, M. de Pauw has some 
excellent remarks. ‘ Father Sicard erred egregiously in placing 
the lake too far to the south, and converting it into a ‘long canal 
parallel to the bed of the Nile. M. D’Anville has unaccountably 
adopted the same arrangement, although in opposition to such geo- 
graphers as Strabo and Ptolemy, as well as historians like Herodotus 
and Diodorus. The last of these writers says positively, that the 
Lake Meeris was little distant from the town of Crocodilopolis ; 
(Bibliot. lib. 2 ;) and this passage, which contributes to determine its 
real position, must have escaped the attention of M. D’Anville, who 
wishes to prove in defence of this arrangement, in his “Memoirs on 
Ancient and Modern Egypt,” that Herodotus and Diodorus, in speak- 
ing of the Lake Meeris, have taken the measure of the surface in the 
circumference—an error,’ says De Pauw, ‘ which would beinexcusable 
in a child of ten years old. Besides, the inhabitants of the country 
assured Herodotus that this lake communicated with the Syrtes of 
Africa by a subterraneous conduit, directed towards the west, and 
passing behind the mountains of Memphis. No other body of water 
answers the description, except that now seen to the north-west of 
the Province of Faioum (called by the natives Birket el Keroun) ; 
and, as Ptolemy and Strabo speak with certainty, we may be as- 
sured that this is the real Meeris. Thus, D’Anville’s Egypt has 
one false indication, and the error is copied in his great map, be- 
cause he confided too much in the memoirs of Father Sicard, who 
was prevented by an untimely death from perusing ancient authors 
with sufficient attention. In consequence of such improper com- 
binations, D’Anville’s map points out two labyrinths, although one 
only was known to the ancients ; and Egypt was certainly not the 
place to multiply objects without necessity. 

‘ At this day,’ continues the same author, ‘ the Lake Meeris is 
thirty miles in length and eight in breadth. That space is suffi- 
ciently extensive to admit of various conjectures from those who 
measure it with the eye only at different points of view. From 
east to west it appears larger than reality, and proportionably 
smaller when viewed from north to south. As no naturalist has 
had an opportunity of examining it, we are at a loss to determine 
whether it should be considered as formed by the water of the Nile 
which enters there, or, according to Strabo, as merely a vestige of 
the Mediterranean. Perhaps, indeed, the Egyptians may have 
laboured to drain the Province of Faioum, or the Arsinoite Nome, 
which appears to have been anciently a marsh as well as the Delta. 
Having succeeded in that undertaking, they conducted thither the 
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fresh water by cutting apparently seven mouths, by which a part of 
the Nile was discharged into the Lake Meeris, in the same manner 
as into the sea. 


‘ After these explanations, we see why the Egyptians could boast 
that this lake was produced by their industry. Considering the uti- 
lity of the work, we willingly pardon their superstition in supposing 
aconnection between the mouths of their canal and the planets, 
from similarity of numbers. We have no information whatever 
concerning the subterraneous communication of the Lake Meeris 
with the Syrtis, mentioned by Herodotus. As that Greek did not 
understand the Egyptian language, he was perhaps misled by the 
interpreters, and possibly alluded to what is called the “ river without 
water,” which some travellers are persuaded has never been pro- 
duced by human labour. But the error of Father Sicard was occa- 
sioned by the mark of some great canal, or an ancient bed of the 
Nile, called Bathen in the French maps, and in the German, 
Gara !* 

The travels of our countryman, Mr. Browne, along the sea-coast 
of Libya, in his journey to the Temple of Jupiter Ammon, have, 
however, now removed all idea of its ever having been an inlet of the 
Mediterranean, as had been suggested ; and its subterraneous com- 
munication with the Syrtis, or rather the western channel, by which 
it discharged itself into the Libyan sands, as Herodotus himself 
expresses, may well be untraceable from being buried and filled up 
by the very sands themselves. 


With regard to the original dimensions of the lake, Mr. Beloe 
has observed, that Herodotus, Diodorus, and Pomponius Mela, 
differ but little in opinion concerning its extent: according to the 
former, it was four hundred and fifty miles in circumference; the 
latter says, it was five hundred: the former assert also that in some 
places it was three hundred feet deep. The design of it, he con- 
tinues, was probably to hinder the Nile from overflowing the 
country too much, which was effected by drawing off such a quan- 
tity of water, when it was to be apprehended that there might be 
an inundation sufficient to hurt the land. He says also, but I 
know not from what authority, that the circumference of the lake’ 
is at present about fifty leagues, and Mr. Pococke had observed, 
that its waters were of a disagreeable muddy taste, and almost as 
salt as the sea; which quality it probably contracts from the nitre 
that is in the earth, and the salt which is every year left in the 
mud. 

Diodorus Siculus informs us that in this lake were found twenty= 
two different sorts of fish, and that so great a quantity were caught. 
that the immense number of hands perpetually employed in salting 
them were hardly equal to the work: as well as that the silver 
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which the fishery of this lake produced was appropriated to find the 
queen With clothes and perfumes. 


From all these united and corroborating authorities, one may 
surely conclude, without indulging too great a love of the mar- 
vellous, that this labyrinth and lake were indeed worthy of being 
ranked among the most admirable productions of human labour. 
It has unfortunately been the prevailing fashion of the age to decry 
the wonders of antiquity, and accuse the recorders of them with 
wilful exaggeration, although every new discovery tends only to 
prove how worthy of credit were statements the most warmly dis- 
puted, particularly those of the venerable historian of Egypt. It is 
thus that the very existence of the monuments in question has 
been doubted by some, and reduced to such a diminutive form by 
others as to have given rise originally, perhaps, to the errors. 
already noted relative to the canal of Bathen and the Pyramid of 
Hillahoun. Yet, there can be no greater difficulty in believing the 
Birket-el-Keroun, to be the Meeris of antiquity, and the formation of 
human labour as far as regards the hollowing out of its natural valley, 
and adaptation of it to a grand reservoir for the waters of the Nile, 
than there is in admitting the mountain-masses of Gizeh to be 
the work of human hands. ‘The fashioning its bed, and the digging 
its canal, would be a task_of greater ease and less expense, than the 
erection of the enormous pyramids which still remain as proofs of 
what their mighty labours could achieve, besides its redounding 
more to the honour of the projectors of the undertaking from its 
combining an object of great national utility, with their professed 
aim of monumental glory. 


We should distinguish, as Larcher well observes, betwixt the 
lake itself, and the canal of communication from the Nile, that the 
former was in part the work of nature, and the latter, which still 
remains in the Bahr Yusef, entirely the work of art. There were 
other canals also, with sluices at their mouths, from the lake to the 
river, which were alternately shut and opened when the Nile in- 
creased or decreased; so that this grand work united every advan- 
tage, for while it supplied the deficiencies of a low inundation by 
retaining water which would have been uselessly expended in the 
sea, it was still more beneficial when the increase of the Nile was 
too great, by receiving that superfluity which would have prevented 
seed-time. 


These advantages are now, however, much more limited, from 
the canals and sluices being every where suffered to fall into decay ; 
although they have not altogether ceased to exist, as we were as- 
sured by the most respectable inhabitants of the place that a variety 
of fish were still caught there by the cultivators of its shores, and 
that notwithstanding the saltness of its waters, all the western part 
of the province of Faioum is still irrigated by them ; as well as that the 
very existence of their lands and their power of producing vegetation, 
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depended entirely on the supplies of the Nile’s inundation, still 
brought to them by the canal of El Bahr Yusef, whose waters are 
restrained when necessary by dams raised for the purpose, and then 
continue to flow northerly towards the Pyramids of Gizeh. Were 
these canals all cleansed, the ancient mound repaired, and the 
sluices restored, the lake might again serve all the purposes which 
it so advantageously effected before, but which there is no hope of 
under its present possessors, although its benefits would be incal- 


culable. 

. It is this neglect alone, perhaps, into which works requiring such 
unremitting attention were suffered to fall, that has so utterly effected 
the ruin of monuments otherwise likely to have endured almost for 
ever. The irregularity of the shores of the lake and its reduction 
in extent, which have been so often urged as objections to the accu- 
racy of the ancient descriptions of it, may owe their changes to this 
alone ; and as to the variation of its different depths, they may have 
been equally operated upon by the self-same cause. May not the 
very Pyramids which proudly elevated themselves from the centre 
of its waters, as well as the sepulchre of Mendes, the chambers of 
the labyrinth, the cells of the sacred crocodiles, and the wonders of 
this region now deemed fabulous because no longer seen, have been 
all destroyed by some overflow of the province from the neglect of 
the canals, of which we have no records, and to which, from the depth 
of its level beneath that of the bed of the Nile, it must have been 
always subject? And may not indeed the irregularity of its depths 
thus urged, be occasioned by the disjointed fragments of those very 
monuments so overwhelmed and destroyed?) The inquiry would at 
least be interesting ; and, had I not been limited in my command 
both of time and money, I would most willingly have awaited the 
abatement of the waters, and devoted a month or two to the pro- 
secution of it in an excursion on the lake itself with pleasure. Im- 
perfect analyses are, however, so often the parents of error, that 
one might even more safely trust to the deductions of well-sup- 
ported conjecture than to the presumptuous canclusions too frequently 
drawn from unfinished undertakings. As I could not, therefore, 
devote the time absolutely necessary for the satisfactory accomplish- 
ment of the task, I endeavoured to indulge a hope that some fol- 
lower possessed of ampler means and leisure, would one day com- 
plete a task which I cannot but confess I felt a regret at being un- 
able to begin. 


After being entertained by the Turkish Governor of the district, 
who, as soon as our arrival was notified to him, sent to invite us to 
his house, and treated us with great hospitality, we prepared to 
return to the Nile; the pipe, the coffee, the perfumes, and the 
sherbet which succeeded our meal, having detained us’ until two 
hours after noon, In the interval, our asses had been fed and re- 
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ed in this officer’s stables ; and, on remounting them, we found 
that they had lost none of their strength or activity. 


Our return to Hillahoun was by the same route, and we did not 
reach Benesouef until two hours after sunset. As we proceeded 
immediately to the boat, we saw no more of this place than that it 
was inferior in size, population, and the number of its mosques, to 
Medineh Faioum, and therefore offered nothing to invite our stay. 
Thefort marked in Arrowsmith’s map does not exist,—for, indepen- 
dently of our traversing the very spot itself to embark below the 
town, we made inquiries of some of the oldest inhabitants of the 
place relative to its position, who assured us that no such work had 
ever been erected within their remembrance, and that at this 
moment there was not a cannon in the district. So trifling a cir- 
cumstance, however, is not mentioned to depreciate the general 
value of that geographer’s labours, as I have myself had a thousand 
occasions of admiring their accuracy. 

The calm of the day was succeeded by an evening breeze; and, 
importunate as the old Reis was to repose after the fatigues of at 
least a fifty miles’ journey, by detaining the boat here until morn- 
ing, the former was consented to without making the latter a con- 
dition of it,—to prevent the necessity of which, I undertook the 
direction of the boat myself, while he slept in enviable ease. The 
breeze continued only until ten o’clock, by which time we had 
reached Halabieh, where the calm obliged us to moor for the night. 





RETIREMENT. 


Oh ! it is pleasing to the soul to cast 

Aside all earthly thoughts ; to leave the world 
And all its petty jarrings and its strife, 

To seek relief within itself: and now, 

When Nature sinks to rest, I fain would snatch 
A tranquil hour like this to meditate. 

In moments such as these the mind is calm, 
Unruflled as the waveless ocean tide, 

When weary of the storm’s rude buffeting. 

‘Tis pleasing thus to be alone, to feel 

One’s self in sweet retirement, where no voice 
Doth break upon the soul’s calm solitude 

To interrupt the blissful harmony, 

And call the thoughts to wander forth astray ! 
Divine Creator of the human form ! 

-Almighty framer of the human mind! 

To thee the heart doth turn at such an hour 
When stillness sleeps upon the shadowed earth, 
And in some lone retreat I can repose— 
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Into the sanctuary of solitude :— 


Neath, April 14, 1829. 


To thee the heart must turn! there is a spell 
Which binds man to his God, and prompts the prayer : 
There is an unseen Power, and to that Power 
E’en the most resolute must humbly fall 

In prostrate adoration! There is a God! 

Oh ! let it not be said that human pride 

E’er raised its voice against Omnipotence, 

Or dared to doubt his being! There is a God! 
This wondrous frame doth testify there is : 
Creation’s beauteous mysteries proclaim 

An architect divine ; and at this hour 

I feel thy influence, thou unseen Spirit, 
Pervading the dread silence of the night ! 


Beloved solitude, thy haunts serene 
Are grateful to the few who learn to think, 
And from their youth have woo'd thee. ‘Thou hast charms, 
Which to the trifler ever will lie hid. 
There is a beauty in thy quietude ; 
There is a grandeur in thy solemn stillness 
Which doth exalt the soul! In thy retreat, 
The passions all are calmed : we look on life 
In retrospect, as we regard a dream 
Which with delusive sights did terrify 
And please at intervals !—and in thy gloom 
As now I sit in meditation wrapt, 
What pleasing visions flit through fancy’s self-* 
Created world! I view the boundless past ; 
And with those mighty spirits who have shed 
A fadeless glory on their race, I live. 
Oh! happy soul art thou who canst renounce 
The idle pleasures of the idle world ;— 
Thou who canst look upon the pomp, and pride, 
And outward show of life, as thou dost gaze 
Upon the silvery clouds of summer’s even, 
Sweeping in shapes fantastic through the blue 
Transparent ether! Blessed soul art thou, 
If thou canst find within thyself a source 
Of bappiness !—Thy life will glide, as glides 
The pure clear crystal stream through incult tracts, 
Untainted, unpolluted !—Then retire 


Take virtue with thee, vice doth enter not ; 
And thou wilt find how sweet and unalloyed 
Are all the pleasures which the mind affords. 


S. GARDNER. 
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EXTRAVAGANCE AND MEANNESS COMBINED: OR, RETRENCHMENT 
AND RatsinG tHe WInp In Inp1a. 


Tue effects of the late war with the Burmese, so rashly en- 
tered into, and so foolishly and improvidently conducted, are now 
keenly and severely felt by the Indian Government in the shape of 
pecuniary difficulties and embarrassments. The accounts of this 
disastrous contest are not yet, it is said, in a condition to be laid 
before the House of Commons ; but the war is roughly estimated 
to have cost the nation about fifteen millions sterling, or about 
five-fold as much as the more important contest, which in 1803 
overthrew the whole power of the French and Mahrattas, when the 
British armies were led by a Wellington and a Lake. We say, in 
plain terms, which has ‘ cost the nation,’ because it is notorious 
that the East India Company could not on its own credit raise one 
shilling ; and that sooner or later the country at large will be bur- 
thened with every sixpence of the debt that is incurred by them. 
It is time, indeed, that we should discard the language of decep- 
tion which has long deluded the people of England into a belief 
that a corporate body, which of itself has neither the power to 
borrow nor to pay, can do either except through the national credit ; 
and it is time that the people should understand that the East India 
Company is in reality but a mere instrument for involving them in 
debt and difficulty. 

Of one object of retrenchment, which the Company has now in 
view, we heartily approve. This is the abolition of the petty Pre- 
sidency, established in the Straits of Malacca, consisting at first of 
one little barren island, and eventually of two other settlements 
equal to it in sterility, and most incongruously united to it without 
any apparent object except that of increasing expenditure and aug- 
menting patronage. The whole was an arrant job from the be- 
ginning ; and a job in all likelihood it would have continued to the 
end, but for the beggared state of the Indian Treasury, and the 
lavish expenditure of the local Government of the petty settlement 
in question. What would the reader think of a Governor with 
90001. a year, a Commander-in-Chief, two Civil Councillors, Secre- 
taries and Deputy Secretaries, Accountants-General and Deputy- 
Accountants-General, a Court of Judicature, and a’ host of Civil 
employés besides, with an army equal in numbers, and equal in 
expense, to the whole military establishment of Scotland, for the 
government of Heligoland and the Isle of May? Such was the 
establishment appointed by the East India Company for the admi- 
nistration of the little settlements of Penang, Singapore, and Ma- 
lacca. The reader may judge, by one or two samples drawn from 
the public accounts, of the nature and amount of the charge in- 
curred. ‘These accounts include one of the settlements only ; namely, 
Penang. In the official year, ending the first of May, 1826, the 
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civil, judicial, revenue and marine establishments alone, not in- 
cluding extraordinary disbursements in any of those departments, 
amounted to the exorbitant sum of 54,0591. The principal mili- 
tary charges, or the expense incurred for troops borrowed from the 
other Presidencies, are carefully excluded from the accounts, as if 
they formed no part of the public burthen incurred by the settle- 
ment ; and a trifling local establishment only is included. The total 
expenditure of the Island amounts to 104,958/. The revenue 
ordinary and extraordinary, the ways and means of the poor little 
settlement to meet these charges, amount to 49,2941., a large sum 
unguestionably for such a place, and which, under any system of 
management ordinarily decent and moderate, ought to be ample, 
and more than ample, for every purpose of good government. 
Bengal, of course, is drawn upon to cover the deficiency to the 
amount of 55,664/., and hence the lamentations of Bengal and its 
authorities ; hence, in fact, the imposition of stamps ; hence sub- 
alterns are fleeced of their little allowances, and various other 
retrenchments are made and making. 


_No sooner had the other two settlements been united to Penang, 
than the expenditure knew no bounds. The military establish- 
ment was forthwith trebled throughout ; the civil establishments, at 
the very least, doubled ; a fleet was fitted ont to repel a Siamese in- 
vasion never contemplated, and which, if attempted, these feeble 
barbarians never could have accomplished. The Blossom and 
Zephyr* were no longer sufficient for the protection of the Island ; 
a train of artillery, with two hundred head of cattle, was brought, 
at. no ordinary expense, from the continent of India, for service, 
where there are no roads,—and for war, where there was no enemy. 
Much has been said of the mismanagement of some Colonies of 
the Crown ; but we defy the ingenuity of Lord Bathurst himself to 
produce any thing so complete and perfect in the way of extra- 
vagance as this. Such a proceeding, however, brought matters at 
length to a crisis; and, as good sometimes comes out of evil, the 
Burmese war, local prodigality, and certain apprehensions. of ap- 
proaching parliamentary discussions, have effected what four-and- 
twenty years’ experience could not accomplish. 


Lord William Bentinck is said to have instituted some inquiries 
for the purpose of ascertaining the real nature of so kingly an 
expenditure in our eastern settlements, and in hopes of lessening 
the drain of the Bengal treasury ; but the Court of Directors, or 
rather, the Board of Controul, has anticipated him, and orders 
are said to have been sent out to India abolishing the Presiden- 
cy of Prince of Wales’s Island, and reducing the eastern settle- 
ments to their primitive, proper, and natural condition of factories 
depending upon the supreme Government. Under this suitable 
title, their modest utility will be in no respect impaired, and they 





* These two little vessels, of fifty or sixty tons burthen each, are 
expressly named in the accounts laid before Parliament. 
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will at least have some chance of being administered with a decent 
share of economy. 

The next retrenchment which has been carried into effect, is of a 
very different character. This affects not the great and wasteful 
establishments of the East India Company, civil, judicial, financial, 
and, above all, commercial ; not the army at large; still less the 
staff of the army, the most extravagant. part of it; but a few of the 
European officers of the army. The pay of all officers in Bengal 
serving below Allahabad, that is, serving in our ancient provinces, 
is reduced, An ensign loses 10 per ceut. of his pay, a lieutenant 
12 per cent., a captain 10 per eent., a major 18 per cent, anda 
lieutenant-colonel 20 per cent. All this has been done in consequence 
of express commands from the Court of Directors—commands often 
tepeated, and as often disobeyed by former authorities, on account 
of their palpable injustice. The operation of this rule is not pro- 
spective as it ought to be ; and hence there is an obvious breach of 
contract towards those who entered the service on the faith of the 
remuneration which existed for them at the time. This is the 
third sweeping retrenchment which has been made on the same 
class of persons within the last five-and-twenty years, while even 
commercial appointments, admitted by the public voice to be either 
pernicious or useless, have continued untouched for six-and-thirty. 
This mean and dirty work, which reminds us of the sacrifice of 
small clerks and the immunity of great ones which took place in 
this country some years ago when retreuchment was loudly called 
for, makes but a paltry saving after all, and is calculated to pro 
duce infinite discontent and dissatisfaction in by far the most effi- 
cient portion of our Indian establishments—in what, indeed, without 
any unfairness or partiality, may be pronounced the only efficient 
portion of it. If the reader should be at a loss to understand why 
the emoluments of one branch of the service remain untouched 
while those of another are sacrificed, he will easily discover the 
secret by referring to the first value of a civil and military appoint- 
ment. When, some years back, both used to be advertised for pub- 
lic sale in the newspapers, the first had an exchangeable value of 
40001. ; the second of hardly one-tenth part of that sum. The 
motives for forbearance in the one case are therefore ten times 
greater than in the other. Sons, brothers, nephews, cousins, grand- 
sons, and great connexions, would be involved in retrenching the 
allowances for the first description of officers; but no such dear 
relatives or influential connexions are for the most part involved in 
the losses of the second; and hence it is deemed just and proper 
that. these alone, although already by far the worst-paid part of the 
public establishment, should suffer when poverty and necessity on 
the part of the Company, the result of their own misrule, call for 
retrenchment. In this manner, the integrity of the ‘ good thing,” 
whether in money or influence, is secured, and the Directors of the 
East. India Company are thus entitled to be considered ‘ wise in 
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their generation ;’ even if their wisdom should, in the long run, im- 
pair the utility of the instrument that conquered India, and 
Maintains the conquest; or prove another, but not a new expe- 
riment, to tempt the only danger to which the stability of our Indian 


empire is exposed. 
In the way of raising money, our Indian financiers have, of late, 
neither proved very expert nor very successful. In fact, they may 
be more safely described as extortioners. Either through pernicious 
monopolies, or with jobs, or through a traffic which does not de- 
serve the name of commerce, or through the exclusion of European 
industry and capital which would enrich the country and multiply 
its resources and revenue, or through impolitic, burthensome, and 
mischievous forms of taxation, millions are yearly. squandered by 
them, and lost to the people of India and England ; but no attempt 
whatever is made to abolish nuisances, or to improve the administra- 
tion on any principle of liberality or rectitude. Imitating the savage 
who cuts down the tree for the fruit, or the boy in the fable who killed 
the goose for the golden eggs, they thrust their hands as improvident- 
ly as feloniously into the pockets of the people. Twice defeated by 
the verdicts of juries, in the case of the notorious stamp regulation, 
we find them now again persevering in the same unpopular mea- 
sure, and transmitting for the authorities a new law ten times more 
burthensome and vexatious than the first. All deeds and writings not 
drawn on stamped paper are declared by this new regulation to be 
invalid ; and in a country where the wages of labour do not exceed 
twopence a day—where poverty is almost universal—where stamps, 
or any thing in the shape of stamps, are a novelty—where thirty 
languages are spoken, and not one of them the language in which 
the stamp is impressed,—a penalty of 5001. sterling is inflicted for 
the most trifling violation of it! Even in England, where stamp- 
‘duties. are sufficiently burthensome, we are strangers, at least in 

practice, to so excessive and so tyrannical an enactment. 


When the free trade was partially opened in 1813, the legisla- 
ture provided protection for it by limiting all imposts to a. low and 
very moderate standard ; and this security has been continued with- 
out alteration for fourteen years. On all Indian goods exported to 
Great Britain in English bottoms, no duty is charged. The Com- 
pany is even compelled to withdraw on such goods its heavy and 
vexatious transit-duties of 105, 74, and 5 per cent. In respect to 
‘imports, no duty at all is allowed to be charged on metals, woollens, 
and naval stores ; aud on all other articles the fixed duty is but 22 
per cent., while the Company charges, as it did before its last char- 
ter, 10, 15, and 20 per cent. upon the corresponding articles im- 
ported in foreign bottoms, a charge which would have been inevita- 
bly continued on the free trade in British ships, but for the inter- 
ference of the Legislature. But what security is all this to the 
free trader, if the East India Company be allowed indirectly to tax 
its commercial rivals by a heavier and far more vexatious impost 
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on receipts, powers of attorney, bills of exchange, bills of lading, 
‘invoices, and all the necessary instruments of trade. 


The singular obstinacy with which the local authorities in India 
“persevere in this unpopular measure, in this unsuitable and unpro- 
“ductive impost, is a striking proof of the stupid and dogged cha- 
racter of the despotism generally. It might be supposed, that 
though this measure were impolitic and vexatious to the tax-payer, 
“yet ‘that it would be, at least, productive in point of revenue, and 
‘cheap in the collection; but, even here, it is wanting, and this to 
a degree, too, of which there is no example in European, or 
even Indian, revenue. ‘The total gross produce of the stamp duties 
for the whole Presidency of Bengal, comprising a population little 

“short of 60,000,000 of people, amounted, for the last year to 
which the accounts are rendered, only to 2,206,934 sicca rupees, 
a stm which the reader may convert into pounds sterling by 
omitting the unit. ‘The charges were no less than 484,769 rupees, 

“so that the net revenue was no more than 172,216/.. ‘The expense 

“of collection, then, is full 28 per cent., which is no less than 26 per 
cent. beyond the cost of collecting the same branch of revenue in 

‘England. This odious tax, so expensive in the collection, yields to 

- ‘the revenue less than three farthings per head on the whole popula- 
tion. We would put it, therefore, to the Court of Directors, whe- 
_ ther an impost which is only equal to a capitation tax of three far- 
“things, is worth such a sacrifice of popularity to themselves, and 
“such a load of vexation to their subjects; or, whether, even if it 
were doubled, or even trebled, which is not probable, it would be 
worth all these evils, especially when the period is approaching in 
which the whole system must be inquired into by the people of 

England,—a somewhat more formidable enemy than the poor Indians, 

We ask, whether the unpopular retrenchments and burthensome 
“modes of taxation to which we have just alluded, can be necessary, 
“while waste the most lavish, and expenditure the most extravagant, 
are staring us in the face in fifty departments of the Indian Govern- 
‘ment. Let us, for a moment, enumerate a few of these. There 
are sixty thousand tons of shipping, at least, engaged in the China 
monopoly, taken up, the lowest at 21/. 11s. per ton, and the highest 
at 271: “Now, ships that will bring home tea as safely as these may 
“be had for about one-third part of the average of these charges, and 
_they will perform ‘the voyage in about half the time.* The Com- 
pany’s freights, at 24/. per ton, would give employment, if the 

‘capital were so disposed of, to 180,000 tons of free shipping, 

which, under present difficulties, we-may presume, would be some 
~Small relief to the shipowners. The difference between the Com- 





* The present state of freight is moderate in the extreme, even in 
‘eoiiparison with some taken up since the return of peace. A few vessels, 
for example, were taken up at 54/. per ton, when, it appears, the Free 
‘Trader could not get employment for his shipping at 8/. 
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pany’s shipping and the private shipping would make a saving of 
960,0001. per annum to the public. Here is, then, if we may be 
permitted the expression, a net waste to this prodigious amount. 
Even this would be sufficient to save the Company from the neces- 
sity of filching an Ensign’s pay, or vexing and taxing a free mer- 
chant’s bill of lading. The next item of extravagance to which we 
shall allude, as affording room for moderate retrenchment, is a cer- 
tain establishment at Canton, where twelve gentlemen, under the 
modest title of supercargoes, divide between them 80,0001. a year, 
besides being supplied with house-room and a tolerable table into the 
bargain. This is within 20 per cent. of the cost of the whole Con- 
sulate of Great Britain all over the world, upon a scale so liberal 
as to be complained of by the nation for its extravagance. A Con- 
sul-General of the Crown would think himself liberally paid with 
2,0001. a year. In this case, the old ladies and the young ladies of 
England might, in the article of tea, be saved 78,000/. per annum ; 
or, if this amount were not better disposed of, the East India Come 
pany might take it, instead of a subaltern’s pay, to liquidate the in- 
terest of the debt incurred by the Burmese war. 

The expenses of the East India Company’s establishments in 
England, on account of the tea trade, exclusive of the shipping, 
interest, insurance, and a share of general establishments, amounts 
yearly. to about 250,0001. This was the case in 1824, when the 
quantity of tea imported by the Company (but not the quantity 
sold) was 27 478,914 lbs., and its estimated value 3,892,8311, 19s. 8d. 
Here, then, are charges to the amount of 64 per cent., not upon 
the natural, but upon the monopoly price of tea, which is obviously 
extravagant. We would make the East India Company a liberal 
allowance for commission, and even for brokerage, say 33 per cent. ; 
but we would not permit them to charge this upon the amount of a 
tax imposed by themselves, as well as upon the true cost of the 
commodity. Allowing them the American export price for the core 
responding year, would make their teas not 8,892,8311., but 
2,898,9951. ; showing that the monopoly tax amounted to 793,8361., 
under the supposition, which is not true, that the average value of 
American teas is not greater than that of the Company's. The charge 
of three-and-a-half per cent. upon the Company’s teas, thus reduced 
to their proper valuation, will be 101,4641. ; and this, deducted from 
their actual charges, will amount to a saving of 148,5361. 

The little items of economy which we have now hinted at, and 
they do not amount to one-tenth part of what we have ample means 
of exhibiting, come to one miJlion one hundred and eighty-six thou- 
sand, five hundred and thirty-six pounds sterling! Now, the in- 
terest of the debt, incurred by the Burmese war, amounts, at 5 per 
cent., only to 750,000/. annually ; so that even this saving, though 
but a fraction of what might be saved, is far more than sufficient to 
cover it, and is, indeed, in every way sufficient to save the subal- 
tern’s pittance, and rescue the Free Trade from further imposition. 








Tue Mosiem anv THE FRANK, 
(From ‘ The Hungarian Tales,’) 


Across the trackless desert ride 
A Moslem and a Frank, 
To spread their evening tents beside 
The well-spring’s shaded tank ;— — 
Brief rest, though sweet !—long ere the sun 
Glares fiercely forth, again 
Their twilight course perforce they run 
Athwart the sultry plain. 


Lo! as they pass, the rustling reeds 
Quiver, where, gliding soft, 

Ajsuake uncoils its spotted weeds, 
And rears its crest aloft ! 

Bismillah ! with an arm of strength, 
The Frank hath aim’d his blow,— 

Flings high in air its mangled length, 
Then dashes it below! 


* What hast thou done?’ the Moslem cries ; 
‘ Thy ruthless hand hath slain 

A thing great Allah from the skies 
Breathed on without disdain ; 

Tt had not harm’d thee,—could not harm 
Thy courser on his speed.— 

Away !—thine act—thy heart—thy arm 
Have shamed thy Christian creed ! 


‘ Through the wide world, the reptile race, 
Like man, have harbour given ; 

But who shall dare assign the space, 
Their heritage from heaven ? 

Will not that God thy deed condemn, 
Whose power, intent to bless, 

Fashion’d the wilderness for them,— 
Them for the wilderness ? 


* Go !—in the meanest thing that lives, 
Revere its Maker's hand ; 
And reverence the will which gives 
To all @ promised land! 
To all his sheltering care! and know 
- Phat, through a just decree, 
That mercy which thou lov’st to show, 
Will be vouchsafed to thee !’ 
R 2 
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RickarRbs ON THE Revenve Systems oF Inp1a. 


We have already submitted to our readers the substance of two 
essays, forming the first and second parts of a work by Mr. 
Rickards, entitled, ‘ India, or Facts, illustrative of the character 
and condition of the Native inhabitants.’ The third part of this very 
able treatise has just appeared, and we earnestly recommend all 
those who are inferested in the well-being of that unfortunate por- 
tion of our fellow-subjects, or whom motives of curiosity or ambi- 
tion may induce to desire an acquaintance with Indian affairs, to 
provide themselves with this comprehensive epitome of the princi- 
pal arguments of a question increasing every day in urgency and 
importance. 

Of the third part, to which we now direct the attention of that 
portion of the public wko depend on our pages for information 
respecting our Eastern territories, we can only say, that no man cer- 
tainly is better qualified, and we think none so well, as Mr. Rick- 
ards, to lead them, without danger of error, through the labyrinth of 
Indian Finance. Differing from former writers, most of whom 
have been enabled to discuss but one branch of the complicated 
interests bound up in the charter of the East India Company, our 
author possesses an intimate acquaintance with them all. Having 
filled a high office in the civil service, he is well versed in the gene- 
ral policy of the Company ; as collector of an important district, his 
means of information respecting their financial system have been 
as unlimited in their extent as in the usefulness of their employ- 
ment; as the head of an eminent East India house, he has daily 
opportunities of observing the practical evil of restrictions asserted 
by the retainers of monopoly to be essential to the stability of our 
power and influence in Asia; and to all these qualities he adds a 
generous and affectionate feeling of commiseration for the miserable 
people to whom he has dedicated his work, as a pledge of his re- 
membrance, esteem, and regard. 


When we have enriched the columns of ‘ The Oriental Herald’ 
with the ‘ facts’ contained in this third part of Mr. Rickards’ work, 
we shall express our opinion of its merits; under a sense certainly of 
strong deference to him, but yet with that freedom of criticism 
the value of which no man can better appreciate than himself, 
We say this, because the flattering notice which he occasionally 
takes of a work entitled ‘The Law and Constitution of India,’ by 
an author whose views of Indian policy are, at least, as tyrannical 
as his own are liberal and enlightened, has somewhat mitigated 
the distrust which we remember to have entertained of that 
anonymous authority. No two works can be more dissimilar in 
the manifest tendency of their principles than ‘ India, or Facts,’ and 
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‘ The Law and Constitution of India.’ Not one step further than 
the major of a syllogism (as it appears to us) could Mr. Rickards 
and the writer of that production proceed together. Yet the learn- 
ing of the latter may be as great as his use of it is perverse ; and we 
shall, therefore, make no difficulty of using his ‘ Facts,’ when cor- 
roborated by those of Mr. Rickards ; against each and every of his 
inductions for the present, at least, we utterly protest. 


We now confine ourselves to a careful description of the system 
of Musulman finance which existed previously to the grant of the 
Dewanny of Bengal. A clear insight into this unparalleled engine 
of extortion is the only key which can open to us a view of the various 
settlements, whether Zemindarry, Ryotwar, Mowwar, or Kulwar, 
which prevail in India. We profess merely to present an analysis 
of the first three sections of the third part of Mr. Rickards’ work. 
To preserve perspicuity, without encroaching too much on other 
papers, we have been obliged to disturb the order of the author's 
investigations, and to take various liberties with the text ; in defence 
of which, we can only plead our anxiety to disseminate as widely as 
possible the contents of a publication, containing more really valu- 
able and available information on Indian affairs than any that has 
yet come under our review. 

1. The basis of the revenue systems of India within the British 
territories. 

On establishing their dominion in Hindoostan, the Musulmans 
applied the principles of the Koran, and of their most celebrated 
law tract, the Hedaya, to the formation of their financial system. 
They accordingly asserted a proprietary right to all the lands they 
conquered ; and fixed, that one half of the gross produce of the 
soil should be the tribute, or tax, to be exacted from infidel culti- 
vators, as a merciful compensation for not murdering the male 
population, and enslaving the women and children. From the 
plain import of the laws of Menu, which, among a variety of other 
confirmatory passages, declare ‘ cultivated land to be the property 
of him who cut away the wood, or who first cleared and tilled it,,— 
from the tenor of deeds of undoubted antiquity for the sale and 
alienation of estates, to be found in what Colonel Wilkes calls the 
‘ Mackenzie collection,—and from the traces of individual pro- 
prietary right discovered in Canara, Tanjore, and other countries in 
which the Musulman Governments had not, or only partially, 
been established, there is every reason to conclude that this right 
was universal under the ancient Hindoo dynasties. In Travan- 
core, Malabar, and other countries into which the Musulman arms 

had not penetrated, at least until the days of Hyder and Tippoo 
Sultaun, a class of landed proprietors, an absolutely titled aristo- 
cracy, have existed from time immemorial to the present hour ; 
with rights to the possession of their respective estates as full, as 
clearly defined, and as well understood, as in any part of the civi- 
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lised world. It is also found, that in countries long subject to the 
rule of Mohammedan governors, their exertions had actually ex- 
tinguished the traces of private property in land, by the annihila- 
tion or dispersion of those who were its rightful possessors ; that 
in countries (such as Tanjore, Tinnevelly, and Canara) in which 
the Mohammedan rule had been only partial or temporary, this right 
was in progress of actual extinction, and approached nearer and 
nearer to its term, in proportion to the duration of Musulman 
tyranny ; the proprietors, from fear of Musulman exactions and 
severities, gradually deserting or disowning their estates, and leaving 
them to be managed by their tenants and Ryots.* In Malabar, 
under the Government of Hyder Ali and Tippoo Sultaun, most of the 
Hindoo landed proprietors were compelled to seek refuge in ‘Tra- 
vancore. ‘I was personally acquainted’ (says Mr. Rickards) ‘ with 
some who, from the same causes, had deserted their estates, and 
retired for safety into Coimbatoor.’ We have thus a collection of 
facts of indisputable authority, to prove that wherever the Musul- 
man dominion was established, and had long prevailed in India, 
the complete degradation of one of the most important classes of 
society, the landed proprietors, was the consequence. These were 
either reduced to the state of cultivators of their own patrimony, 
for such a share only of its produce as barely preserved them and 
their families from starvation, or driven as fugitives from their own 
lands, to seek a subsistence by service, intrigue, force of arms, or 
common robbery and plunder, in other countries. Although the 
Hindoo rulers of ancient India were never at a loss for expedients 
to ease their loving subjects of the burden of superfluous wealth, 
still private property in land seems to have been recognised by 
them as a sacred right, which even the hand of despotism would 
rarely violate ; at all events, not till the Hindoos had repossessed 
themselves of the Musulman provinces in Hindoostan and the 
Deccan ; after which, even Hindoo rulers—such is the force of evil 
example—had no scruple, as late events have proved, to tread in 
the steps of their unrighteous predecessors. When the British 
power supplanted that of the Mohammedans in Bengal, we did not, 
it is true, adopt the sanguinary part of their creed ; but, from the 
impure fountain of their financial system, did we, to our shame, 
claim the inheritance of a right to seize upon half the gross pro- 
duce of the land as tax; and, wherever our arms have since 
triumphed, we have invariably proclaimed this savage right ; 
coupling it at the same time with the senseless doctrine of the pro- 
prietary right to those lands being vested in the sovereign, in virtue 
of the right of conquest. This doctrine, it is true, accords with the 
precepts of the Koran; but is diametrically opposed to the plain 





* The term Ryot is commonly used to express an actual cultivator of 
the soil, but it means properly a tenant of land paying rent, and a trader 
or artificer paying taxes., 
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import and letter of the laws of Menu. Neither the authority, 
however, of the ‘ Divine Legislator,’ nor the absurdity and injustice 
of the principle itself, nor the evidence and proof of existing pro- 
prietary rights, could deter the British Government from preferring 
the more rigorous and destructive system of the Musulmans. 


~ It will be known to persons who have had any thing to do with 
the productions of land, that, in any considerable tract of country, 
varying in soil, situation, and climate, half the gross produce is by 
no means sufficient for the maintenance of the cultivator and his 
family, and the requisite expenses of husbandry. In India, as in 


other countries, there are interspersed, here and there, fertile and’ 


well-watered valleys, whose annual produce is so great as to be 
able to afford that the half, and, in some places, that more than the 
half, should be paid as rent, or free revenue, with a sufficient reserve 
for the Ryot’s maintenance and expenses ; but, in the generality of 
lands, six, seven, eight, and nine-tenths of the produce are indispen- 
sable for the latter purpose. It is, therefore, obvious that a tax of 
half the produce, even if it could be fairly assessed, can never be 
universally levied from the inhabitants of the country. It is also 
obvious that there are insurmountable difficulties in the way of 
valuing, with any degree of accuracy, the produce of extensive coun- 
tries, varying with the difference of seasons, weather, the means of 
irrigation, the various articles of cultivation, the degrees of industry 
employed, the distance or proximity of markets, the means of sale, 
the frequent fluctuations of prices ; liable also to accidents, such as 
inundations, tempests, droughts, blights, &c., neither to be fore- 
seen nor obviated. The attempt to make such a valuation has, in 
every instance, proved its impracticability. Yet the Native asses- 
sors employed on this duty, fearing that the avowal of the truth 
would be thought, by their European superiors, a disqualification 
for office, have invariably produced specious accounts of the mea- 
surement, culture, and produce of the lands of their respective 
villages, on which the revenue is nominally collected; but which 
the author, as well as the highest Indian authorities, have, on 
examination, always found to be fabrications. ‘The fact is, that the 
Native assessor, aware of the impossibility of executing the task 
imposed on him, but feeling, at the same time, the necessity of pre- 
senting some plausible indication of its performance, assembles the 
most influential personages in the villages ; and this conclave agree 
among themselves to write against the name of each cultivator the 
portion of produce or the sum of money he is required to pay. 
This is not only an arbitrary proceeding, full of error, but liable to 
all the abuses in favour of men of influence, and tu the detriment of 
more helpless inhabitants, which may be expected from persons 
whose propensities to corrupt dealing are not to be controlled. So 
little pretension, indeed, have these accounts to accuracy, that some 
have been found to contain items of cultivated lands, with a tax an- 
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nexed equal to, and often greatly exceeding, the value of the gross 
produce. In other instances, tracts of cultivated lands have been 
wholly omitted ; and in others, a minute specification given of pro- 
ducefrom spots never known to be any thing but wasteor jungle. The 
Native assessor, however, is aware that the higher he raises the 
revenue of the villages within his survey, the more he will recom- 
mend himself to the favour of his European superior ;_and the col- 
lector himself also knows that the constant increase, misnamed 
improvement, of the revenue, will always be his strongest claim on 
the Revenue Board, and Government at the Presidency, to praise 
and promotion. In consequence, each collectorship has been taxed 
to the utmost farthing which it was possible to extort from helpless 
Ryots ; with the reserve only of what was necessary for the private 
embezzlement of the Native officers. 


But a short review of the proceedings of the revenue department 
previously to 1789 will best exemplify the state of the country, and 
how far it was prepared for the important change then introduced ; 
and, as the Mogul or Musulman system was thus the foundation 
of our own, it is right we should first understand how the archetype 
itself was constructed. 


Musulman Administration. 


From the author of the ‘ Law and Constitution of India,’ we 
learn that a Musulman conqueror is authorised by law to carry 
into captivity and reduce to slavery the infidel inhabitants of a 
conquered country like India; that every right and interest which 
the conquered inhabitants before possessed ceases and determines 
by the very act of conquest ; that the former inhabitants may con- 
sequently be removed, and another people placed in their room at 
the will of the conqueror, but that the old inhabitants may be suf- 
fered to remain ‘ under the conditions required by law,’ which are the 
payment of khurauj, or land-tax, and the jusyeh, or capitation-tax ; 
for the discharge of which, or at least the former, the land is held 
answerable ; and the actual property of the soil vested or established 
in its actual cultivators. The sources of Musulman revenue are 
thus stated to be,— 


_ 1. The Khurauj, i. e. half the gross produce of land; in some 
instances, less. ‘The best description, however, of this impost is 
given by the great lawyer Shumsul Aymah Surukhsee, who says, 
‘ There shall be left for every one who cultivates his land as much 
as he requires for his own support and that of his family, till the 
next crop be reaped, and for seed.’ This much (miserable pittance !) 
shall be left to him: what remains is khurauj, and shall go to the 
public treasury. 


2. The Jusyeh, or capitation tax, payable by non-Moslem or in- 
fidel subjects, as ‘ an equivalent for sparing their lives.’ 
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8. Tribute from dependent or conquered States.* 


4. Oosher-ut-tujaurut, customs or tithe on merchandise, levied 
at the rate of 24 per cent. on a Moslem, 5 per cent. on a Zimmee, 
(infidel subject,) and 10 per cent. on a Hurbee, or subject of a 
foreign state. 

5. Zukaut, or tax on brood cattle, camels, kine, horses, sheep, 
and goats, payable only by Musulmans. 

6. Zukaut, a tax of 24 per cent. on gold and silver bullion, or- 
naments, plate made of the precious metals; also on merchandise 
not in transit, stock in trade: every thing, in short, yielding a profit 
or increase, was liable to this tax. 

7. Sudukut ul Fetz, alms at the Eed (festival) of Fetz. 


8. Khooms, a fifth part of prize or plunder taken in war, of the 
produce of metal mines, of treasure trove, and wrecks; which fifth 
was always required to be sent to the imperial Exchequer. 

9. Escheats, property without legal heirs escheated to the crown. 


10. War tax, which might be made, and no doubt was made, a 
fruitful source of exaction in India, as the occasion for such ex- 
action could seldom be wanting.t 

These are stated to be the legitimate objects of revenue under a 
Moslem Government. But, besides those, there were numerous 
other taxes called Abwab Soubahdarry, or viceregal imposts, which. 
went to enrich the viceroys and other subordinate officers of the 
state, at whose mercy and discretion they were left to be col- 
lected. 

The Tumar Jumma, or, as it is sometimes called, Assul Jumma, 
is often referred to in official records as a standard of high autho-- 
rity. It professed to be an actual and correct admeasurement of 
all the lands of the empire, cultivated and uncultivated ; and of the 
quantity, as well as money-value, of the produce of every separate 
field or beegah. It may, therefore, be considered as an attempt on: 
the part of Akbar and his ministers to methodize the Khurauj,. 
(land revenue,) or to reduce the collection of it to fixed principles ; 
and as the same mode of assessing lands has been adopted, or pro- 
fessed to be adopted, in our revenue settlements in India, the reader 
should be informed of the principles on which this celebrated stand- 
ard was’ framed. 

We read in the ‘ Ayeen Akbery, or Institutes of Akbar,’ that the: 
lands of the empire were formerly measured and divided into beegahs 
of 3,600 Hahee square guz. Before the reign of Akbar, many dif- 
ferent kinds of guz had been in use; and, to obviate the confusion 
arising from a multiplicity of measures, the Emperor established this 
Hahee guz, which appears to have been equal to twenty-four inches, 





* Settled by convention, always arbitrary. 
+ Observations on the Law and Constitution of India, p. 117. 
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and, at this rate,.a beegah would be about a third of an English 
acre.* Akbar then divided the lands into four different classes : 

1. Poolej, land cultivated for every harvest, being never allowed 
to lie fallow. 


2. Perowty, land kept out of cultivation for a short time, that 
the soil may recover its strength. 


3. Checher, which had lain fallowed for three or four years. 


4. Bunjer, land which had not been cultivated for five years 
and upwards. 

The Poolej and Perowty lands were subdivided into three sorts ; 
best, middling, and worst ; and, according to the ‘ Ayeen Akbery,'t 
the rule of assessment was to add together the produce of a beegah 
of each sort, and the third of that aggregate sum was the medium 
produce of one beegah of poolej and perowty lands ; one-third part 
of which was the revenue settled by the Emperor. It appears from 
a regulation of 1805,} that the same terms were then in use to 
express the divisions and subdivisions of land in the upper provinces 
of Bengal. Instead, however, of one-third of the medium produce, 
as in Akbar'’s time, modern rulers have found it more convenient to 
take to themselves the produce of poolej lands, leaving only three- 
eighths to the Ryot. 

In the ‘ Ayeen Akbery,’ two tables are annexed, one to show the 
produce per beegah of eleven different articles cultivated in the poolej 
and perowty lands for the spring harvest, and the other for the 
autumn harvest. 

The following extracts will explain the practical operation of this 
mode of admeasurement : 








Spring Crop. Wheat. Maunds. 
Produce of a beegah of best poolej land...... . 18 0 
Do. do. do. of middling do. ...... .. 12 0 
Do. do. do. of worst do. ........ 8 35 
Aggregate produces. 660i cs si va sdb 38 35 
One-third being medium produce ......... ... 12 38} 
One-third of medium produce, being the amount 
CE POPE onesies diss comassenenees 123 
Autumn Crop. Cotton. > 
Produce of a beegah of best poolej ............ 100 
Do. do. do. middling do............ + 720 
Do. do. do. worst Rs rasan as bene 5 0 
Aggregate produce of three beegahs of different 
BOTEB. 6 ose sincere veeriempevioW esis Kd 000 se 0ums 2. 





* See Rickards, in notes, p. 299. 
t Ayeen Akbery, p. 306. Rickards, p. 300. 
t Vide Sec, 12, Reg. 9, of 1805, 
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Autumn Crop. Cotton. Maunds. 


One-third of preceding being medium produce 
ans 6 ott Gas Kone nneseaee ap 4 Z 20 

One-third of medium produce in amount of land 
FOVORUE oo ccicciccccctodcccsccccectececcccs 2 20 


Similar tables are inserted for the bunjer and checher lands ; and 
the husbandman had his choice to pay the revenue in ready money, 
(to ascertain the amount of which, persons were appointed to learn 
and report the current prices of every province in the empire,) or 
by kunkoot or by bhawely ; the former being an inspection of the 
crop while standing, the latter a division of it after it is gathered. 


The money rates at which the revenue of a beegah of poolej land 
was fixed are next particularised in tables of nineteen years collec- 
tion, * commencing at the sixth year of Akbar’s reign, (A. D. 1561,) 
and concluding with the twenty-fourth, (A. D. 1579.) These tables 
are said to have been constructed after the most diligent investiga- 
tion ; and, as the former system of annual variation was found to be 
productive of much inconvenience, oppression, and complaint, Akbar 
ordered a settlement to be concluded for ten years; by which reso- 
lution, says Abul Farez, giving ease to the people, he procured for 
himself their daily blessings. 


The mode adopted was as follows : 


In each purgunnah, or district, there was a Canongoe, and in each 
village a Putwary ; these were public accountants, whose business it 
was to keep regular accounts or registers of cultivation. On the occa- 
sion of framing the TTumar Jumma, these officers were assembled at 
the Royal Exchequer ; and ten principal Canongoes, with Rajah 
Tuder Mull and Mozeffer Khan, Akbar’s ministers of finance, at 
their head, were appointed to collect the accounts of the provincial 
officers. Then, having taken the tukseem mulk, or divisions of the 
empire, they estimated the produce of the lands, and formed a new 
Jumma. 

The Tumar Jumma, therefore, was nothing more than a decennial 
statement, formed by an estimate of the collections of the ten pre- 
ceding years, the average receipt of which was fixed as the annual 
rate for ten years to come. It appears, however, from the history 
of the twelve soubahs, or viceroyalties, of Hindoostan, in the second 
volume of the ‘ Ayeen Akbery,’ in which a detail is given of the tuk- 
seem jumma, (that is, the precise portion of revenue attaching to each 
village or subdivision of the different provinces,) that it continued in 
force after the ten years had expired. 

The following is an extract from the ‘Ayeen Akbery,’ of the tables 
of nineteen years’ rates of the province of Allahabad, on which the 
jumma of that district is founded : 





* Nineteen years is a cycle of the moon, during which period the 
seasons are supposed to undergo a complete alteration. 














[Table of Nineteen Years’ Rates of Revenue, collected from a 
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Tue Sprinc HARVEST OF THE Sousan (§ OF Al 
7 10th 11th 12th 13th 14th 15th 1 
= Pad seet. Yost Year. Year. Year. | Year. Year. ¥e 
Wheat ......-++-| 90 90 | 90 |60 to 64 [80 to 100|80 to 100} +70 62 | 48to80 421 
Cabul Vetches.... — —_—_|— _ —_ _ _ _ 38 to 50 B 1 
Indian ditto......} 80 80 | 80 |56 to 64 |76 to 90 |76 to 90 |76 to 90/58 to 90} 24 to 80 ny 
Barley ....0.....| 70 | 80] 8080t0120/ 80 | 80 | 80 |70t076] 50to10 § | 30% 
Pot herbs,.......| 80 80 | 80 |80 to 120} 80 80 |70to86\60to70} 44 } 
Kooknar.....--.| 160 | 160] 160] 140 140 140 140 | 130 {100 to 130 1 + 
Maaesfer Flowers |+ Maund} do. | do. {70 to 80 80 80 80 76 | 60to70 44 
Linseed: .....++- 80 80 | 80 {70 to 80 80 80 80 64 30 to 80 
Mustard ........| 80 80} 80 |70t080} 80 80 80 |20to 60] 30 to80 ! 
Rees ictisnciass|. O02 60 | 50 [40 to 54 [54 to 60 [54 to 6@ |54to60| 42 | 17 to60 a: 
Arzen .........-| 44 44} 20] 30 40 {30 to 40 [36 to 56/19 to 36] 17 to 36 vt 
Peas.scsseeeeees| a fied ie — _ — |15 to 60] 18 to'43 Wi 
European Musk aes mee ees wad ne — — | 120 {120 to 16y 120 1 
Melons 12% 
Indian ditto......| 10 mt Piaf ai 10 10 10 |10to12] 12 to16 2 
Shalykowr ......] 60 601 60| 60 [54to80] 60 {60 to 70/40t060| 44 to 46 4 
Ajwain..........| 80 | 80] 80] 80 80 80 80 | 80 | 70 to 100 70 | 
Onions......e.0.) — —-| — _ _ _ _ — | 70to 100} | 
Fenugreek ......) 9 — —-|—-| - — _ _ — | 36 to70 re 
Carrots ........{1 Maund] do. | do. | do do. do. do. | do. | 24 to30 24 
Keyu ..... cooeel oo —l|— = — — — = 24 = 
THe AUTUMN HARVEST OF THE SoOUBAH or A 
6th & | sth | oth | 10th 1th 12th 13th 14th 15th E 
7th yrs} Year. | Year.| Year.}] Year. Year. Year. Year. Year. |e 
Suget Cane called|) | —}| —| —1] 200 200 200 200 200 2 
Commer Sugar || 189 | 180 | 180 | 160 | 180 180 180 170 to 180/174 to 180 100. 
Shaly Mushkeen....] —| —| —| 80] 80 80 80 80 | 56 to 100 56: 
Common Rice......| 70] 70] 70] 60 |80to90 |80to90| 70 48 | 36 to 80 36 
Shaly Moonjee ....J —{| —/{ —| —| — _ _ _ 48 ‘ 
Cotton .... .. ....| 120 | 120 | 130 | 110} 120 120 120 96 | 90 to120 90. 
Pot herbs..........| 80} 80] 80] 80] 80 80 80 80 70 70 
Sesame seed ......| 60} 60] 80] 70] 80 80 80 64 | 50 to 100 30 
Mowth............| 48| 48] 54] 44 [54to70] 50 50 36 | 22 to 60 29. 
Mash .......+...-| 48| 48] 54] 44 154t070| 50 48 36 | 28to70 28 
Mowng ........--| 48] 48] 48| 44] 44 44 44 44 | 32to072 32 
Jewar «..ssssse.e.| 50] 50] 60] 48] 60 48 48 40 26 } 
Lehdereh.. vevesees] 48] 48] 48] 44 [50 to 56 [50 to 56 [50 to 56 | 40 to 56 20 : 
MbyA..ccccceesee| m=} — | —]| — _ _ _— _ o 
Koderem..........| 44] 44] 44] 44 1/44 to 64 [54 to 64 [54 to 64 36 | 22to 60 21 
Korey.......-.6..| 40] 40] 50] 24 30 30 30 20 10 | 
Shamakh,.........| 36] 36] 50] 30] 36 54 (36 to 54 30 30 | 
Gall.....s.se--| 44] 44] 501] 40 [50 to 56 [50 to 56 [50 to 56 28 | 13to 44 13 
AYZ@N .escccseeeee 44| 44] 50] 40] 40 40 40 36 | 20 to 36 20 
Mundeweh ........} 46| 46] 50] 40| 40 [52 to 56 |52 to 56 34 | 22 to56 22 
Indigo ........65. 140 | 140 | 160 | 140} 140 140 140 136 |150 to 160 130 
Hemp .s.......++-| 80| 80] 80] 80] 80 80 80 78 | 70 to 120) 70 
Tareyeh «,........| 80] 80|/ 80; —| — _ ant — — | 30080 32 
Turmeric..........} —| —{|—]— — vine pit al 100 
Cutchalu.......... —}—-| -—-j| — _ _ ot Ls 70 
Kulet ........ eS a TS ee es ee an an iil 20 
Henna....... eoeee) | mt] —] —_— _— — ak 58 
Water Melons.....-| —| —/| —{| — —_~ sae wee io 10 to12 10 
Pan ...cccccesceee| — fo —]| —] — _ _ aoe oil 180 
Singhareh erereeee — _— _— _ _— — — —_— 100 
PROT AS, 66.04.0008 —j|—| —} — _— — one ati ee = 
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16th 
Year. 


17th 
Year, 


18th 
Year. 


19th 
Year. 


20th 
Year. 


2ist 
Year. 


22nd 
Year. 


23rd 
Year. 


24th 
Year. 








42 to 100 
50 
32 to 45 
50 to 100 
32 to.50 
100 to 130. 
60 to 70 
30: to 64 
26 to 44 
24 to 40 
14.to 36 
14 to 40 


120 to 160 


12 to 16 

40. to 48 

70 to 80 

70 to 100 

36 to 70 

24 to 34 
24 


42 to 100 
50 
13 to 40 
50 to 100 
28.to 70 
100 to 130 
60 to 70 
26 to 64 
26 to 44 
18 to 40 
17 to 36 
17 to 40 


120 to 160 


12 to 16 

40 to 48 

70 to 100 

70 to 100 

36 to 70 

24 to 30 
24 


48 to70 | 40 to70 
50 50 
20 to 45.| 20 to45 
40 to 100} 40 to 100 
30 to 50 | 21 to 50 
100 to 130/100 to 130 
52 to 70 | 50 to 70 
18 to 64 | 20 to 64 
22 to 44 | 24 to 44 
15 to 40 | 15 to 40 
16 to 36 | 16 to 23 
15 to40 | 17 to34 


80 to 160} 66 to 160 


8tol6} 9tol6 
36 to 46 | 38 to 46 
60 to 100] 52 to 100 
70 to 100} 70 to 100 
36 to 70 | 36 to 70 
23 to 40 | 20 to 40 
24 25 





42% to 624 


100 to 130 


33 to 50 
30 to 74 
40 to 100 
22 to 50 


43 to 70 
22 to 31 
25 to 43 
18 to 43 
14 to 23 
17 to 44 


43 to 160 


12 to 42 
22 to 42 
52 to 70 
70 to 76 
50 to 73 
20 to.39 
25 


48 to 86 
43 to 57 
44 to 60 
22 to 47 
100 to 130 
56 to 70 
23 to 28 
26 to 46 
24 to 36 
16 to 23 
18 to 44 


86 to 120 


12 to 16 
36 to 42 
52 to 73 
62 to 76 
52 to 82 
20 to 26 
25 


624 to 86 
36 to 75 
33 to 50 
46 to 60 
45 to 83 

100 to 130 
56 to 70 
20 to 27 
28 to 36 
21 to 35 
14 to 23 
18 to 44 


86 to 120 


12 to 16 
32 to 42 
70 to 73 
72 to 76 
52 to 72 
20 to 25 
25 





40 to 62 
26 to 75 
22 to 44 
43 to 60 
38 to 56 
100 to 130 
56 to 70 
18 to 22 
22 to 30 
25 to 28 
14 to 23 
17 to 28 


40 to75 
40 to 63 
24 to 43 
37 to 60 
24 to 56 
100 to 130 
56 to 70 
18 to 24 
22 to 44 
17 to 38 
14 to 30 
18 to 41 





86 to 120 


12 to 16 
40 to 42 
52 to 73 
72 to 76 
28 to 80 
14 to 25 
16 


86 to 120 


12 to 16 
40 to 50 
52 to 73 
70 to 95 
40 to 80 
16 to 24 
25 
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ETFEN YEARS’ RATES. 





16th 
Year. 


17th 
Year. 


18th 
Year. 


19th 
Year. 


20th 
Year, 


2ist 
Year. 


22nd 
Year. 


23rd 
Year. 


24th 
Year. 





200 200 


86 to 110 
‘56 to 76 
36 to 58 
48 
70 to 120 
60 to 100 
39 to 40 
22 to 46 
28 to 42 
32 to 46 
26 
20 


100 to 144 


56 to 76 
36 to 50 7 
48 
90 to 120 
70 to 100 
30 to 50 
29 to 46 
28 to 42 
32 ta 46 


20 to 44 
10 
10 to 40 
13 to 24 
20 to 36 
22 to 29 | 22 to 29 
130 to 160]120 to 180 
70 to 80 | 70 to 80 
32 to 44 | 32 to 44 
100 100 
60 
36 
58 
10 to 12 
180 
100 


200 = |170 to 200 


100 to 120 


56 to 76 
34 to 58 
48 
70 to 120 
50 to 100 
28 to 40 
20 to 46 
22 to 42 
30 to 46 
26 to 28 
20 to 22 


100 to 130 


50 to 76 
37 to 57 
48 
70 to 120 
50 to 100 
28 to 40 
18 to 46 
25 to 42 
38 to 46 
22 to 26 
16 to 40 


16 to 36 
7 to 22 
10 to 22 
8 to 24 
18 to 36 
13 to 29 
130 to 180 
76 to 80 
24 to 44 
100 
60 
36 


20 to 22 
10 
10 to 22 
10 to 24 
20 to 36 
17 to 29 
130 to 160 
76 to 80 
24 to 44 
100 


58 

12 to 19 
180 
100 











160 to 200 


132 to 140 


86 to 134 


54 to 78 
37 to 58 
60 
70 to 120 
60 to 94 
26 to 38 
13 to 30 
27 to 44 
32 to 48 
29 to 46 
20 to 48 
21 to 38 
7 tol4 
7 to 22 
10 to 21 
20 to 38 
19 to 39 


60 to 88 
32 to 40 
100 
60 
24 
60 to 80 
10 to 14 
160 
100 


180 to 200 


132 to 140 





20 


86 to 165 


49 to 77 
42 to 59 
44 
70 to 123 
60 to 94 
22 to 32 
22 to 28 
21 to 44 
28 to 56 
22 to 54 
20 to 48 


26 to 48 
7 to 14 
8 to 22 
11 to 23 
14 to 28 
25 to 32 


60 to 90 
26 to 40 
100 


180 to 200 


86 to 170 


49 to 77 
40 to 50 
65 
80 to 102 
60 to 94 
24 to 32 
16 to 20 
21 to 40 
34 to 56 

30 to 54 
20 to 48 
31 to 48 
7 told 
7 tol4 
15 to 23 
14 to 28 
25 to 32 
132 to 140 
80 
26 to 40 
100 





180 to 200 


76 to 170 


56 to 76 
36 to 44 
65 
70 to 102 
60 to 86 
24 to 52 
16 to 27 
24 to 45 
30 to 50 
32 to 40 
24 to 40 
22 to 30 
10 
10 to18 
14 to 24 
14 to 28 
22 to 28 
132 to 140 
380 
26 to 40 
100 





180 to 200 


70 to 126 


36 to 76 
30 to 61 
65 
50 to 70) 
60 to 9 
24 to 46 
16 to 38 
24 to 45 
26 to 56 
24 to 44 
23 to 61 
21 to 39 

7 tol4 
7 to17 
12 to 22 
14.to 30 
18 to 28 
132 to 160} 
80 
26 to 40 
100 
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This being the basis of the calculation on which the original 
Tumar Jumma was framed, the reader will find a close inspection of 
the principles on which it is founded very useful in all inquiries into 
the various revenue systems of India. 

1. It must be observed, that these rates are the result of dividing 
poolej and perowty lands into middling, better, and worst, as before- 
mentioned, and classifying and assessing them accordingly. On 
reference to the tables, it will appear that, for the first nine years, 
the rates are mostly a fixed sum on each article. Sugar-cane, for 
instance, is rated 180 dams per beegah throughout the province. 
Now, unless the poolej and perowty of Allabahad can be equally 
divided into best, middling, and worst, which is evidently impos- 
sible, this mode of assessment must have been most unequal in its 
bearings on the various qualities and situations of land. 

Supposing, for instance, that a Ryot had three beegahs, of which 
the value was as follows : 

Best poolej . . . 720 Dams 


Middling. . . . 540 
Worst. ... . 860 


Total produce 1620 
One-third of medium produce . ... . . 540 
One-third of medium produce for revenue . . 180 


But, in so large an extent of country, (270 miles long, by 120 
broad,) numerous Ryots might, for example, have none but middling, 
or even worst poolej land ; and their assessment would be as high as 
their neighbour’s, who had a share of the best. For example, the 
less fortunate cultivator might have one beegah of middling poolej, © 
and two beegahs of worst. If the valuation were equal, his assess- 
ment, instead of 180 dams, would amount only to 140. Thus : 

Produce of one beegah of middling poolej . . 540 Dams, 
Do. two do. worst kit 720 


Total produce 1260 
Of which, one-third for medium produce . . . 420 
And one-third medium produce for revenue . . 140 

Other varieties of soil would give much wider results ; whence it 
is clear that a uniform rate per beegah would fall most unequally 
on different Ryots ; and an assessment, moderate in relation to the 
circumstances of one, might be most oppressive to another. 

2. These rates, having been levied on gross produce, had no re- 
‘ference to the cost of production, which must always vary with the 
comparative richness or poverty of the soil. The expense of raising 
540 dams’ worth of produce on land equally divided into best, mid- 
dling, and worst, might be 200 dams; while that of raising 420 
dams’ worth on land composed of one beegah middling, and two 
deegahs worst, might be 250 dams ; from which it is obvious, that a 
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uniform tax of 180 dams would, for this reason only, be most arbie 
trary and unjust. 

3. The preceding tables contain fifty different articles of produce, 
all differing in value, and consequently assessed at rates varying 
from seven to two hundred and forty dams per beegah. Now, 
Ryots might desire to abandon old spots, take waste lands into til- 
lage, or change the cultivation of one product for another; in 
which cases, either the Canongoe’s table must cease to be correct, or 
be remodelled, or the convenience of the Ryot be thwarted. As innu- 
merable alterations of this description can hardly fail to have taken 
place, it is clear that imposition must often have been practised 
either on the Canongoe and Putwary by the Ryot, or by those officers 
on their superiors ; and every description of fraud, collusion, and ex- 

‘tortion, must have been the inevitable consequence. 


4. There is every reason to believe that the fifty products of these 
_ tables were classed, in the first instance, as favour, influence, fear, 
or bribery, might direct. The provincial Canongoes were no doubt 
accessible to temptation, and easily induced to set down 7, 20, 50, or 
60 dams in account where products of 100, 150, or 200 dams, were 
actually cultivated. ‘The accounts of Canongoes have always been 
found, on examination, either conjectural estimates or fabrications, 
This fact is universally admitted. 


Such was the original Tumar Jamma, or Standard Assessment, of 
Akbar. We learn from Major Stewart's ‘ History of Bengal,’ that 
the attempts of that prince to establish it were opposed by a for- 
midable insurrection. A revolt of the Jaghiredars of that province 
and of Behar threatened the safety of the Imperial throne; and 
Mozeffer Khan, the Governor of Bengal, who had attempted to sup~ 
press it, was besieged in the fort of Tondah, overpowered and mur- 
dered. Indeed, whatever may have been the case with the Tuk- 
seem, (or local divisions of the Tumar Jumma,) it is at least doubt- 
ful if Akbar ever succeeded in carrying this oppressive and unequal 
system of general admeasurement into full effect. 

In the 5th Report* of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons of July 1812 and its Appendix, it is stated that the 
Tumar Jumma of Bengal, i. e., as we have already explained, the 
standard assessment of the khurauj, or land revenue, settled on 
that province in Akbar’s time, (1582,) amounted to 10,693,152 
rupees. 

In 1668, some few lands were added, and the revenue was raised 
by Sultan Suja to 13,115,907 rupees. 

In 1722, by Jaffier Khan, to 14,547,043 rupees. 

In 1728, by Sujar Khan, to 16,418,513 rupees. 





* Vide Mr. Shore’s Minute of June 1789, Appendix, p. 176; and the 
Statement, No. 1, p. 221.—Rickards, 295. 
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In 1755, by Ali Verdi Khan, to 18,644,067 rupees. 

In 1763, by Cossim Ali Khan, to 25,624,223 rupees. 

In 1763—4, this exorbitant assessment was reduced by Meer 
Jaffier to a gross settlement of 17,704,766 rupees. 

The ‘method adopted by these successive sovereigns for raising 
the assessment, and the mode by which they justified it to them- 
selves, furnish curious exemplifications of the pervading principles 
of Musulman finance. 

"We have already remarked that, besides the Khurauj, Jusyeh, and 
other taxes, stated to be legitimate objects of revenue, there were cer- 
tain Abwab Soubahdarry or vice-regal imposts collected under va- 
rious pretences, for the benefit, and at the caprice, of the great officers 
of state. Such were the Wojuhaut Khasnoveesy, Nuzzerana Moc- 
currery, Zer Mathoot, Mathoot Feelkaneh, Foujdary Abwab, Chout 
Marhatta, Ahuk and Kist Gour, Nuzzerana Munsoor Gange, Keffayet, 
Serf Sicca, Keffayet Foujdaran, Towfeer Jaghiredaran, &c., for an ex- 
planation of which wemust refer the reader to Mr. Rickards.* It would 

“seem that, at the commencement of every new reign, the Nazim, 

‘eoncluding from the mere existence of these imposts, that the standard 

“assessment of his predecessor was too low, and being of opinion 

«that the taxes exacted by the Zemindars for their own use, were of 
right the dues of the Imperial Khalsa, made a point of raising the 
Tumar Jumma to the amount at which, in his view, it ought origi- 
nally to have been fixed; and his officers were forthwith compensated 
-for the loss by the enactment of new Abwab Soubahdarry to be again 
-confiscated on the demise of their superior. Thus we find the 
Tumar Jumma gradually increasing, until, in the reign of Cossim 
-Ali Khan, it amounted to a sum which it was utterly impossible to 
“realise. 

We have been thus minute in our analysis of the Musulman sys- 
tem of finance, because we are informed by Mr. Rickards, and his 
-testimony is confirmed by the author of the ‘ Law and Constitution 
of India,’ the minutes of evidence taken before Parliament in 1812, 
and by other sources of unquestionable authority, that this system 
of revenue administration was continued without alteration by the 
British Government, on their succeeding to the possession of terri- 

tory in India. 

In opposition to the opinion of Mr. Shore, (Lord Teign 
Mr. Rickards contends, that the ‘Tumar J ace was sot rae 

‘on any real knowledge or ascertainment of the existing resourcés of 
the country ; and that, in countries of the extent of Hindoostan and 
the Deccan, such ascertainment was altogether impossible. 

The principle of the Tumar Jumma is defended by Mr. Shore, on 
the ground ‘ that it is calculated to give the sovereign a portion of 
the advantages arising from extended cultivation and increased 
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population. All the eminent collectors of India have considered 
this principle not only equitable in itself, but perfectly consistent 
with the best theories of taxation. With the exception, therefore, 
of Lord Cornwallis’s settlement, and others arising out of it, this 
principle will be found to pervade all our revenue settlements ; the 
object being that the Company’s revenue should either annually, or 
at longer intervals, increase in quantity and value, like tithes in 
England, with every improvement in the cultivation or produce of 
land. Nothing, however,can be more obvious than that the principle, 
when carried into effect in a country like India, where the Govern- 
_ment portion of the produce is always the lion’s share, where the 
power of meu in office is discretionary, and the system itself highly 
complicated, must necessarily be a source of incalculable oppres- 
sion, imposition, and error. 

But, even admitting that increasing revenue could always be un- 
objectionably drawn from extended cultivation over fresh lands, 
it is still of importance to remark, that the Abwabs were of a to- 
tally different character. These were real additions to exciting 
burthens, being levied on the fixed rate of the Tumar Jumma, in 
certain proportions to its amount. These additions are said to have 
equalled 50 per cent. of the Assul in 1658, and to have more than 
doubled that amount by Cossim Ali Khan’s Settlement in 1763. 
And it is the aggregate sum thus realised from the country, viz., the 
Tumar Jumma and the Abwabs united, which constituted the stan- 
dard we adopted for our own collections on succeeding to the 

_ Musulman possessions. ‘ 

Whatever, therefore, may be thought of the Tumar Jumma, no 
difference of opinion exists as to the additions made to it by 
successive Nazims, under the denomination of Abwabs. Mr. Shore 
speaks of them as unconstitutional, and liable to the greatest 
abuses. Of the addition imposed by Jaffier Khan, he observes— 
* That it was obtained by measures of the greatest severity ; the 
Zemindars, with few, if any exceptions, were dispossessed of all 
management in the collections; and Jaffier Khan’s own offi- 

»eers were employed to scrutinize the lands and their. produce. 
The severities inflicted on renters in arrear, and upon the Zemindars, 
to compel them to a discovery of their resources, were disgraceful 
to humanity ; and, as if personal indignities and torture were not 
sufficient, the grossest insults were offered to the religion of the 
people. Pits filled with ordure, and all impurities, were used as 
prisons for the Zemindars, and these were dignified by the ap- 
pellation. of Bykont, the Hindoo paradise. Jaffier Khan is 
also said to have compelled defaulting Zemindars, with their 
wives and children, to. turn Mohammedans. Such was the man 
whom Mohammedan annalists have praised for justice and 
wisdom ; such were the acts of an Administration, which, in the 
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language of Mr. Grant, opened a new and illustrious era of finance.* 
Down to the time of Sujah Khan, or till 1728, the Abwabs had 
been consolidated with the Original, or Tumar Jumma. What the 
Zemindars had levied under former Nazims, a succeeding Nazim 
would perpetuate, so that a new standard was thus assumed for 
every successive imposition. General information, or merely the 
supposition of existing profits, was adopted as the grounds for 
these impositions ; a presumption derived from the payment of one 
tax, was sufficient to authorise the demand for another.’ 


The severity of Cossim Ali’s assessment was quite intolerable, 
Mr. Shore calls it mere pillage and rack-rent ; and, so far from ad- 
mitting it to be any proof of the capacity of the country, he unre- 
servedly condemns it as downright violence and exaction, which 
rendered subsequent decay inevitable. Cossim Ali, in fact, attempted 
to realise all that the Ryots paid ; to abolish every gradation of sub- 
jects between the Government, its rapacious tax-gatherers, and over- 
awing military on the one hand, and the miserable cultivators on 
the other ; and even, in some instances, to deprive the latter of the 
portion allotted for their subsistence. 


It is a remarkable feature of these Musulman settlements, and 
no small proof of their grievous pressure, that of the Jummas of 
Cossim Ali, Nuncomar, and Mohammed Reza Khan, or from 
1762-3 to 1765-6, and amounting in the aggregate to 75,550,367 
rupees, only 36,955,013 rupees were collected, leaving a balance 
uncollected of 38,595,354 rupees. Such, then, was the state of 
the revenue administration of the Bengal provinces when they came 
into the possession of the British Government. After the grant 
of the Dewanny until the time of Lord Cornwallis, various attempts 
were made by the Court of Directors to protect the Ryots against 
the exactions and oppressions of the Native collectors ; but, as none 
of these schemes contemplated a reduction of tax, and as they were 
framed more on conjectural estimates than accurate surveys, their 
only effect was to increase the confusion, and by invad.ng vested 
rights, and destroying ancient franchises, to accumulate difficulties in 
the way of any enlarged measure of permanent reform. To under- 
stand the nature of these successive projects, and of the systems of 
revenue at this moment existing in various parts of India, a clear 
conception of the principles of Musulman finance is absolutely 
essential ; and those of our readers who will take the trouble of digest- 
ing the matters of this preliminary review, will have no difficulty 
in following Mr. Rickards through details, which would be other- 
wise quite incomprehensible. 
This subject will be continued in our next Number by a delinea- 
tion of the revenue system of the East India Company, from the 
acquisition of the Dewanny until the present time. ; 





* Mr. Shore’s Minute Appendix, Fifth Report, p. 17; Rickards’s, 329. 

















ACOMPARATIVE ESTIMATES OF THE SURFACE AND PopuULATION OF 
THE VARIOUS CountRIES OF THE GLOBE. 


No. II. 


Of densely-peopled Countries, and their means of maintaining a 
still higher rate of Population. 


Tue following table, No. 2, exhibits those countries and portions 
of the globe which are particularly remarkable for the density of 
their population. ‘The fifth column, by showing the number of 
persons comprised in each square mile of land, gives the compara- 
tive estimate of the area with the number of inhabitants ; whilst the 
sixth determines the number of acres for each individual. These two 
columns are decidedly the most important in the table, and worthy 
of very particular attention. Though they exhibit merely bare and 
simple facts, yet the results they lead to are not only exceedingly 
curious but of a description most conclusive. The circumstance 
most striking in them is, to find so great an abundance of inhabi- 
tants in countries naturally of inferior fertility, and some of which 
are even absolutely sterile, or placed under the influence of climates 
little favourable to the vegetation of the cereal plants, a sine qua 
non as regards the propagation of agriculturists. But, on examin- 
ing the table, we observe that, in these places, human labour had 
so far succeeded in mitigating the rigour of the climate, and in 
changing its temperature, that soils naturally ungrateful and 
meagrely endowed had become by art amazingly improved, or even 
completely regenerated by the perseverance of the inhabitants. 


It will be found, moreover, that the preductiveness of a country 
depends more on fertility produced by artificial than by natural 
means ; and that, whilst the applicction of industry converts barren 
and savage wastes into fertile and populous fields, countries by na- 
ture highly productive become, when labour is withdrawn, comfort- 
less solitudes. The fact is, the bounties of nature are only of real 
utility to man in proportion as he renders them his own by exertion 
and ingenuity ; and that, in genera], he possesses, more or less, the 
most valuable qualities of social life according as population is more 
or less dispersed. Where men are thinly scattered over the soil, 
they are usually but little disposed to labour ; and the incentives to 
exertion are less effectual where the earth is naturally fertile than 
where it is sterile, It is not until the inhabitants of a country be- 
come numerous, and the necessity of diligent industry compels 
them to proportion the means of subsistence to the increase of po 
pulation, or until they satisfy excitements only to be allayed when 
the means of comfortable subsistence are found, that every species 
of land is forced into a state of productive cultivation. 
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By these reiterated exertions of agricultural industry, a compara- 
tively small number of husbandmen are enabled to provide food for 
the far larger population who are manufacturers and merchants. 
Artisans, in their turn, by inventing implements and machinery, 
and tradesmen, by establishing division of labour, and providing 
channels of outlet for commodities, facilitate and encourage the 
efforts of the agriculturist. When, in this manner, agriculture has 
furnished abundantly the necessaries of life, and other wants and 
desires than those of food are created,—when capitalists and 
labourers have divided themselves into the great classes of agricul- 
turists, manufacturers, and merchants,—the first supplying the raw 
material, the second working it into such shapes as convenience has 
brought into demand, and the third effecting the mutual exchange re- 
quired, (a raw equivalent of one species of industry for the manufac- 
tured produce of another,)—a vivifying influence is diffused over the- 
whole frame of society, its prosperity promoted, its civilisation ad- 
vanced, and the population of all classes augmented and encouraged. 
Thus, then, an abundant population is a means of developing indus- 
try; and, as industry augments the number of inhabitants in a 
country, the one can neither advance nor recede without the other. 
By their mutual agency, all the wants of a community are supplied, 
and a surplus created which augments with the increment of its 
creative power. 

Plain and precise facts may be satisfactorily adduced to show 
that countries which to all appearance are overloaded with popu- 
lation, are in reality those which are best able to support their 
inhabitants ; for, taking a surplus population over that required 
for cultivation of the soil as an example, if the number of persons 
of which a nation consists exceeds that which is demanded for agri- 
cultural employment, the supernumerary population find the means 
of subsistence by providing such articles as will tempt the agricul- 
tural class to give in exchange the surplus of their produce. Hence 
it has been said, that there is no country known to have existed, 
where the population was checked in its progress, or kept in 
debasement, for want of the means of subsistence. ‘This assertion, 
though at variance with what experience teaches as well of the 
pastoral as of the savage state, is, however, perfectly true when 
applied to the agricultural condition of society, where, instead of 
being checked, population is constantly extended by the increasing 
multiplication of such means as are calculated to support its exten- 
sion ; the means administering to the growth of a community being 
effectually obtained by the increase of a population, in defiance of 
the good or bad quality of the soil which that community occupies. 
If the opposite opinion, advanced by the advocates of celibacy and 
of monastic life, were true, the anti-social results which they antici- 
pate ought to be produced in those countries that are highly 
peopled ; but we shall find, as we proceed, that this doctrine is 
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quite untenable, being disavowed by experience, and explicitly 
contradicted by facts. 


There is another position hazarded by the same school of political 
economists who force on us the dilemma of celibacy : it is, that food 
increases only in an arithmetical, whilst population augments in a 
geometrical, ratio. On the contrary, however, we find that man- 
kind increase by addition, in the manner of figures placed one under 
the other, whilst the products of social industry accumulate by 
multiplication, or as figures disposed horizontally, or side by side ; 
and, finally, a very satisfactory conclusion may be drawn from some 
unquestionable facts, which go to prove that the scourge of famine 
most ordinarily afflicts those countries which have not arrived at 
that point in which a mutual accommodation is diffused over the 
whole community, proportioned to the augmented subsistence 
required for the increasing wants of increasing numbers ; but that 
this scourge is sufficiently guarded against by that provident con- 
dition of society which includes contrivances and expedients imme- 
diately resulting from the necessities of a dense population. 


Commencing our statistical researches with the Netherlands, 
we shall find that this portion of ancient Belgium was re- 
presented by the Roman historians as cold and foggy, and in 
great part covered with low unhealthy swamps. ‘Towards the 
east, the dense forest of Ardennes, streching from the Treviri to the 
Nervii on the Scheld, extended 250 miles in length by 100 in 
breadth. It was ranged by wild oxen and horses, herds of elks, and 
especially by multitudes of rein-deer, animals which frequent 
only the colder regions, thus affording testimony of the great 
severity of the climate that then prevailed there. The western 
part exhibited a long continuity of noisome and putrid marshes, 
intermixed with narrow slips of land, in no respect favourable to 
vegetation. This region of swamps and marshes, being lower than 
the tides of the ocean and the floods of the neighbouring rivers, 
seemed incapable of drainage, and impervious to any efforts of 
human industry. A commercial spirit, however, and the disposable 
capital, as well as the disposable population of the middle ages, 
brought with them a combination of circumstances, which rendered 
the practical wisdom: of human art superior to the obstacles of 
nature, and redeemed from inundation a large and fertile country. 
It was during the seventeenth century, that the people, throwing off 
the yoke of a sanguinary and bigoted tyrant, and conquering for 
themselves a noble independence, raised their country into a con- 
dition at once more industrious and better peopled than any 
spot of similar extent in the world. Notwithstanding that in the 
Netherlands there are still districts covered with heath, or inter- 
spersed with lakes and extensive marshes and forests, the population 
is yet extremely numerous—226 inhabitants being found in the square 
mile, or in the proportion of three acres for each individual. Their 
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agriculture exhibits what may be done by industry, economy, and 
perseverance. ‘Ihe proportion of those who draw their means of 
subsistence from the capital and labour of the community, is much 
larger than in any other division of the European commonwealth. 
Continually animated by a spirit of activity, uncultivated heaths pre- 
sented objects of enterprise to an industrious people ; and it is not 
less remarkable than astonishing, that some of the most barren 
‘portions of the country have been rendered the most profitable by 
the abundant crops of flax and other exportable produce, which are 
there reared in great perfection. ‘Their manufacturing industry is 
highly flourishing ; in some articles it is deemed unrivalled. Their 
commerce, at one time exceeding that of any country of the world, 
though latterly diminished by the successful competition of other 
nations, promotes their manufactures and agriculture. By the 
combined powers of skill and industry creating a superabundance 
of marketable produce, they carry on an export trade to a vast 
extent. As part of the produce which the cultivator himself 
does not consume finds other consumers in the wants of other 
countries, the inhabitants are still capable of increasing and multi- 
plying. A higher rate of population gives them the means of aug- 
menting the surplus produce of their own industry ; and those in- 
ferior soils to be found in the least favoured or most unfruitful 
parts of the kingdom, draw to them a continued succession of 
cultivators. 


This latter statement is a fact confirmed by the present condition 
of the United Provinces. About the year 1789, 275 inhabitants 
were to be found in the square mile, averaging two-and-a-half acres of 
land to each individual. Now, as the United Provinces are that 
portion of the Low Countries immediately snatched from the inun- 
dations of the sea and the inland floods by the persevering 
industry already adverted to, and as they are preserved by stupen- 
dous dykes which the inhabitants have raised, and still support 
with incredible expense of labour and superintendence,—this accu- 
mulation of inhabitants may be considered most astonishing. The 
effect which ensued was, indeed, not less striking than the means 
used to accomplish it. Swamps and marshes being drained and 
converied into excellent meadows,—and the gross and foggy at- 
mosphere purified and attenuated, the land became fitted for tillage, 
and was made to yield its harvest to the hand of the cultivator, while 
innumerable flocks and herds of the very largest breed in Europe 
were raised and fattened upon plains where lately stagnant waters 
alone spread themselves as haunts for aquatic birds. The inhabit- 
ants who had effected this happy transformation, becoming pro- 
prietors of dairies, manufactured prodigious quantities of the best 
butter and cheese in the world ; and all the produce of their agricul- 
tural industry, when the calls for home consumption had been sup- 
plied, were found yielding a disposable surplus for the demands: of 
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a large export trade. Thus a country, once a mere miry waste 
apparently the most impracticable and unpromising, when reclaimed 
by the steady application of human labour, was made to furnish as 
great abundance of the commodities of life, and upon as easy terms, 
as they are to be met with in the best countries of Europe. 


But the flourishing state of the Dutch manufacturing and com- 
mercial industry may be considered still more remarkable ; for 
manufactures of all sorts were carried on with great perfection of 
execution, and some with a superiority which set competition at 
defiance. At length there was hardly a spot upon the earth, into 
which the trade of Holland had not penetrated, or from which this 
industrious and enterprising people had not gleaned certain profits to 
enrich their native land. The advantages effected by persevering 
labour were remarkably exhibited in the number of its splendid 
towns, computed at 150,—its villages at 1500,—an amount extra- 
ordinary for the narrow confines of the country. A general increase 
of the population was every where excited and developed. This ac- 
cumulation of numbers brought into requisition every species of 
industry, which was assisted again by the cheapness of labour. 
Thus a country which owed its very existence among the states of 
Europe to a series of artificial expedients, stood as an evidence of 
what the creative powers of a community could effect, acting with 
unity and firmness, and excited by one common principle. It was 
an extraordinary product of human industry, and yet it presents 
results still more interesting and curious when we reflect that a 
population so dense, and at that time the greatest of any country 
in the world, has yet been able to support a continued augmen- 
tation of numbers. 


In the neighbouring province of Flanders, these advantages were 
obtained in a still higher degree. French Flanders, or the De- 
partment du Nord, is the most populous or best inhabited part of 
France. With a soil far less fertile, and a climate far less favourable 
than what are possessed by many other departments, it has by the 
ingenious application of well-directed labour raised its population to 
the high rate of 425 persons to the square mile, being one acre and 
three-fourths for each inhabitant ; and this proportion, already so great, 
increases rapidly. East Flanders gives a still higher statistical 
return, since 560 inhabitants are to be found in the square mile, of- 
fering only one acre and one-eighth for each individual. During the 
period that this accumulation of inhabitants was going on, produc- 
tive cultivation was advancing in a ratio still more rapid than the 
wants of the community, since there was always such an unappro- 
priated surplus of subsistence that Flanders was often reckoned the 
granary of France and Germany, and not unfrequently of England. 
This province was regarded, in short, as one of the pleasantest, as 
well as one of the richest and most fruitful, spots in Europe. ‘To these 
advantages of well-regulated cultivation, if we add those obtained 
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by the flourishing state of its manufactures, its great exports and 
extensive commerce, it will be seen that no country is better able 
to increase and multiply its inhabitants, and more easily to bear 
such increase ; for it proves that the plenty secured by the surplus 
of industry, provides abundantly for the growth of population, how 
crowded soever it may be, and possesses means for warding off the 
affliction of scarcity, or the visitation of famine. 


If from the Continent we proceed to the survey of Ireland, we find 
that nature had bestowed here a soil so universally rocky that it 
predominated every where ; and a climate so moist, and seasons so. 
generally wet and foggy, that the lower plains were, for the most 
part, converted into morasses, fens, and peat-mosses, while extensive 
districts were covered with lakes and forests. The moisture which 
these combined to produce was one of the most inconvenient cir- 
cumstances of the climate; the air becoming impregnated with 
noxious exhalations, its inhabitants were placed in a country where 
searcely any advantage was to be obtained, except from the labours 
of industry. They soon availed themselves of art to aid the capa- 
bility of the soil, and by the destruction of the forests obtained 
the finest pastures in the world, where cattle might be bred and 
herds reared innumerable ; but lands, in every respect suitable for 
tillage, have not been rendered as productive as they might have 
been. The inhabitants, whom ancient authors have represented as 
existing in the odious and disgusting condition of savage life, in- 
creased very slowly, till the end of the sixteenth century, when Sir 
Walter Raleigh introduced into the island the potatoe. After the 
culture of this American vegetable and its adoption as food became 
general, the population multiplied rapidly, doubling itself in half a 
century, or rather quadrupling itself in less time than the popula- 
lation of Britain took to double its numbers. At the present period, 
it has attained a ratio of 231 inhabitants to the square mile, being 
23 acres to each person.* As there are only two-thirds of the surface 





* The first authentic account of the population of Ireland is given by 
Sir William Petty, in his tract entitled ‘ The Political Anatomy of Ire- 
land” Sir William had been employed by Government to superintend 
the survey and valuation of the forfeited estates, instituted during the 
Protectorate; and so well did he execute his task that this survey still 
continues after the lapse of two centuries to be the standard of reference 
in Courts of Law, as to all points of property At this time, when 
Parliamentary discussion has a paramount and peculiar reference to this 
sem of the empire, the statistical facts of Sir William Petty become 

ighly valuable. In illustration of the foregoing remarks, these are his 
words : 

‘ The number of people now in Ireland (1672) is about 1,100,000, viz. 
300,000 English, Scotch, and Welch Protestants, and 800,000 Papists ; 
whereof one-fourth are children unfit for labour, and about 75,000 of the 
remainder are, by reason of their quality and estates, above the neces- 
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of the island in a state of culture, the real proportion will be 345 per- 
sons to a square mile, leaving only two acres for each individual. This 
number is certainly very considerable, especially if we reflect that all 
the fields in a state of tillage are far from being well cultivated, and 
that the peculiar adaptation of the land for pasturage occasions 
the desertion of tillage for the rearing of cattle and sheep, 
to the consequent injury of the growth of population, and to the 
manifest discouragement of industry. Notwithstanding these evi- 
dent disadvantages, the country not only supplies food for its nu- 
merous inhabitants, but produces a surplus for annual exportation 
amounting, on an average, to six millions of pounds sterling in 
provisions alone, and nearly as much in Irish manufactures. But 
what is more to be remarked, the porulation at home, and the over- 
plus of provisions for export, increase together with equal rapidity, 
and show that there is, in effect, a mutual operation, one being 
the consequence of the other. It is true, that, like the ancient 
Egyptians, who lived upon pulse, and sold their corn, the mere Irish 
feed almost wholly upon potatoes, and export their best provisions ; 
if, however, the peasantry of Ireland do not live well, the fault is 
ascribable not to the country, whose natural fertility pours forth 
such abundance, but to those evils which are the result of moral 
and political causes. With better institutions, a more enlightened 
policy, and a system of agriculture as skilful as that of England, the 
island could support, very easily, a population at least four times as 
numerous as the present, since the lands now in culture, at twenty 
bushels of wheat per acre, could be made to yield sixty-five millions 
of quarters, whilst at present the six millions sterling in exported 
provisions represent only three hundred and seventy-five thousand 
quarters of corn, that is, subsistence for a million more of inhabit- 
ants; and nearly as much might be obtained in addition from its 
export of manufactured commodities. 


By this computation, we perceive the great advantage of arable 
lands over pasture, and the importance of converting meadows into 





sity of corporal labour; so as there remain 750,000 labouring men and 
women, 500,000 whereof do perform the present work of the nation. 

‘ The said 1,100,000 people do live in about 200,000 families or houses, 
whereof there are about 16,000 which have more than one chimney in 
each, and about 24,000 which have but one; all the other houses, being 
160,000, are wretched nasty cabins, without chimney, window, or door- 
shut, even worse than those of the savage Americans, and wholly 
unfit for the making merchantable butter, cheeese, or the manufactures 
of woollen, linen, or leather. 

‘ By comparing the extent of the territory with the number of people, 
it appears that Ireland is much under-peopled; forasmuch as there are 
about ten acres of good land to every head in Ireland ; whereas in Eng- 
land and France there are but four, and in Holland scarce one’— 
Pp. 114 and 118, ed. 1719. 
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corn fields, in the very many instances in Ireland in which the 
ground promises well for the culture of grain. This is not the bold 
speculation of a theorist ; its effects have been shown by expe- 
rience, and beneficially practised in many parts of this very island, 
and, what is remarkable, not in the most fertile counties, as 
Limerick, Tipperary, or Meath, but in those naturally the poorest 
in soil; and the result of such persevering labour and well-directed 
industry has been to render the districts in which such experiments 
have been tried at once the best cultivated and peopled, as well as 
the most productive and flourishing, of any spots in the kingdom, 
In this manner the county of Monaghan, from being poor and ill- 
peopled, has become rich and populous, so as to have risen to the 
rate of 342 inhabitants to the square mile, being one acre and 
three-quarters for each individual ; besides carrying on an export 
trade in provisions and manufactured articles. ‘The county of 
Down is still more thriving ; its arable lands, being in a high state 
of cultivation, yield a large surplus of grain and other provisions, so 
that its number of inhabitants has been raised to the rate of 373 to 
the square mile, or one acre and three-quarters for each individual. 
The county of Lowth is almost all arable; its lands, having been 
thus rendered fertile, produce a great quantity of corn and other 
articles for exportation, notwithstanding its population is not less 
than 376 persons to the square mile, or one acre and two-thirds for 
each inhabitant. The county of Armagh, with a soil naturally 
unyielding and rocky, has been much improved in consequence of 
proprietors of estates having distributed their lands into small 
allotments : the ground has thus made good returns to the labourer, 
especially when hemp and flax have been cultivated for the linen- 
manufacture. These have produced their effects on the growth of 
population, raising the number of persons on a square mile to 436 ; 
that is, one acre and one-third for each individual. In regard to the 
county of Dublin, the neighbourhood of the capital has rendered its 
fields the best cultivated and most fertile of the kingdom. Eighty 
towns or large villages being situated in the country around, the 
whole district has become so rich and populous, that the census of 
the people, without including the metropolis, averages at the rate of 
500 inhabitants to the square mile, being only one and one-fifth of 
an acre for each. 


Thus facts and experience, pointing out the means by which the 
poorest parts of Ireland have become the most flourishing and best 
peopled, sufficiently show how those countries which possess 
a better soil may easily improve their condition and increase 
their population. As to that spirit of enterprise which carries 
so many of the labouring Irish into all parts, it is not so prejudicial to 
agriculture by diminishing the working classes at home as might 
at first seem, because the population increases with a rapidity more 
than equal to the wants of the land brought under cultivation. If 
we call to mind that the provinces of Spain which furnished the 
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greatest number of emigrants, were constantly the most populous 
in the kingdom, we may be led to draw this inference, that 
an excitement to emigration is a continual incitement to the 
propagative powers of human society. Be that as it may, never 
was there a country which, losing so many of its community with- 
out supplying such loss by fresh immigration, replenished so speedily 
the number of its labouring classes. Notwithstanding that a long 
series of unhappy moral and political circumstances have vitiated 
its whole public economy, and retarded that better destiny which 
might have awaited the physical capabilities of its people, its 
value and importance as a component part of the British empire are 
not over-rated in esteeming it one of the brightest jewels in the 
crown of Britain. 


When the Romans invaded Britain, the country exhibited no 
very promising appearance. It was overspread by immense forests, 
extensive heaths, chalky downs, rank meadowlands, and numerous 
fens and marshes. Its inhabitants, who used no sort of grain, but 
chiefly subsisted on animal food and milk, were a population few in 
number and spread widely apart. The Romans, in introducin 
the arts of civilised life, and establishing that relationship of con- 
jugal affection unknown to the matrimonial institutions of Britain, 
which admitted a community of wives, changed at once the wild 
features of the country, as well as those of society. Forests were 
cleared, marshes drained, towns built, and an impulse given to the 
increase of the people, which rendered this island the nursery of the 
Roman army. After the Romans withdrew, this progress was re- 
tarded, and for a time stopped in its advance by the successive 
invasions of the Picts, the Saxons, the Danes, and the Normans. These 
ravages and devastations being further aggravated by convulsions 
at home and contentions abroad, which desolated the country from 
one end to the other, it was not until the Protestant Reformation, 
in the 16th century, breaking in upon the monastic institutions, and 
conferring a new, though, for a time, a slow impulse upon popula- 
tion, that it doubled itself in something more than a century ;—and 
in these later times, when the principal sources of public industry 
are better understood, and produce a simultaneous action in the 
progress of social life, its numbers have been increased two-fold 
in something less than a century. The population of England, 
without adding that of Wales, is, at this time, rated at 238 persons 
to the square mile, being to each person a proportion of 2 2-3ds 
acres ; but, as there is still a fourth part of the surface composed of 
waste lands, the ratio, in fact, would rise to 315 inhabitants to the 
square mile, exhibiting an average of 2 1-60th acres to each 

person. 


This dense population, the highest of all the great states now ex- 
isting on the earth, is powerfully quickened by the best practical 
agriculture, by manufactures the most numerous and ingenious, by 
commercial intercourse prosecuted with an industry and success 
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unexampled in any country, and by a system of profitable labour, 
assisted by an inland communication by means of canals and roads 
so admirably constructed as to give it advantages that do not exist 
in any other country whatever. It is scarcely possible to limit the 
extent to which population may be kept increasing when such 
powerful agents, the result of progressive skill and ingenuity, are 
applied to stimulate, by reciprocal action, its advancement and that 
of its industry. Of the 24 millions of acres now in cultivation, 
there are about 14 millions in a state of pasture. Ten millions only 
are in tillage,—a disproportion which would seem little adapted for 
an increasing population. This greater proportion of pasture 
allows a greater consumption of animal food than what is known 
in any other country. By bringing into requisition a million and 
a half of labourers, the arable land might produce at the rate of 
twenty bushels of wheat to the acre yearly,—an additional support 
that would maintain a community five-fold the number of that exist- 
ing at present, calculating at the average rate of four bushels per 
inhabitant. A large portion of valuable soil would still be with- 
drawn from the cultivation of human food for purposes of taste and 
luxury, whilst yet uncounted benefits might be made to result to 
manufactures and commerce, by about two millions of additional 
artisans and tradesmen, who, by their labour would furnish, the one 
the chief articles of exportable trade, and the other the means of 
profitable barter. At present, among the annual exports are to be 
found bacon and hams, beef and pork, beer and ale, bread and bis- 
cuits, corn and flour, butter and cheese, hops and seeds, and other 
articles to the amount of two millions sterling. ‘These exports 
altogether have exceeded fifty millions in value, a sum that re- 
presents one hundred millions of bushels of corn, or more than the 
average annual consumption of wheat in Great Britain and Ireland, 
With the powerful means of effecting an almost exhaustless pro- 
duction here shown, England can support an immense increase in 
its population, even supposing industry should remain stationary,— 
a circumstance not to be expected, because experience proves that the 
products of industry are multiplied in a greater ratio than the in- 
crease of population. This will be seen by the following statement. 


England. 





Exportations of 
British Produce 
& Manufactures 


Increase 
of Exports. 


Increase of 


Popalation. Population, 





7,473,000 £ 8,000,000 
8,175,000 702,000 | 16,810,019 | £ 8,810,019 
8,331,000 156,000 | 25,719,980 8,909,961 
9,538,827 1,207,827 | 34,940,550 9,220,570 
11,261,437 1,722,610 | 43,558,490 8,617,940 
12,218,500 957,063 | 53,341,700 9,783,210 
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This result must appear conclusive ; since it proves, that, whilst 
population was increasing by thousands, the surplus proceeds of 
industry which were exported, were increased by millions. Thus, 
the calculations of some economists, who advance a doctrine very 
opposite to this, are contradicted by facts ; and the fallacy of a geo- 
metrical ratio to be ascribed to population, whilst an arithmetical 
one was to be applied to the growth of food, is exposed by details 
showing the reality to be just the reverse. The complex multipli- 
cation of the produce over the simple increase of the producer, is 
the result of that knowledge and ingenuity in man, which arms 
him with the force of all the elements, in order to ease the toil, and 
abridge the number, of labourers. Every mechanical improvement 
and invention, therefore, whatever may be its immediate tendency 
in temporarily displacing a number of the working class, brings 
with it benefits, not confined to the capitalist, but extending to all 
classes of the community. We must admit this, or, if we reject the 
use of machinery, reflect on the fallacy in which we must be in- 
volved, when an appeal is made to that dense population of the 
world, who could not otherwise draw sustenance from the earth for 
their numbers but by the assistance of the plough and other useful 
instruments of production. Those who argue otherwise, dis- 
pensing with the aid of the mill and the waggon, and condemning 
men to effect all their ends by mere animal strength, would in- 
crease, indeed, opportunities of industry for a labouring people, but 
would diminish the comforts of civilisation; for it is to render the 
quantity of commodities produced greater in proportion to the quan- 
tity of labour set in motion, that the faculty of invention becomes 
excited: and the power acquired by mechanical help is then but a 
more judicious employment of labour, which gives to the inhabi- 
tants of a country, as we see in the case of England, a superiority in 
all the practical purposes of life, that at once accelerates the means 
of increase, and adds to the support of a growing population. 


Temporary occurrences do not invalidate these principles: the 
results having been confirmed by the experience of many countries, 
they stand upon unexceptionable authority. If we take the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, we find there a district but little favoured by 
nature, indebted to the art and industry of its inhabitants for lands 
the best cultivated, and the most productive, crowded with fine 
cities, besides large villages and towns, and opulent manufactures. 
Though the third of its surface be still waste, there are three hundred 
and thirty persons to the square mile, being about two acres to 
each inhabitant ; but, if we exclude the waste lands from our reckon- 
ing, the rate of population would rise to four hundred and eighty- 
eight persons to the square mile, or one and a quarter acre to 
each individual ; 1,050,000 acres of land are in culture, but of 
these 700,000 being pasture, only 350,000 are in tillage,—a dispro- 
portion, though manifestly injurious to the growth of population, 
alleviated by the flourishing state of trade and manufactures ; 
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whilst its lands, in addition to the food derived from its pastures, 
at the rate of twenty bushels of wheat per acre, would yield supplies 
for double its existing number of inhabitants. 


The county of Surrey is a still better example of the creating 
genius of man, by his indefatigable industry. ‘This county, though 
naturally one of the poorest and most sterile in the kingdom, has 
been converted into one of the richest and most luxuriant. Though 
five parts of the surface are chalky downs in a state of pasture, the 
population has attained the high rate of 526 persons to the square 
mile, being one and one-sixth of an acre to each individual,—a sur- 
prising density for such a soil, but still yearly increasing. 


The prolific influence of manufactures on the growth of popula- 
tion has no where been seen to such advantage as in Lancashire. 
Occupied formerly by the fierce and wild Brigantes, who, scattered 
among its moorlands, its forests, and wastes, wandered with their 
flocks under a foggy sky and a wet climate, it at present exhibits 
high lands and low lands, that form the most luxuriant prospects : 
corn and meadow grounds, with the intermixture of enclosures and 
plantations, cheerful villages and populous towns, convey an idea 
of the opulence effected by trade, by manufactures, and industry. 


The manufactures in this district, by the crowded societies . they 
create, would seem to towns what towns are to the country. From 
the collision of this mass, one with the other, there results an 
improvement of the nind, with an impairing of the physical powers, 
like the precious gems that, while by mutual friction they round their 
asperities and develop their brilliancy, diminish also their bulk and 
injure their frame. Still there are moral qualities in manufacturing 
communities, which, producing their effects on the arts, create ex- 
citements which directly and indirectly thrust forward the bulk of 
society, till they fill new functions, or acquire stations hitherto un- 
occupied, as fluids, when impelled, overflow and spread themselves 
into low and empty places. It is by such indirect means that the 
county of Lancaster has been rendered so very densely peopled. 
The proportion of the acre to the population is at this time as 586 
inhabitants to the square mile, or as one and a half acre to each 
person ; but, as one-third of the surface still lies waste, the positive 
ratio is 860 persons to the square mile, or three-fourths of an acre 
to each individual. This surprising, ratio is continually increasing ; 
and, though facts prove much better than arguments its power of 
affording subsistence to such a population, we will investigate 
whether this is done by effective means within the county. The 
question may be at once solved by this computation : 450 thousand 
acres of arable land, at twenty bushels of wheat per acre, could 
supply food for a number of persons amounting to double that of 
the present population. Then there are the products of 350 thou- 
sand acres of pasturage, beside extensive commons, and, above all, 
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the advantages derived from a prodigious quantity of manufactured 
goods, equal to the consumption of all Europe. As every kind of 
‘industry, by the strength of the motives to save, and to employ 
savings in production, and in the replacing by fresh accumulations 
the large masses necessarily abstracted from the national capital by 
public exigencies, creates a surplus, the enlightened and industrious 
population of this county has within itself the means of adding to 
its strength,—so that the amazing proportion of 860 inhabitants to 
the square mile is under-rating the maximum of its capability ; and 
vet, if England was peopled in this ratio to its present cultivable 
‘surface, it would possess a population of fifty millions of souls. 

In the next Number we shall proceed to illustrate the same 
principles, by an examination of the circumstances as to popula- 
‘tion of some of the most distinguished countries and nations of 
antiquity. 

G. G. 





Hymn to Nature. 
By Edward Quillinan, Esq. 


Goppess of the green retreats, 
Thee my boundless worship greets ! 
Every hill and every dell 

Has for me a Druid cell ; 

Every leafy fane of thine 

Holds for me a holy shrine. 


Where the river flows and flaunts 
Wide astray from human haunts ; 
Where the ruin’s lonely mass 
Clouds its waters as they pass ; 
Where the light and frolic fawn 
Bounds along the dews of dawn ; 
Where at noon, by pool or brook, 
Crowds the herd in wild-wood nook ; 
Where at eve, from toil released, 
Rests the meek disburthen’d beast ; 
Wheresoe’er my footsteps roam, 
Nature, still I find a home ; 

And in every bower of thine 
Still my worship finds a shrine. 
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TuoseE who by personal observation, or the relation of others, are 
aware of the immense variety of interests, the conflicting influence 
of which renders our Government in India feeble and insecure, will 
readily acknowledge, that if there exist in European society an 
element of discord, yet a stranger to our Eastern territories, no 
exertion should be spared to prevent its introduction. That some 
great change must soon take place in the character of our connec- 
tion with India, by which a closer and more intimate intercourse 
between the superior and dependent state may be secured, we trust 
there is no good reason to doubt. Free settlement and coloniza- 
tion will, ere long, produce a mighty revolution in the condition of 
India ; an identity of interest will knit together all classes of the 
community ; and if no acescent ingredient be permitted to curdle 
the union thus formed for mutual advantage, happiness, content, 
and prosperity will speedily be found among its fruits. The va- 
rious systems of fiscal extortion under which the people are now 
condemned to live, have, unfortunately, rendered the necessary 
means of subsistence so precarious and uncertain, that all their 
energies are directed to the provision for their animal wants. They 
have no heart to listen to instruction, no taste for lessons of moral 
virtue, no desire to fashion their habits and modes of thought on 
the model of their more civilized rulers. Doomed to a servitude 
of which there appears no limit in severity or duration, the pros- 
pect of improving their condition never enters into their contem- 
plation ; the sole object of their life is to save from the rapacity of 
the tax-gatherer their miserable pittance of rice; and they turn 
with loathing and indifference from the moral maxims and 
religious novelties of the governors by whom they are plundered 
and oppressed. 

The time, however, cannot now be distant when some attempt 
will be made to reconcile the interests of England with the well- 
being of the people of India. In every department of our admi- 
nistration, innumerable signals indicate an approaching change. 
The wise recognition of long disputed claims at home, has given 
leisure to legislative attention ; the restless activity of ambition will 
soon seek new objects of employment; and to a mind really anxious 
to promote the honour of his country and the happiness of man- 
kind at large, none presents itself in such bold and prominent 
relief as the emancipation of our Indian subjects. A very slight 
investigation will suffice to demonstrate the utter inability of India 
to defray the charges of its present Government. ‘The treasures of 
Madras and Bombay have long ago been drained. The revenues 
of Bengal barely suffice for its own mean and parsimonious estab- 
lishments : not one rupee remains to civilise or improve, to conquer 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 21. T 
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the abhorrence of the Natives to our manners and institutions, to 
diffuse the blessings of education, to stimulate industry, to reward 
merit, or even to tempt a deliberate comparison between their own 
degrading superstitions and the enlightened ordinances of revealed 
religion. Clear enough it must be to every one who has candidly 
considered the subject, that the system of extorting from the 
miserable ryots the last anna of their hard-earned gains, cannot be 
permitted to continue ; and that on whomsoever the burthen may 
fall, the peasantry must at all events be relieved. 


When this measure of justice and humanity shall be accom- 
plished, and free settlement shall have introduced to the Natives of 
India a body of Europeans not actuated by motives of unprincipled 
gain, it may be rationally hoped that their prejudices and supersti- 
tions will gradually wear away, and that some disposition will be 
manifested to learn from their new friends and associates the secret 
of their moral and intellectual superiority. But before any such 
effects can be expected to arise in the remote portions of our domi- 
nions, the groundwork must be laid at the seats of Government. 
From the three Presidencies, and principally from Calcutta, the 
stream of every comprehensive system of improvement must flow. 
Of the institutions of the metropolis, the features will be reflected 
throughout the provinces, and the opinions expressed by those in 
immediate contiguity with the parent establishment will, of ne- 
cessity, regulate the influence and efficiency of its ramifications in 
the departments. If the people of India discover that a spirit of 
jealousy and exclusion, of distrust and hatred, divides and disgraces 
the professors of that Christianity which is represented to them as a 
mild, merciful, and charitable dispensation,—and that though 
united in a generic name, the preachers of the new doctrines are 
separated into an infinite variety of sects and parties, mutually 
hating and injuring each other,—we may rest assured that they will 
not lightly relinquish a system under which they at least enjoy 


religious peace, merely to embrace a creed replete with theoretical * 


contradictions, and practically injurious tb society, by embittering 
with spiritual and theological autipathies the ordinary occupations 
of life. 


We have been led to these reflections by the constructions put by 
the Supreme Court at Calcutta on the provisions of the will of the 
late General Martin. It is in all probability known to many of our 
readers that the General left a considerable sum (350,000 sicca ru- 
pees) to the town of Calcutta to found and endow a charity-school. 
The will contained a direction by which the means of carrying this 
intention into effect after his decease were left in the discretion of 
Government or of the Supreme Court. ‘The matter was referred 
by their Lordships to the Master to report as to the best mode of 
giving effect to the intentions of the testator ; and the apparent and 
constructive discrepancies between the will itself and the scheme 
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approved of, have been the subject of much discussion in the Cal- 
cutta papers. 
The following is an extract from the will of General Martin : 


‘ I give and bequeath the sum of two hundred thousand sieca 

rupees to the town of Calcutta, to be put at interest in Government 
paper, or in the most secure mode possible ; and this principal and 
interest to be put under the protection of Government or the Su- 
preme Court, that they may devise an institution, the most neces- 
sary for the public good of the town of Calcutta, or establishing a 
school to educate a certain number of children of any sex to a cer- 
tain age, and to have them put apprentice to some profession when 
at the conclusion of their school, and to have them married when of 
age ; and I also wish that every year a premium of a few rupees or 
other things, and a medal, be given to the most deserving or virtu- 
ous girl or boy, or to both, to such that have come out of that school, 
or that are still in it, and this to be done on the same day of the 
month I died: that day, those that are to be married are to be married, 
and to have a sermon preached at the church to the boys and girls 
of the school ; afterwards a public dinner for the whole, and a toast 
to be drunk in memorandum of the founder. This institution is to 
bear the title of ‘ La Martinitre,’ and to have an inscription either 
on stone or marble in large character, to be fixed in any part of the 
school, on it wrote: “ Instituted by Major-General Martin, born 
the of January, 1735, at Lyons, who died the day, month, and 
year, (mentioning the day, month, and year,) and buried at _ 
{mentioning the place ;) and as I am little able to make any arrange- 
ment for such an institution, 1 am in hope Government or the Su- 
preme Court will devise the best institution for the public good, and 
to have it, as I said above, mentioned in the name of the institutor. 
After every article of my or this will and testament is or are fully 
settled, and every article provided and paid for the several pensions, 
or other gifts, donations, institution, and other, any sum remaining 
may be made to serve, first to buy or build a house for the institu- 
tion, as that it may be made permanent and perpetual by securing 
the interest by Government paper either in India or Europe, that 
the interest annually may support the institution. For this reason, 
I give and bequeath one hundred and fifty thousand sicca rupees 
more, according to the proportion that may remain after every ar- 
ticle of this testament is fulfilled, then this to be added for the per- 
manency of that institution, making the sum of three hundred and 
fifty thousand sicca rupees.’ 








*« Alterations of the Scheme for a School, contained in the Master's 
Report, in the Cuse of Edward Streettell at the relation of 
Wickens vy. John Palmer und Others. 


Art. I.—That a School be established within the limits of the town 
of Calcutta, and for the benefit of the said town, upon a plan which 
‘eo 
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shall be, as nearly as possible, in conformity with the directions of 
the will of General Claude Martin, deceased. 

‘ Art. I1.—That out of the funds, now standing to the credit of 
this cause in the name of the Accountant-General, 80,000 sicca 
‘rupees be appropriated and applied to the purpose of erecting, 
‘furnishing, and completing a building in Hastings-place, upon the 
ground already purchased under an order of the Supreme Court 
-made in this suit, and that such building shall be of plain and simple 
appearance, but of solid and substantial structure, and shall consist 
of a school-room sufficient for at least one hundred scholars, and of 
a dining-hall for the same number, and a library of sufficient size 
on the ground floor, and that, over these, there shall be convenient 
apartments for a schoolmaster and schoolmistress and ten girls. 
That the building shall front north and south, and have a broad 
verandah on each side for the use of the scholars when they 
are not in school; and that on one of the fronts there shall be 
a marble tablet, containing an inscription in these words: ‘ This 
school, named “La Martiniére,” was established and is sup- 
ported by means of property bequeathed for that purpose by 
Claude Martin, a native of France, and a Major-General in the 
service of the Honourable East India Company. He was born at 
the City of Lyons, in the month of January, of the year of our 
Lord, 1735, and died at Lucknow, in the kingdom of Oude, on the 

day of in the year of our Lord, 18 . This 
building was completed in the year of our Lord,182_ ,” and that 
sufficient and convenient offices and out-houses be also built for the 
accommodation of the school-master and school-mistress, and ten 
girls, who may be constantly resident upon the premises, and for 
preparing the daily breakfast and dinner of one hundred boys as 
day-boarders ; and that the whole of the ground shall be surrounded 
by a wall and gates, and be laid out in the manner best adapted for 
securing a free ventilation of the buildings, and for affording the 
means of recreation and exercise to the scholars at proper hours 
of the day ; and that the trustee or receiver appointed by the Su- 
preme Court in this suit be authorised and required to contract for, 
direct, superintend, and complete the said building according to the 
foregoing directions; and that after the completion, furnishing, 
fitting up, and duly ordering of the said buildings and grounds, and 
the purchase of a library as hereinafter directed, the residue of the 
whole sum now standing to the credit of this cause, be invested in 
Bengal Government securities in the name of the Charity of La 
Martinitre for the maintenance, support, and carrying on of the 
said school; and that the interest of the said principal sum be re- 
ceived by the Deputy-Visitor, to be appointed as hereinafter di- 
rected, who shall be answerable for the same, and who shall have 
authority to make all payments thereout, which may be allowed by 
the decree of the Court ; and after the payment of all such sums for 
the maintenance, support, and carrying on of the said school accord- 
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ing to the decree of the Court, he shall be bound at the end of each 
year to invest the residue of the said interest, if there should be 
any, in Bengal Government securities, in the name of the Charity 
of La Martiniére, as an increase and addition to the principal sum 
originally invested for the support of the school. 

‘ Art. II.—That a useful library of books in the English lan- 
guage only, be purchased, under the directions of the Deputy- 
Visitor to be appointed, as hereinafter directed, for the use of 
scholars, as hereafter directed, and that none of the books be 
allowed to be taken away from the premises and ground belonging 
to the school. 

‘ Art. IV.—That the Governor-General for the time being, or the 
Vice-President, or other person acting as Governor-General, shall be 
visitor of the school, if on or before the day of 

which shall be in the year of our Lord 182 , the assent 
thereto of the Governor-General in Council shall be obtained. 


‘Art. V.—That a Deputy-Visitor of the school shall from time te- 


time be appointed by the Supreme Court of Judicature, subject to 
the approbation of the Governor-General in Council, and that such 
appointment shall be communicated to the Governor-General in 


Council as soon as it is made; and unless within fourteen days after~ 


such communication the disapprobation of the Governor-General in 
Council shall be duly signified to the Supreme Court, the said ap-- 
pointment shall be valid and effectual: provided always, that for 
serious misconduct or great neglect the Supreme Court may at any 
time, with the approbation of the Governor-General in Council, 
revoke such appointment and remove such Deputy-Visitor from all 
care and superintendance of the said school, and from all inter-’ 
ference therewith ; and that it shall be the duty of the said Deputy- 
Visitor to receive and dispose, in the manner hereinbefore directed, 
of the interest accruing upon the principal sums invested for the 
support of the school, and visit, inspect, examine, and inquire into- 
the affairs, management, and conduct of the said school ; and once in- 
every quarter of a year to lay before the Governor-General in Coun- 
cil and the Supreme Court of Judicature, a report of the accounts 
and of the state and proceedings of the said school; and once a 
year, upon the anniversary of the death of the founder, to preach, 
or if the said Deputy-Visitor shall not be in holy orders, then to 
procure a clergyman of the Church of England to preach, an ap- 
propriate sermon to the boys and girls of the said school, who for 
that purpose shall be assembled by the master and mistress at some 
church in Calcutta ; and, ‘from time to time, to appoint such conve- 
nient vacations and holidays for the said school as he may deem 
expedient, and to do all other things which may be directed by the 
decree of the Court; and that out of the interest of the principal 
sum to be invested as before directed for the support of the said 
school, the Deputy-Visitor du ennually appropriate and set apart, 
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and apply, as a salary or remuneration for himself, the said De- 
puty-Visitor, the sum of 4,200 sicca rupees. 


‘ Art. VI.—That the appointment of a school-master and school- 
mistress shall from time to time be made by the Deputy-Visitor, 
subject to the approbation of the Governor-General in Council, and 
the Supreme Court of Judicature, to whom such appointment shall 
be ‘communicated immediately on its being made ; and unless either 
the said Governor-General in Council, or the said Supreme Court 
shall signify their disapprobation to the Deputy-Visitor within four- 
teen days after the appointment shall have been communicated to 
them, the said appointment shall be valid and effectual : provided 
always, that for any misconduct or neglect the Deputy-Visitor may, 
with the approbation of the Governor-General in Council, and of 
the Supreme Court of Judicature, revoke such appointment, and 
dismiss and remove from the said school, the said school-master 
and school-mistress ; and that, from the interest accruing on the 
principal sum invested as before directed for the maintenance and 
support of the school, the Deputy-Visitor do annually set apart, 
and appropriate, and pay over the sum of 7,200 sicca rupees as the 
salary of the school-master, and 3,600 sicca rupees as the salary of 
the schoul-mistress of the said school ; and that if the said school- 
master or school-mistress should require assistants, that they do 
pay their assistants out of their respective salaries. 


‘ Art. VII.—That the Deputy-Visitor shall from time to time 
select from amongst the children of the Christian inhabitants of 
~ Calcutta; a sufficient number of girls of an age not less than four 
years, nor more than twelve, so that there may always be the 
number of ten girls resident at the school, except during any holi- 
days to be appointed as hereinbefore directed ; and that such girls 
shall be entirely supported out of the funds belonging to the said 
school, and that they shall live within the building, and be in- 
structed by the school-mistress in reading and writing, in English, 
Bengalee, and Hindoostanee, and in arithmetic, and in needle-work 
and embroidery, ‘and such other useful skill and knowledge as may 
qualify them to be teachers themselves, or otherwise enable them 
to obtain an honest livelihood after their departure from the school ;. 
and that no girl shall be permitted to remain at the said school 
after she is seventeen years of age, unless she be employed as a 
servant or assistant teacher therein ; but according to the state of 
the funds, moderate sums may from time to time be advanced, at 
the discretion and by the direction of the Deputy-Visitor, for the 
purpose of enabling any girl, upon her departure from the school, 
to obtain any honest employment or means of livelihood, or as a 
marriage portion for such girls. 


‘Art. VIII.—That the Deputy-Visitor shall from time to time se- 


lect from amongst the children of the Christian inhabitants of Cal- 
cutta, a sufficient number of boys of an age not less than five years, 
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nor more than ten, so as that there may always be the number of 
thirty boys attendant upon the said school, and supported there as 
day-boarders, and that no boy shall be permitted to remain at the 
said school after he is seventeen years of age, unless he be employed 
as a servant or assistant teacher therein ; but that according to the 
state of the funds, moderate sums may from time to time be ad- 
vanced at the discretion and by the direction of the Deputy-Visitor, 
for the purpose of putting out any boy as an apprentice, or for en- 
abling him to obtain any other honest employment or means of liveli- 
hood upon his departure from the school ; and in case any boy shall 
appear to be gifted with unusual talents, and to be otherwise of good 
disposition, and if the state of the funds will permit it, then, that the 
Deputy-Visitor may at his discretion appropriate and apply a rea- 
sonable sum for his further education, either at Bishop's College, or 
any other establishment for education, which by the Deputy- Visitor 
may be deemed preferable : provided always, that in case the inte- 
rest accruing upon the principal sum invested for the support of the 
school, should at any time be found to be insufficient to maintain 
the same upon the scale and according to the directions here laid 
down, it shall be the duty of the Deputy-Visitor to report the same 
to the Governor-General in Council and the Supreme Court of Ju- 
dicature, and to propose that some reduction shall be made in the 

number of the girls or boys belonging to the school, and tq point 
out the best means of making and giving effect to such reduction ; 

and provided such report aud proposal of the Deputy-Visitor shall 

receive the approbation of the Governor-General in Council and the 

Supreme Court of Judicature, such reduction shall be made and 

continue until other directions and orders shall be made by the Go- 
vernor-General in Council and the Supreme Court upon the further 
recommendation of the Deputy- Visitor. 


‘ Art. [X.—That the gates of the school ground shall be opened at 
half an hour before sun-rise, and closed at half an hour after sun- 
set ; and that no boy be admitted into the ground or premises before 
the time of opening the gates, nor be permitted to remain there after 
the time of closing them ; and that wholesome, good, cleanly, and 
comfortable breakfast and dinner shall be supplied daily, for the 
whole of the boys and girls, at such times as they shall be attend- 
ant upon the said school, or resident thereat, and such additional 
meals for the girls as the Deputy-Visitor may deem to be necessary 
and proper. 

‘ Art. X.—That the boys be instructed by the master in reading 
and writing, in English; Bengalee, and Hindoostanee, and in arith- 
metic and the elements of mathematics, and be supplied, under pro- 
per regulations, with the necessary school-books ; and that the 
master also shall divide the boys into classes, according to their 
age and talents, and permit the said classes to read and study, at 
convenient hours, in the library, such books as the master, by and 
with the advice, instruction, and assistance of the Deputy-Visitor, 
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shall point out to each class ; and that he do, from time to time, 
converse with and examine the said classes as to their knowledge and 
understanding of such books ; and that he do assist them in their said 


studies, and report their progress in the same to the Deputy-Visitor. 


‘ Art. XI.—That the Deputy-Visitor be at liberty to admit any 
other boys, being the children of Christian inhabitants of Calcutta, 
to attend and board at the said school, upon condition of their pay- 
ing a reasonable and sufficient sum for their board, so that they be 
not in any way a charge upon the-school funds, and upon condition 
also of their paying such reasonable compensation to the master as 


the Deputy-Visitor shall direct ; and that all such boys shall, in every” 


respect, be educated and treated in like manner as the other boys 
who shall be supported out of the school funds, provided always 
that the Deputy-Visitor shall not admit any greater number of boys 


than the premises will conveniently and comfortably hold and ac- - 


commodate ; provided also that the Deputy-Visitor shall have 
full power and authority, upon complaint being made by the school- 
master or school-mistress of the misconduct of any boy or girl, and 
upon such misconduct being proved to the satisfaction of the De- 
puty-Visitor, to dismiss and remove from the school the boy or 
girl against whom the complaint shall have been made, whether 
such boy be supported out of the school funds, or pay for his board 
and education as hereinbefore mentioned. 


‘ Art. XII.—That once a-year, upon the anniversary of the death 
of General Claude Martin, the boys and girls of the school shall 
attend, as hereinbefore directed, at some Church in Calcutta, where 
a sermon shall be preached by the Deputy-Visitor, or by some proper 
person to be by him procured and appointed for that purpose, and 
that such anniversary shall be a holiday at the school, and that a 
dinner of better than the ordinary fare shall afterwards be provided 
at the school-house for all the boys and girls; and any other re- 
spectable persons shall be admitted to the school-room, and in their 
presence the Deputy-Visitor shall distribute, to the most deserving 
of the boys and girls, such medals or other rewards as he, in his 
discretion, may think fit, and the state of the funds may permit.’ 


The details of the scheme of this charitable institution seem to 
us of the highest interest and importance. It is not the amount of 
the bequest, though that be considerable, nor the intentions of the 
testator, to which implicit deference should be paid, that strike 
us to be the prominent object of consideration in these arrangements 
of the Supreme Court. It has long been the reproach of our Go- 
vernment in India, that its functionaries, civil and military, regard 
it as a temporary exile endured merely for the sake of accumulating 
wealth to be afterwards hoarded or dissipated in England. ‘ Our 
conquest there,’ says Burke, ‘ after twenty years, is as crude as it 
was the first day. The Natives scarcely know what it is to see the 
grey head of an Englishman. Young men, almost boys, govern 
there without society and without sympathy with the Natives : they 
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have no more social habits with the people than if they still resided 
in England ; nor, indeed, any species of intercourse but that which 
is necessary to making a sudden fortune with a view to a remote 
settlement. Animated with all the avarice of age, and all the im- 
petuosity of youth, they roll in one after the other, wave after 
wave, and there is nothing before the eyes of the Natives but an 
endless, hopeless prospect of new flights of birds of prey and pas- 
sage, with appetites continually renewing for a food that is con- 
tinually wasting. Every rupee of profit made by an Englishman is 
lost for ever to India. With us are no retributory superstitions, by 
which a foundation of charity compensates through ages to the 
poor for the rapine and injustice of a day. With us, no pride 
erects stately monuments which repair the mischiefs which pride 
had produced, and which adorn a country out of its own spoils. 
England has erected no churches, no hospitals, no palaces, no 
schools.’ The picture here drawn by Burke, as far as individual 
Englishmen are concerned, is still strictly correct : and the paltry 
ten thousand pounds, which the 53 Geo. III. compels the Company 
to employ in the education of the people, merely serves as an index 
to the disgraceful parsimony of their government. It is humiliating 
to reflect that almost the first instance of charity and benevolence is 
to be found in a nativeof France. The name of General Martin will 
be held in honour at Calcutta, among the few Europeans who have de- 
voted the riches which they had acquired in India to the improvement 
of its wretched inhabitants. Let us hope his example will be followed. 
Sordid avarice, the lust of gain, the recklessness of rapacity, are not 
justly imputable to the English character; it is the system, the 
cruel, heartless policy of exclusion, rendering permanent residence 
in India odious and intolerable, which infects early life with the 
avarice of age, and adds the vices of premature senility to the faults 
of youthful ardour and inexperience. But when that system shall 
be changed, private bounty and public munificence will, no doubt, 
make amends for the misrule of former times, and La Martiniére 
may, perhaps, be the model of innumerable institutions for the dif- 
fusion of moral and intellectual instruction. 

The regulations, therefore, of the first foundation for charitable 
education deserve to be duly and maturely considered. At home, 
it is a melancholy fact, that institutions of a similar description 
have failed in their object, on account of the sectarian character of 
their statutes. England, and Ireland more especially, are full of 
establishments from which a large proportion of the population are 
systematically excluded. The same may be said of the Canadas, 
Nova Scotia, and the West Indies, in all of which, the division of 
the inhabitants into sects and parties, for the purposes of instruc- 
tion, has been productive of misunderstandings and animosities 
which are inimical to the spread of knowledge, and tend to intro- 
duce weakness and disorder into every part of our colonial admi- 
nistration. If it be posstble, let this dreadful scourge of sectarian 
hatred be prevented frou: intruding into India. ‘The Christian in- 
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habitants of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, are, comparatively 
speaking, too insignificant in point of numbers to be able to sustain 
the inevitable effects of religious dissensions. Whatever little 
power or influence they might be able to exhibit, should a period 
of difficulty or danger call for its display, it can only be expected 
from them in their collective capacity. If to the impolitic distine- 
tions of country-born and European, of Britons and Indo-Britons, 
an additional variance be established between the rights of Presby- 
terians and Episcopalians, Church of England men and Roman 
Catholics, or English Christians and Portuguese Christians, the 
consequence must be interminable discord, controversy, and discus- 
sion, impeding in its origin every scheme of beneficent improve- 
ment, and disgusting the Natives with the scandal of all uncharita- 
bleness among those who pretend that their religion is the harbin- 
ger of peace and good-will to men. 

Assuredly we are not the encomiasts of that religious indifference 
which induces some persons to advocate the simultaneous exten- 
sion of legislative assistance to contradictory forms of worship and 
dogmata of belief. We certainly are not prepared to say that it 
would be becoming in Governraent to foster with equal encourage- 
ment the various doctrines of sects mutually opposed to each other ; 
and we think that religion could not fail to be brought into con- 
tempt, if those who have the care of the rising generation were 
empowered to select, for variety, by rotation or caprice, the churches 
or conventicles in which their pupils should worship. As there 
exists a church establishment in England, and as a branch of it is 
established in Calcutta, it does not appear to us unreasonable that 
it should receive as much honour from the constituted authorities 
as is consistent with perfect toleration and protection of the dissent- 
ing communities ; but we do complain that an institution founded 
for general benefit should be limited by the spirit of its regulations 
to a particular sect, which, however respectable, is numerically insig- 
ficant, and that a large proportion of the population should thus be 
excluded from the advantages contemplated by its benevolent 
founder. It is well known to those who have resided at Calcutta, 
that the mass of the lower orders of Christian inhabitants are either 
Indo-Britons or of Portuguese descent. Such of these as profess any 
religion at all, are of the Roman Catholic persuasion, and, if our 
memory serves us right, there are in that city two places of reli- 
gious worship in communion with the Church of Rome. General 
Martin was himself a Catholic ; and in the absence of positive direc- 
tions on the subject, it may reasonably be presumed that he intended 
the advantages of La Martiniére to be enjoyed by Roman Catholics, 
at least on equal terms with their Protestant fellow Christians. The 
Supreme Court, no doubt, acting on the conviction of the superior 
purity ofits doctrines, have, by the 4th and 5th articles of the regu- 
lations, established in La Martiniére a Church of England monopoly. 
Roman Catholics and Protestant Dissenters are not, it is true, by 
name excluded, but the virtual effect of compelling attendance in 
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the churches of the Establishment, and of choosing the efficient 
superintendent from the ranks of its clergy, will, without suitable 
provisos, infallibly defeat the intentions of the testator, and convert 
into an engine of proselytism an institution founded for the pur- 
poses of general instruction. 


As we have already said, we do not object to the religion of the 
state (if there must be a state religion) enjoying a suitable portion 
of honorary distinction, but we contend that it ought to be merely 
honorary ; we cannot understand why the principles of useful 
knowledge should not be imbibed in community by all classes of 
Christians, and religious doctrines inculcated by separate teachers. 
There surely would be no great mischief in permitting the children 
of Roman Catholics and Dissenters to frequent their own places of 
worship, and mingle in class with their fellow-students. If incon- 
venience result from such an arrangement, at least it is not com- 
parable to the inconvenience resulting from the opposite course. 
Suppressed at home by the light of philosophy and information, the 
weeds of religious dissension would, no doubt, again luxuriate if 
transplanted to India; but surely we have had enough of their bane- 
ful effects in the sister kingdom, to induce us to prevent, as far is pos- 
sible, their growth abroad. Intolerance is a noxious poisonous herb, 
destructive of all social peace, of all true religion. Better leave the 
Hindoos as they are, ignorant and superstitious, than set before 
them the example of Christians violating in every action, public or 
private, the rule of charity, which is the foundation of their common 
faith, of which the laws of civilised states are but the commentary 
and exposition, and without which no astuteness of government, 
no sagacity of legislation, can provide for the happiness of individuals 
or the order of society. 





Tue WILLow or Basyton. 


* On the top of the mound, formed by the rnins of the hanging gardens of 
Semiramis, stands an aged willow, of a species entirely different from any found 
on the banks of the Euphrates, near Babylon. When the wind passes through 
the decayed branches of the tree, it produces sounds much resembling the tones 
of an Eolian harp.’—Buchingham’s Lecture on Mesopotamia. 

Wuey Judah’s smitten children, afar by strangers borne, 

Sat down by Babel’s waters o’er Salem's fall to mourn, 

Their harps upon the willows the weeping captives hung— 
Harps once to songs of gladness and sweet thanksgiving strung. 
How could they wake those numbers to please the victor’s will, 
Which David’s voice had hallow’d on high Moriah’s hill? 

How by the heathen rivers attune the sacred string, 

When those who spoiled and wasted, commanded them to sing ? 
No! they remembered Zion, remembered her, and wept ;— 
The besom of destruction her palaces had swept : 

Sad by Euphrates’ borders, forsaken and forlorn, 

Silent they sat, enduring the proud oppressor’s scorn. 
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For it was then, O Willow! where thou art lonely now, | 
That he, who smote the nations, upraised his haughty brow ; | 
When, wand’ring over temples and towers on Shinar’s plain, 

His eye beheld, exulting, the splendours of his reign. 


Pride fill’d the monarch’s bosom : while gazing far and wide 
O’er Babylon’s vast wonders, his thoughts were big with pride : 

Built by his might, he deem’d her his majesty to crown, | 
The palace of his kingdom, the city of renown. 

Yes ! she was then the glorious, the pow’rful, and the great, 
The Queen on many waters, the arbitress of Fate ; 

Princes were all her merchants, her daughters too gave birth 
To counsellors, and captains, and nobles of the earth. 


But now she lies deserted, her walls and towers o’erthrown ; 
All desolate her temples, her pleasant places lone, 

The fearful haunt of dragons, where horror ever broods ; 
And owls and doleful creatures possess her solitudes ! 


Once in her lofty gardens, in rich luxuriance grew 

All trees of rarest beauty, and flowers of every hue ; i 
But now a heap behold them, where hissing serpents dwell, 
And thou alone, O Willow ! their tale of woe to tell ! 
Oft when across thy branches the desert breezes sigh, 
And with a hollow moaning their hoary stems reply, 
Sounds of unearthly music, and melancholy strains, 

Are heard at evening floating o'er those forsaken plains. 


What spirit round thee lingers, in scenes so wild and drear, 
Thus breathing forth its sorrows, where none are by to hear ? 
What voice so soft and plaintive, amidst thy withered leaves, 
Thus lonely and unheeded, in solemn accents grieves ? 

Thou know’st not! but if haply some denizen it be 

Of that far world of spirits which mortals may not see, 

Whose memory still recalls him to haunt this fearful spot, 

And sigh for pomp departed, and power that now is not— 

Oh! he must mourn for ever! for Babylon no more 

Shall rise, O broad Euphrates! on thy deserted shore ; 

No more shall tower or temple beside thy waters frown, 

Nor cloud-encircled Babel on palaces look down. 

Within her gloomy borders no shepherd e’er shall tread ; : 
His tents around her ruins th’ Arabian shall not spread ; 

But safe amidst her horrors the spotted pard shall lie, 

And satyrs to their fellows from secret caverns cry ! 

Mourn on, thou lonely Spirit! o’er Ashur's dread decay ; 

Fall'n is Chaldea’s glory—for ever passed away ! 

Boast of all tongues and kindreds, her time shall ne’er return ; 
Bewail for her, thou Desert Voice ! and thou, lone Willow, mourn ! 
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SIsMONDI ON THE PRESENT Russran War wirnu Turkey. 


[In the * Revue Encyclopédique’ for January last, M. Sismondi, the distinguished French 
Historian, has published an article in which he endeavours to estimate what is to be hoped 
or feared for civilisation from the issue of the present war in the east of Europe. Without 
expressing our unqualified assent to all the views developed in this article, we willingly 
give it a place in ‘ The Oriental Herald,’ not only on account of our high respect for the 
author, and the consideration due to his opinions as a political writer, but also on the 
ground of the great intrinsic interest of the subject discussed,—an interest which the renewal 
of this sanguinary and momentous conflict cannot fail to render every day more intense 
throughout the civilised world. The conclusion will be given in our next Number] 


Amone the great events that have signalised the year just 
elapsed, the war which has broken out between the Russians and 
Turks has certainly most deeply engaged the attention of Europe, 
and still holds all minds in a state of suspense. Every one is sensi- 
ble of the extreme importance of the influence which this contest 
may exercise upon the destinies of the human race. Every one 
feels that it is connected with the future progyess of all civilised 
nations ; and that upon it depends the development of knowledge, 
laws, happiness, and religion in a central portion of the world, rich 
in natural gifts, and so situated as to have an influence on all 
others. The issue, however, of the first campaign has deceived 
every calculation, and mocked the general expectation ; inasmuch as 
it has created uncertainty and doubt in men’s minds as to the 
probable results of the war, has utterly shaken preconceived opi- 
nions, and given birth to hopes and fears, in regard to the future 
fate of civilisation, which appear to be connected with systems of 
policy the most opposite and irreconcileable. 


In other political questions one may generally predict with some 
certainty, from the general tenour of a person’s opinions, which side 
he will support. In all controversies upon the administration of a 
nation, or in popular struggles, we can calculate beforehand what 
party any one will desire to see victorious, according as his own 
principles are servile or liberul ; but, with regard to the war in the 
East, both parties are divided by the most conflicting wishes and 
predilections. ‘The advocates of improvement, and those who cling 
inveterately to old institutions, discover with surprise that they here 
occasionally agree; and the liberal press has sometimes censured 
with acrimony the very course it had formerly advised. Struck 
with this incongruity, we shall endeavour to place the question before 
our readers in all its bearings, in order to discover what wishes we 
ought to entertain, if, faithful to liberal sentiments, we truly desire 
that our own regions, where man has been so slowly raised to intel- 
ligence, morality, and liberty, should begin to shed their fruits upon 
the rest of the world, and accelerate the wished for period when we 
may hope to see all nations zealously advancing towards perfection, 
wisdom, and happiness. With this view, we shall first examine the 
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causes that have impeded the success of the Russians, which all 
Europe supposed certain, and then consider what results may be 
expected from the present struggle, and what wishes we ought, as 
friends of freedom and humanity, to form. 

At the opening of the war in the East, on one side was seen ar- 
rayed an empire which it was announced had, for several years, main- 
tained in time of peace 800,000 men under arms ; on the other, an 
empire which had just destroyed its soldiery, whose provinces had 
for many years been devastated by frequent insurrections, and 
which was not believed to possess the power, amidst its convulsions 
and dangers, of assembling at the most a force of more than 200,000 
men. On the one side were seen well-appointed arsenals, gene- 
rals, and engineers skilfully trained, brave, obedient, and well-dis- 
ciplined soldiers,—a nation rapidly advancing in prosperity, with 
finances systematically organized, and credit yet unbroken : on the 
other was beheld a country whose military resources had for ages 
been wasted by tyranny and anarchy, whose arsenals were for 
the most part empty or annihilated, where industry, which produces 
the materiel of wa® was in a most languishing condition, and the 
nation itself apparently falling to decay ;—where the despot, in ex- 
terminating his own army, had paralysed the military spirit, and pro- 
voked against himself the fanaticism which he had the most urgent 
need to propitiate ; where the same despot had ruined and deci- 
Mated those who assisted his predecessors in the administration of 
finance,—the Greeks, Jews, andArmenians : so that disorder reigned 
throughout, the national resources seemed destroyed, and credit out 
of the question. 

Under such disadvantages, the politicians of Europe looked for 
the almost instantaneous overthrow of the Turkish empire. The 
hopes of some and the fears of others concurred in the same anticipa- 
tions. The event, however, has belied them. The period of poli- 
tical convulsion that has recently passed had accustomed us, indeed, 
to the sight of what might be effected by a powerful genius wield- 
ing the immense resources of a great empire ; but, at the same time, 
as the envy of our contemporaries had directed its whole exertions 
to underrate the influence of that mighty genius, and had attempted 
to explain all events by the forces which it directed, forgetting the 
head that moved them, people had been led to calculate the effects 
of the Russian resources as if in the hands of a Buonaparte. It 
was rashly imagined that numerous battalions, ample equipments, 
good discipline, expert engineers, and skilful generals, were suffi- 
cient of themselves to effect the object proposed. But the events 
of this contest will, perhaps, serve to give us a more correct idea of 
the immeasurable distance between a great master of the art of war 
and the ordinary race of military leaders. 


Unacquainted as we are with military science, it is not our pro- 
vince to point out the faults by which the Russians threw away 
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their advantages. Some general characteristics have, however, 
struck the most cursory observer, and Europe has observed with 
astonishment how the tardiness and indecision of the leaders of this 
great army suffered the season of action to escape,—the crisis, be- 
fore the Turks could have assembled their forces, excited the fana- 
ticism of their population, and fortified their mountain passes with 
artillery. Again, it has been remarked that the Russian command- 
ers evinced a want of skill in operating on a large scale, never 
knowing how to move their forces with sufficient rapidity or com- 
bination, so as to be able to act on important points of attack with a 
number of troops greatly superior to the enemy. A great general, 
with an inferiority in numbers, knows how to present at the point 
of attack more soldiers than his adversary ; but these commanders 
were even at a loss how to set forth on the field of battle the supe- 
rior force which they actually possessed. They were, in numbers, 
five against one at the beginning of the war; but, on nearly every 
occasion, they were but as one against four at the point where it 
was of consequence they should fight. In conducting sieges they 
proved still less skilful. It is true that the Turks, with the shelter 
of the most indifferent entrenchments, display an obstinacy and a 
bravery not perhaps to be found amongst more skilful soldiers, 
who would be more alive to the weakness of position ; and this 
courage of the Turks might render the assaults more sanguinary : 
but why were not the breaches sooner opened? The art of sieges 


‘is now regulated by such strict scientific calculation, that the num~ 


ber of days, nay, of hours, at the expiration of which the breach 
should be practicable, may generally be fixed with precision; yet 
it was not by hours and days, but by weeks and months, that the 
Russians exceeded that number. 


The Russians, however, have to ascribe the reverses of this first 
campaign much more to moral than to military errors. It is but 
just to point out their faults, for with justice they have been 
punished for them. Humanity will be the gainer if they learn to 
profit by their dearly bought experience. 


The war which the Russians carried into the Turkish empire, 
commenced in provinces not at all Turkish nor even Musulman ; 
but the Christian inhabitants of which had, in addition to the tie 
of religion, a right to their protection by treaties, and a claim to 
the compassion of all mankind on account of an oppression alike 
intolerable and unjust. At the sound of the first Russian trumpet, 
the Greeks were not the only people whose hearts leaped with joy 
in the belief that they beheld their protectors. The Moldavians, 
the Wallachians, the Bulgarians, the Macedonians and Thessalians, 
Servians and Montenegrians, even the Arnauts and Bosnians, although 
the latter passed for Musulmans, participated in this feeling. The 
Russian Government, however, by a pretended deference to the 
principle of legitimacy, (calumniated by being confounded with the 
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most abominable tyranny,) or rather by an imbecile policy unex- 
ampled in history, began by declaring to the inhabitants of the 
‘invaded provinces, that, far from encouraging insurrection, it did 
not wish for their assistance, because that would have been a revolt 
against their Sultan. ‘The Russians thus announced to the op- 
pressed Turkish subjects that they were come to live among them 
at their expense, to empty their granaries, consume their flocks, 
‘occupy their houses, and burn their towns and villages 3 but that 
they promised them nothing, that they would do nothing for them, 
that their present heavy sacrifices would meet with no future re- 
‘compense. This absurd contempt for the rights and happiness of 
the people, compared with the pretended rights of the Eastern 
tyrant, produced the results that might readily have been foreseen. 
The unfortunate people amongst whom the war had been carried, 
particularly the Bulgarians, instantly took flight to the mountains, 
‘concealed their flocks and crops, and hid themselves with their wives 
and children, in order to escape the brutality and rapacity of the 
soldiers, and the exaction and drudgery imposed by the officers. 
‘The Russians were thus deprived of their information as well as 
their assistance. ‘The insurrectionary ferment existing in Servia 
and among the Montenegrians was calmed; the civil war which 
had already broken out in Bosnia was, for a time at least, appeased ; 
the Arnauts repaired to the Turkish armies, where they were pro- 
mised pay and booty. The Greeks of Macedonia and Thessaly, 
disarmed and struck with terror, remained so indifferent to a quarrel 
from which nothing was left them to hope, that the Turks resid- 
ing among them hastened in crowds, without dread for their 
homes, to the defence of the Balkan, and to join the Turks of 
Thrace, who were the most warlike of all. 


The Russians, resolving that the war should support itself, marched 
forward almost without any convoy to the rich valley of the Danube. 
It was their own fault if they found there only famine for themselves 
and their horses. ‘Throughout the vast expanse of country watered 
by the Russian rivers which discharge themselves into the Black 
Sea, industry has but one object, namely, the growth of corn for the 
markets of Southern Europe; and long grass is almost the only 
production which has, throughout the steppes, occupied the place 
of forest. In the midst of this abundance, immediately after the 
harvest, and in the course of one short campaign, men and horses 
perished with hunger, in an open and level country possessing large 
navigable rivers and sea-ports, and with so limited a line of opera- 
tions, that the most advanced post of the army never extended 
above twenty leagues from either the Danube or the sea, or twenty- 
five leagues from Bucharest, obviously the chief depdt for provisions. 
The unfortunate inhabitants of the seat of war were ruined for a 
whole generation ; the élite of the Russian army was destroyed ; 


the cavalry and artillery horses perished from want. May the 
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Russian generals at least learn from these disasters this important 
lesson, that the interests of humanity are quite compatible with 
those of military renown, and that the army which calculates upon 
pillage for subsistence, ought to renounce the hopes of conquest ! 


The Russians, moreover, not content with disgusting their natu- 
ral allies and ruining the country in which the war was carried on, 
ruined also their own army by the severity of the discipline they 
adopted. ‘There is no race of men, perhaps, more inured to fatigue, 
more accustomed to the rigours of the seasons, and more pa- 
tient in endurance, than the Russians. But still these soldiers are 
not made of iron; and their officers, without either necessity or 
compunction, treated them as if their frames were really of iron and 
not of flesh. They placed them for six or eight successive hours 
under the weight of their baggage, either on guard or in line, ex- 
posed to the burning heat of a foreign sun, to incessant torrents 
of rain, and to the frosts of a premature winter. The Russian officers 
gloried in showing that their men feared neither heat, norcold, want of 
clothing nor fatigue ; that, in the midst of privations, they never de- 
parted from the most minute etiquette, obedience, and regularity, 
or from the restraint of the camp or parade ; and, when nature gave 
way, they endeavoured to bring back their men to this arbitrary 
rule by cruel punishments. The French soldier would, perhaps, 
have supported all the privations, fatigues, and inclemencies to 
which the Russian army was exposed ; but then a certain liberty 
of action which he is allowed, the freedom of the camp which he 
knows how to combine with discipline, that cheerfulness, in short, 
which belongs to soldier-men, and not to soldier-machines, would 
have born him up under these trials. ‘The Russians, on the con- 
trary, to console them amidst their sufferings of heat, and fatigue, 
and famine, found only wearisome formalities and the fear of 
punishment. The meral, rather than the physical, energies were 
speedily subdued ; and, destitute of mental support, multitudes of 
men were mown down by frightful epidemics. 


The Russians were thus the authors of their own reverses: by 
their cruel and foolish policy they repulsed the allies who awaited 
them in the enemy’s country; by their negligence, their avarice, 
and their rapacity, they consigned their troops to famine; by their 
harshness, and the intolerable rigours of their discipline, they intro- 
duced plague or fever into their camp. Military faults they did 
commit; but their moral faults were much more culpable and more 
severely punished. Perhaps, in a second campaign, they may not 
be more skilful ; but, with more humanity, generosity, and justice, 
they may, without an increase of talent or genius, anticipate better 
success. 

We believe, in fact, that there will be another and even several 
more campaigns ; and, to speak candidly, we wish with all our 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 21. U 
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hearts it may be so. War comprises, doubtless, in itself a. com- 
bination of all the most frightful miseries that afflict huma- 
nity; but war is also, in most cases, the necessary path to a 
happier condition. We cannot conceive that Russia will, after 
this campaign, submit to the humiliation of defeat ; that, after hav- 
ing held all Europe in a state of alarm, she will consent to 
apprise it that she has not even sufficient power to cope with the 
Turks. We cannot conceive that the Sultan will now make 
those concessions which he refused before the commencement of 
hostilities. We cannot conceive that Europe will with compla- 
cency see him reap the fruits of his victory, and put up with his 
increased arrogance ; or that the world can possibly allow itself to 
witness the atrocities by which he would visit upon whole 
nations the alarm he suffered while expecting their rebellion. 
Should the fortune of war change in a second campaign, we do not 
apprehend that reverses will bring the Turks to submission; for 
ignorant people do not at all comprehend remote checks. The 
provinces not hitherto engaged preserve an unbroken feeling of 
their own power. Constantinople may be taken, but the Turks of 
Asia would feel at that event less of fear than resentment; and if 
the Sultan should then wish to make peace, he would not succeed 
in engaging the Musulmans to accede to all the consequences of 
their defeats. Negociation would be impossible after aggravated 
mutual injuries had been inflicted, and had driven the two nations 
like two wild bulls against each other with uncontrollable fury. 


A very lively interest has been excited in generous minds by the 
unexpected valour displayed by the Turks in repelling an unequal 
attack ; by that devotedness to their honour, to their religion, and 
their institutions, which has made them hasten from the most 
distant parts of the empire, generally armed and accoutred at their 
own expense, and supporting with magnanimity the private suf- 
ferings and dangers of so cruel a contest. We are also led to ad- 
mire in the Sultan that unbending pertinacity of character which no 
negociation nor menace has affected ; that invincible pride which 
would retract no decision once taken, nor abandon any thing in- 
herited from his ancestors ; in short, that self-control which made 
him suspend his vengeance, and observe for a time, when excited 
by the most violent indignation, the law of nations towards Ambas- 
sadors, prisoners of war, and foreign merchants. We are not in- 
sensible to greatness of character, however displayed, and are willing 
to applaud the patriotism of the Turks in defending their country. 
But this interest does not blind us to the rights and sufferings of 
the numerous nations whom the Turks hold in bondage, and whose 
yoke becomes daily more intolerable,—to the ill-understood rights 
of the Turks themselves, or to those of the generations to come, 
whose chains are rivetted by this very valour and patriotism. In 
spite of the virtues which they now display, we do nut waver in our 
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prayers, that the ultimate result of this contest may be the come 
plete subversion of the Musulman empire. 

The firmness or obstinacy of the Sultan, the courage or fana- 
ticism of the Turks during the campaign, however admirable, have 
changed neither the organisation, nature, nor character of their 
Government. We must still recollect that it is a Government 
which sports with human life with an unequalled ferocity ; which 
proscribes, en masse, whole nations and classes of men; which, in 
order to effect a reform in its army, massacred its Janissaries, or 
committed them to the flames; which, to check the too active 
spirit of the Greeks, ordered the extermination of the whole people ; 
which, to change the system of finance, despoiled, proscribed, and 
drove into exile the whole Armenian population; which, to ensure’ 
the low price of bread and meat in the capital, nailed the bakers by 
their ears to their tables, and the butchers to their stalls. Weare 
anxious to see the annihilation of a despotism which has so stu- 
pifying and barbarous an effect upon those subjected to it, that the 
Turkish population diminishes an eighth part in each generation ; 
that the products of human industry which might spread happiness 
over one of the finest countries in the world, decrease still more 
rapidly ; that in the towns no one dare build, in the country no 
one dare plant, because, all security being destroyed, no one looks 
forward to the distance of a few years, much less to future gene- 
rations. This despotism has debased with the most shameful vices 
the character of every people subjected to its sway; they owe to 
it their ferocity, fraud, hypocrisy, and lasciyiousness. It has so en- 
tirely checked among them the progress of the human mind, that 
all travellers in Turkey are struck with the inferiority of the men 
compared with the youth. In the young Turk is still perceived the 
sparkling of intelligence, integrity, and generosity; but, as his 
years increase, these qualities vanish : acquainted with the world, 
he becomes satisfied that further study or reflection would only 
lead him to greater suffering, that his honesty would make him a 
dupe, and his generosity be extended to unworthy objects; he 
therefore seeks only the enjoyments of the senses, and smokes, eats 
opium, and sleeps. 

This despotism has condemned the higher ranks of society to 
ignorance, to continual apprehension, and to absurd prejudices; the 
lower classes to misery; the women to depravity; and foreigners 
to slavery. In Europe, it extends over thirty-three thousand square 
leagues ; in Africa, over thirty-six thousand ; and, in Asia, over 
sixty-seven thousand. It overwhelms those countries of the ancient 
world which were earliest peopled and longest under the quickening 
influence of high civilisation ; and throughout this immense space, 
and among twenty-five, millions of people, it has for many ages 
prevented the birth of one single man capable of adding a step to 
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the progress of humanity in any art, or science, or moral improve- 
ment. 

The English papers have often insisted, that too slight a differ- 
ence exists between thé despotism of Russia and Turkey to interest 
the wishes of the friends of humanity for one in preference to the 
other. By exaggerations such as these, the judgment is, in the 
first instance, warped, and every moral principle in consequence 
abandoned. The Russian despotism is unquestionably not a de- 
sirable government either for Russia or Turkey. The slavery of 
the majority, and the want of political rights in the rest, the 
venality of the tribunals and public offices, the injustice and rigour 
of sentences which have lately startled Europe, are defects which 
ought to be deplored the more deeply that they press upon a great 
nation. But to compare the condition of the two empires, is never- 
theless sufficiently absurd: the horrible oppression to which the 
Turkish subject is exposed is immeasurably beyond that which 
threatens the Russian. A single fact will illustrate this: the 
Turkish population decreases rapidly, and wealth still more so, while 
in Russia the population increases more rapidly than in any other 
European state, and riches more rapidly still, insomuch that every 
individual of a nation whose population is constantly augmenting, 
is every succeeding year more abundantly supplied with the neces- 
saries of life than during the last. 


Russia is, besides, in every respect progressive. However de- 
plorable the slavery of the peasantry may be, it is less oppressive 
than in former generations: the laws protect them more effectually ; 
the manners of the higher ranks are softened towards them; and 
the Government never loses sight of their gradual enfranchisement. 
There is no fear, for the future, that Russia will reduce conquered 
nations to a state of slavery ; this has not been done in-any of her 
recent conquests. Moreover, the Crown peasants are becoming a 
body in the state; the citizens are acquiring independence ; and 
the nobles talk of their rights. The whole nation, in fact, is 
acquiring ideas, and raising itself to the same level of civilisation 
as the rest of Europe. The Government does more in Russia to 
promote education, than in any other country of the world; and, in 
short, whilst the superior classes attain by education all the higher 
mental enjoyments, poetry, philosophy, &c., the mass of the people 
learn to read, to think, and to understand. It will hereafter be im- 
possible to lower them to the state in which they were even fifty 
years ago. 


The Russian Government is, besides, the most liberal in Europe 
towards conquered nations. It allows them perfect liberty of con- 
science, full participation in all the rights of its own subjects, and 
the retention of their own laws. It superintends their education 
without destroying their nationality. It has, by these means, re- 
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conciled to their yoke the Tartars, the most independent of the Mu- 
sulman races, the inhabitants of Caucasus, the Calmucks, and the 
Cossacks ; in a short time it incorporates them with its empire, 
and barbarians soon prefer obedience joined with civilisation to 
their ancient independence without it. 


In regard to the future, which may be influenced by so many 
extraneous events, it is difficult and hazardous to make predictions ; 
but, judging from existing circumstances, it may be anticipated, 
that, a century hence, the Russians of Europe will be as far advanced 
in civilisation, and, consequently, in liberty, not, perhaps, as the 
English or French, but as the Germans or Swedes. Another cen- 
tury will bring the Asiatic Russian to the same level. Are there 
many Governments which exercise an equally beneficial influence 
upon their subjects ? Have the Austrians thus improved the Hunga- 
rians and Poles? Have the Spaniards and Portuguese thus civilised 
their immense possessions in America? Or, have the English ad- 
vanced India, or even Ireland, with equal rapidity? Pride of race, 
and jealousy of distinctions, have operated more effectually to retard 
the human species in these countries, than superior intelligence 
to advance it. However deplorable may be their system of govern- 
ment in other respects, the Russians owe to it the advantage of 
being free from aristocratic prejudices. 


But although it may be predicted that the destruction of the 
Turkish empire, supposing it to result from the present war, will put 
an end to the misery, oppression, and moral degradation of twenty- 
five millions of human beings ; that in the course of time these 
regions will be raised again to that degree of population and com- 
fort, and their inhabitants attain, at least, the same moral eminence, 
intelligence, civilization, and liberty, as were enjoyed in the ancient 
world ; may it not be also apprehended, that in the event of the 
entire conquest of Turkey by Russia, the latter may, with such an 
immense accession of power, endanger the independence of the 
rest of Europe,—and thus, in exposing countries, now civilised, to 
the loss of their liberty, cause them to relapse into barbarism at the 
very moment when affording these provinces a chance of escape 
from it? This risk to the morality, knowledge, and liberty of the 
most improved portion of the human race, is, indeed, the only con- 
sideration which can be placed in the scale against the hope of in- 
creasing the morality, knowledge, and liberty of twenty-five millions 
of human beings ; and this important point, as well as others em- 
braced by the subject before us, will be discussed in the sequel of 
this article. . 






























































ApreaL’ To BRITAIN ON THE BuRNING oF Hinpoo Wipows.* 


[We apprised our readers in a recent Number of ‘ The Oriental Herald,’ that a society had 
been organised at Coventry for promoting the Abolition of Human Sacrifices in India; and 
‘we now very cordially devote a portion of our publication to forward this most meritorious 
purpose, by inserting the substance of one of this society’s useful publications, abridged from 
a larger work by the Rev. Mr. Peggs, entitled ‘ The Suttee’s Cry to Britain.’ To this latter 
publication, we solicit the attention of such readers as desire to make themselves acquainted 
with the farther details of this important question.] 


Sec. I. Origin, Nature, Number, and Atrocity of Suttees. 


Surrex is the name given in India to a woman who immolates 
herself on the funeral pile of her husband, and denotes that the fe- 
male is considered true or faithful to him, even unto death: the 
term is also applied to the horrid rite itself. The origin of the prac- 
tice is very obscure. Diodorus Siculus refers to it before Christ 
827 years, and conjectures that it originated in the unfaithfulness of 
the Hindoo women to their husbands, and destroying their lives by 
mixing deadly plants with their food ; on which account, he says, 
‘a law was passed that wives should be burned with their deceased 
husbands, except such as were pregnant and had children: and that 
any individual who refused to comply with this law, should be com- 
pelled to remain a widow, and be for ever excluded from all rights 
and privileges as guilty of impiety.’ Strabo is of the same opinion. 
‘ The origin of the custom,’ observes Mr. W. Ewer, (Acting Su- 
perintendent of Police, Calcutta, Jan., 1819,) ‘will most probably 
be found in the voluntary sacrifice of a widow inconsolable for the 
loss of her husband, and who resolved to accompany him on the 
funeral pile ; not with any idea that such an act could be acceptable 
to the gods, or any way beneficial to herself in a future existence ; 
but solely because her affection for the deceased made her regard 
life as a burden no longer to be borne. Menu, and the most ancient 
and respectable writers, do not notice Suttee ; it was therefore, in 
their time, either unknown or not approved. If the former, how 
comes it to be recommended in the more modern shasters, if the 
custom was not of the nature supposed? For no modern lawgiver 
would have ventured to praise an act not mentioned by his prede- 
cessors, if an example had not occurred, and been received with 
universal praise, though a novelty and an innovation. If known, 
but not mentioned, because not approved by Menu, the authority 
of the modern shaster is not sufficient to give any merit to the sa- 
crifice,” It is a painful circumstance, that this practice, which ex~ 
isted prior to the Christian era, should not before this period have 








* A Vvice from India—An Appeal to Britain recommending the aboli- 
tion of the practice of Burning Hindoo Widows. By the Rev. J. Peggs, 
late Missionary in Orissa. Published by the Coventry Society for the 
Abolition of Human Sacrifices in India. 1829. 
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been annihilated by the progress of civilisation, and especially the 
diffusion of the salutary influence of Christianity in the East. 

The following facts illustrate the nature of this barbarous cus- 
tom : 

* Goopenaut, a Brahmin employed in the Serampore printing 
office in 1799, saw twenty-two females burnt alive with the remains 
of Ununtu, a Brahmin of Bagnapore, near Nudeya. This kooleen 
Brahmin had more than a hundred wives. At the first kindling of 
the fire, only three of these wives had arrived. The fire was kept 
kindled three days. On the first day three were burnt; on the se- 
cond and third days, nineteen more. Some of these women were as 
much as forty years old, and others as young as sixteen. The first 
three had lived with the Brahmin; the others had seldom seen him. 
He married in one house four sisters ; two of these were burnt. 


‘A kooleen Brahmin died, in 1812, at Chunakuli, not far from 
Calcutta, :-who had married twenty-five women, ‘thirteen of whom 
died during his life; the remaining twelve perished with him on 
the funeral pile, leaving thirty children to deplore the effects of this 
horrid system. 

* Some years ago, a kooleen Brahmin, of considerably property, 
did at Sookachura, near Serampore. He had married more than 
forty women, eighteen of whom survived him. On this occasion a 
fire, extending ten or twelve yards, was prepared, into which they 
all threw themselves, leaving more than forty children.'-—Buch. 
Apology for Christianity in India, p. 14. 16. 


The following account is detailed in a letter from a lady who 
resided in India, dated Salisbury, Dec. 3, 1827 :— 


‘ At a Ghaut near Serampore I witnessed the burning of a re- 
spectable woman about thirty years of age, whom I found with five 
children, the eldest a fine boy about thirteen. As soon as she saw 
me, she asked me if I were come to deliver her. I told her I had 
no power to deliver her, but came to persuade her not to burn. 
She shook her head and said, “ I will burn! How can I go back? 
However, the servant is gone to the English Magistrate, at his re- 
turn my fate will be decided.” Two hours elapsed before he re- 
turned, the greater part of which I spent in conversation with her. 
She often turned to her children, and with affection pressed her hand 
upon the face of her youngest child, who could just lisp, Ma! ma! 
At length the servant returned with permission for her to burn. As 
soon as she saw him, her countenance changed, her eyes sunk into 
her head, the furrows deepened in her face ; and, when she heard her 
fate, resolution failed, and nature took possession of her breast, 
When the eldest son saw that his mother was so timid, he said he 
would not set fire to her head. But her brother-in-law said, “ Now 
she must burn, for the boro Sahib (the great Gentleman) has sent 
her permission to burn.” He then began to anoint her, and put 
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a little oil into her hand to pour over her children as her blessing. 
The eldest son refused oil, and persisted that he could not set fire to 
her. But neither the tears nor the screams of the boy, nor the ago~ 
nising fear of the mother, prevented her being bound to the dead 
body of her husband, and pressed down with two bamboos ! If I had 
had any authority merely to have said, “ You are not to burn,” all 
this would have been prevented. I am sure both the people and 
the Brahmins would have dispersed without a murmuring word. 
Many call it a bad custom, and are quite tired of it.’ 


The extent of these evils is very appalling. ‘The number of Sut- 
tees in the Bengal Presidency, from 1815 to 18%6, was as follows : 
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Total in twelve years, 7,216 widows buried or burnt alive. 
In the Madras and Bombay Presidencies, the official statements 
for nearly ten years, 635. Grand total, 7,851. 

Early marriages are very common in India; in consequence of 
which, many young females fall a sacrifice to this custom. In the 
annual list of Suttees, in the years 1815 to 1820 inclusive, it ap- 
pears that sixty-two widows were burnt, most of whom were mere 
children, some being only sixteen, fourteen, twelve, and even eight 
years of age. 


The levity, atrocity, and brutality which characterise these dread- 
ful immolations, demonstrate that the practice is any thing rather 
than a religious rite, as appears by the following extract from a 
Calcutta paper in 1826: 


‘I reached the spot only in time to see the fire lighted ; for the 
moment my boat was seen veering to the shore, the cowardly in- 
stigators hurried the woman away to the pile. In the act, however, 
of leading her to the place, I saw, from the boat, that she was 
hardly able to walk ; two persons supported her by the arms ; but 
before I got on shore she was laid by the side of her husband, and 
the fire had been applied. When she began to feel the flames, I 
saw her attempting with her hands to throw off the wood they had 
piled over her, but this seemed to be a signal with the inhuman 
wretches that surrounded her, to heap more fuel upon her, and they 
shouted so loud, crying, “ Hurree bol!” as to drown any shriek, 
however loud, she might have had strength to make. I was too 
much shocked to stay; but, before I had receded ten paces, I was 
told the unfortunate victim had escaped. I returned to the scene 
and beheld a sight which made me shudder, and the recollection of 
which sends a thrill of horror through me. The unfortunate woman 
had succeeded in extricating herself from the wood, and rolling down 
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the pile, for the struggle and the heat had nearly deprived her of 
life ; she lay gasping for breath ; her face and body exhibiting§the 
most revolting spectacle imaginable. The respite, however, was of 
short duration ; she was almost immediately shoved back by bam- 
boos, and logs upon logs were heaped upon her. The ruffians that: 
did this, I could have swept away into the fire in the place of the 
woman. Hard-hearted wretches, that could thus stand and see the- 
most helpless of the human race roasted todeath! It well accords. 
with the dastardly spirit of the Bengalees. Could I command the 
means, I would certainly try a prosecution against those who as- 
sisted, either in helping to destroy the unfortunate victim, or in. 
preventing her escape.’ 


Sect. II. The rite of Suttee not enjoined by the most authoritative 
of the Hindoo Legislators.—Force forbidden by the Shasters, yet 
Srequently employed. 

The learned native Ram Mohun Roy, well known by his lumin-. 
ous examination of the Hindoo Theology and Philosophy, in 1818 
printed and widely circulated a tract in the Bengalee language, the 
object of which is to dissuade his countrymen from the practice of 
this horrid rite ; he likewise published a translation of the tract in 
English, It is in the form of a dialogue between an advocate and. 
an opponent of the system. The advocate cites various passages. 
which enjoin or applaud the practice of self-immolation. Against 
these passages the opponent produces an extract from Menu, the 


great Hindoo legislator, of whom the Veda itself says, that ‘ What- 


> 


ever Menu has said is wholesome ;’ which Vrihuspute corroborates. 
by adding, ‘ Whatever is contrary to the law of Menu is not com- 
mendable.’ The extract is as follows :—‘ Let a widow emaciate her 
body, by living voluntarily on pure flowers, roots, and fruits, but. 
let her not, when her lord is deceased, even pronounce the name of 
another man. Let her continue till death, forgiving all injuries,. 
performing harsh duties, avoiding every sensual pleasure, and cheer- 
fully practising the incomparable rules of virtue, which have been 
followed by such women as were devoted to one husband.’ 


To this publication by Ram Mohun Roy, a reply was drawn up 
by some pundits in Calcutta, in which every authority supposed to 
countenance the inhuman custom, and every scrap of Sanscrit found 
on its side among Hindoo writers, are given. The highest counte- 
nance given to the practice by their own writers, (and these appear 
but four, Ungeera, Purasura, Hareeta, and Vyas,) amounts only 
to a recommendation of it from certain advantages the widow is de- 
luded with a hope of obtaining ; that is, the enjoyment of happiness 
with her husband—by no means to eternity, but for as many years 
as there are hairs on the human body ; after which she must des- 
cend to the earth again, and undergo all the vicissitudes of birth, 
which, in the opinion of the Hindoos, constitutes future punish- 
ment ! 
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In some parts of Hindoostan, however voluntary the widow may 
have been in her determination, force is employed in the act of im- 
molation. ‘ It is a notorious fact, that, especially in Bengal, in op- 
position to the express ordinance of the shasters, which forbids every 
restraint whatever upon the widow, to prevent her escape from the 
funeral pile, and provide for her being lifted off, in the event of her 
being terrified, she is often bound down with cords to the pile, with 
the body of her deceased husband, or fastened by bamboos placed 
over her, so that she cannot possibly escape, notwithstanding a 
change of resolution.’—J. H. Harrington’s Minute on the Suttee, 
June 28, 1823. Parliament. Papers, vol. iv. p. 14. 

The chief pundit in the College of Fort William and the Supreme 
Court, at the request of the Chief Judge, ascertained the precise 
point of law relative to the burning of widows according to those 
who recommend the practice. The following is the clear result of the 
authorities compared and quoted by this able pundit and jurist : 


' As a command, it has not the least foundation in the Hindoo sys- 

tem ; as a recommendation, it has not been supported by one-fifth 
of the Hindoo writers on ethics or jurispradence, nor practically re- 
garded by a thousandth part of those who profess Hindooism. It is 
in direct opposition to the command of the great Hindoo lawgiver ; 
and it is grounded on principles completely subversive of the Hin- 
doo system, and opposed to that course which the Hindoos believe 
to be the only path to final happiness. Yet this practice, thus op- 
posed to their great legislator’s conrmand, to the very nature of 
their religious system, and to all their best ideas of virtue, is kept 
alive in the metropolis and its vicinity by acts of unfeeling coercion ; 
while, in the provinces of Hindoostan, which is held to have been 
the chief seat of every important transaction detailed in their my- 
thology, the practice has nearly expired beneath the feelings of com- 
mon humanity. 

_ When it is considered that this practice causes the death of a 
greater number of persons in one year than are publicly executed 
for their crimes throughout the whole of India in the course of 
twenty years, it cannot be wrong to call to this momentous subject 
the attention of every friend to his country. How would Britain 
feel, if, within herself, a hundred innocent persons suffered death by 
some mistake of law in the course of a year ? How, then, ought she 
to feel when, in her dominions in the East, seven or eight hundred 
innocent widows are every year burnt to death? Were this inhuman 
persecution, which, in the number of its annual victims, exceeds all 
that Papal superstition ever brought to the stake in Britain in the 
course of a century, directed by the supporters of this practice 
against any particular sect or class of men, they would long ago 
have appealed to their rulers for redress, or they would have left the 
spot where they were treated with such cruelty. But, how can 
mothers and sisters make an appeal against their own relatives? 
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How can a wife, a mother, withdraw from her own family? They 
may endure continual agony, under the apprehension of the dread- 
ful doom which they know awaits them—they may feel their an- 
guish renewed at the sight of every female neighbour they behold 
led forth to the flames—they may tremble at every touch of disease 
that affects their husbands, and weep at every recollection of their 
hapless children ; but, can they leave the scene of suffering? can 
they make known their sorrows? dare they betray the anguish 
which preys on their vitals? They lie bound as sheep for the 
slaughter ; and thus they must remain, suffering in silence, till 

British sympathy shall duly relieve their hitherto unknown, unpitied 

misery. 

Scr. III. The present partial interference of the British Govern- 
ment promotes the Increase, Celebrity, and supposed Legality of 
Suttees. 

The maxim, that ‘ Tis but lame kindness that does its work by 
halves,’ applies with peculiar force to the regulations enacted in 
British India relative to the burning of widows. This will appear 
by the following extracts from the six volumes of Parliamentary 
Papers relating to Hindoo widows; printed July, 1821; June, 
1823 ; June, 1824; July, 1825; May, 1827; and July, 1828: 

* The interference of the police may, in some cases, have induced 
compliance with the rules of the shasters ; but the official attend- 
ance of the darogah stamps every regular Suttee with the sanction 
of Government ; and I must humbly submit, that authorising .a 
practice is not the way to effect its gradual abolition.’* (W. Ewer, 
Esq., Act. Sup. of Police, Lower Provinces, Calcutta, Nov. 1818.) 


‘I should not deem it improbable that the interference of the po- 
lice-officers, under the orders of Government, may have tended to 
increase the practice, by acting as a stimulus, in the same manner 
that the interference of European Governments with the religious 
tenets of any sect, has always tended to increase the zeal, and con- 
firm the prejudices, of the sectaries.’t (J. Ewing, Esq., Magis- 
trate, Sylhet.) 

‘ Our Government, by modifying the thing, and issuing orders 
about it,—orders which even the Government. and the Sudder 
Judges themselves do not appear clearly to comprehend, have 
thrown the ideas of the Hindoos upon the subject into a complete 
state of confusion. They know not what is allowed and what is in- 
terdicted ; but, upon the whole, they have a persuasion that our 
Government, whom they most erroneously suppose to be indifferent 
about the lives of the Natives, is rather favourable to Suttees than 
otherwise. They will then believe that we abhor the usage, when 
we prohibit it, in toto, by an absolute and peremptory law. They 





* Par, Papers, Vol. i. p. 229. + P. 232. 
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have no idea that we might not do so without the most perfect 
safety. They conceive our power and our will to be commensu- 
rate. * (C. Smith, Esq., Second Judge, Calcutta, Aug. 1821.) 


Mr. Jackson, in his Speech at the discussion respecting Sut- 
tees in the India House, (March, 1827,) thus decidedly shows his 
views of the obligations of the Hon. Company and the nation to 
suppress this horrid rite : 

“If such practices were continued longer under the authority of 
the Company, there was not a man in the Court who did not be- 
come accessary to the crime of murder! He that refrained from 
doing all in his power to prevent it, on his head be the guilt of the 
sanction he gave.’ T 

‘ The Governor-General in Council is reluctantly led to express 
his apprehension, that the greater confidence with which the people 
perform this rite under the sanction of Government, as implied or 
avowed in the circular orders already in force, combined with the 
excitement of religious bigotry by the continual agitation of the 
question, may have tended to augment, rather than diminish, the 
frequency of these sacrifices.’{—(Calcutta, December, 1819.) 

' The increase here referred to was evident from the returns of 
Suttees in the several districts subordinate to the Presidency of Fort 
William, viz., in the year 

a oo ek ne ee 3 + se me ae ne 
RI AR Se Ge 

The Court of Directors of the East India Company, in a letter to 
the Governor-General in Council, under date, London, June, 1823, 
thus express their opinion upon the subject of partial interference : 


‘ To us it appears very doubtful, (and we are confirmed in this 
doubt by respectable authority,) whether the measures which have 
been already taken have not tended rather to increase than to dimi- 
nish the frequency of the practice. Such a tendency is, at least, not. 
unnaturally ascribed to a regulation which, prohibiting a practice. 
only in certain cases, appears to sanction it in all others. It is to 
be apprehended, that where the people have not previously.a very 
enthusiastic attachment to the custom, a law which shall explain to 
them the cases in which it ought not to be followed may be taken as 
a direction for adopting it in all others. It is, moreover, with much 
reluctance that we can consent to make the British Government, by 
a specific permission of the Suttee, an ostensible party to the sacri- 
fice ; we are averse, also, to the practice of making British Courts 
expounders and vindicators of the Hindoo religion, when it leads to 
acts which, not less as Legislators than as Christians, we abomi- 
nate.’§ 

4 





* Par. Papers, vol. ii. p. 67. 
+ Speech of R. Jackson, Esq., (Parbury, Leadenhall-street,) p. 9. 
} Par. Papers, vol. i. 242. || P. 241. § Vol. iii. p. 45. 
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From these observations it is presumed that partial interference 
with the burning of Hindoo widows has not been attended with the 
desired end—the discountenance and decrease of Suttees ; but that 
rather the appalling evil has increased in enormity, celebrity, and 
supposed legality. Humanity and justice dictate ‘a more excellent 
way,’ enjoining the ancient precept of the Almighty to Noah and 
his sons—‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood 
be shed.’ (Gen. ix. 6.) May Britain ‘ awake to righteousness,’ 
nor fear to spread her shield over the heads of these deluded and 
oppressed widows who are ‘ drawn unto death, and ready to be 
slain!’ 


Sscr. IV. Authorities to confirm the propriety, safety, facility, and 
success of efforts for the suppression of Suttees. 


The papers relating to the burning of Hindoo widows, printed by 
order of the House of Commons, contain numerous authorities for 
the immediate suppression of this dreadful rite. 


‘From what I have heard of several very respectable Brahmins, 
I am almost satisfied that the exercise of a very trifling degree of 
authority would put a stop to this perversion of reason and huma-~- 
nity.* (H. Pottinger, Esq., Collector, to the Hon, M. Elphinstone, 
Governor of Bombay, Oct. 1818.) 


‘ The letter from the Magistrate of Chinsurah deserves the serious 
attention of the Nizamut Adawlut and the Government. It appears 
that this abhorrent, and often utterly illegal practice, was forbidden 
by the foreign Governments of those settlements ; and that the pro- 
hibition was obeyed without a murmur.’ (E. Watson, Esq., Ally- 
pore, April, 1816.) 

‘ If the British, in imitation of the Mogul Government, were to 
lay an immediate and positive inhibition upon it, and would declare 
the parties aiding in the ceremony as indictable for murder, and 
proceed against them accordingly, it must totally die away ; but if 
tolerated, under whatever restrictions, I do not hesitate to pronounce 
that it will, in a short time, become nearly as prevalent as it now is 
in Bengal.’{ (W. Wright, Esq., Mag. Furruckabad, April, 1819.) 


Mr. Forbes, First Judge of the Calcutta. Court of Circuit, 
says, 

«I am happy in being able to adduce an instance of effectual in- 
terference in the suppression of this barbarous custom under British 
authority. In the territory of Delhi, the late Resident, Mr. Met- 
calfe, never (when apprised of the intention) permitted the burning 
of a widow to take place, and was prepared to prevent the practice, 
whenever necessary, by forcible interference, but which was requi- 
site only on one occasion that came under his immediate observa- 





* Par. Papers, vol. i. p.65. + P.99, 100. } P. 212, 
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tion. I have been induced to mention the instance of successful 
interference by the Resident of Delhi, as affording an example which 
I believe nearly every Magistrate in the country would, if authorised, 
be most happy to follow; and in order to show that there appears 
no insurmountable obstacle to a measure, with regard to the ex- 
pediency of which, if shown to be practicable, there can be but one 
‘sentiment.’ ”’* 

Mr. Warden, one of the Members of Council in Bombay, thus 
declares his opinion : 

‘I am convinced of the practicability of abolishing, not only this, 
but also every other sanguinary practice of the Hindoos, and with- 
out endangering either the popularity or the security of our supre- 
macy.’ T 

Mr. Todd, one of the Judges under the Madras Presidency, 
July, 1819, observes, 

‘ Application was once made to the criminal Judge, when he held 
the office of Magistrate, by the relations of a widow, for his per- 
mission to burn herself with the dead body of her husband. He in- 
formed them that the British Government made it a rule never to 
interfere with the religious prejudices or customs of the Natives, 
and that therefore he would not give any order whatever to the 
woman herself, who might act as she should think became her ; 
but he assured them that he would immediately commit, as accom- 
plices in the murder, all persons who should in any way assist her 
to destroy herself: and the consequence was, that the woman did 
not burn, but is alive and well at this day. This measure did not 
cause the least dissatisfaction ; on the contrary, the relations of the 
woman appeared pleased at her having obtained a decent pretext 
for avoiding the horrid ceremony.’ { 

The efforts to discountenance the perpetration of Suttees under 
the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay have been attended with 
great encouragement, and show the facility of entirely suppressing 
this unnatural and murderous rite. 

‘ We are confident that the continuance of the practice stands on 
the doctrine of expediencyalone. This is its only prop; of which could 
it once be deprived, it would fall beneath the weight of justice and 
humanity. And if it should appear that we have not been arrested 
in our career of justice by the prejudices of the Natives, that, on the 
contrary, the Hindoos have already gone hand in hand with us, 
without discovering any hostility to our authority, there can be no 
reason to apprehend that, in the abolition of female immolation, we 
shall experience the least interruption. To prove this we will adduce 
three examples : 

‘In the province of Guzerat the deluded parents had been for a 





* Par. Papers, p. 243, + P. 261. -} Vol. ii. p. 85. 
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series of years in the habit of destroying their female infants as soon 
as they were born. Whether the custom was sanctioned by the 
shasters or not, is irrelevant; it is enough that it was deeply 
rooted in the practice and prejudices of the Natives. These unna- 
tural murders at length attracted the attention of Government, and 
they were abolished by an order of the Supreme Power.* Did 
Government immediately lose the confidence and attachment of the 
Natives? Not one symptom of dissatisfaction has been manifested 
by the Natives on this account. 


‘ From time immemorial it was the custom of mothers to sacrifice 
their children to the Ganges at the annual festival held at Gunga 
Saugur. The British Government regarded the practice with those 
feelings of horror which unnatural murders are calculated to inspire : 
as persuasion would have been unavailing with those who had parted 
with every parental feeling, the practice was prohibited by a public 
regulation, and the prohibition enforced by public authority. This 
order was promulgated in the presence of thousands assembled at a 
public festival, in the highest excitement of superstitious frensy. 
What was the consequence? Not one instance of resistance was 
attempted by that immense crowd—the mischief vanished from the 
earth, and no one bewailed it?) The mothers who had brought their 
children to this funeral sacrifice, were constrained to carry them 
back unhurt ; and many, perhaps, to whom the heinousness of the 
crime had never appeared were, by this interposition, awakened to a 
sense of its enormity. 


‘ The Hindoo laws absolutely prohibit the execution of a Brahmin ; 
they forbid the magistrate even to imagine evil against him. Thus 
fenced by the laws, and extolled by their sacred books, they are still 
more powerfully guarded by the respect and veneration of the peo- 
ple. When our Government commenced in the East, did we lay 
the laws of justice at the feet of the sacred tribe? Did we abrogate 
our code of jurisprudence, and adopt the Vedas for our guide? Did 
we deprive the country of our protection, because the Hindoo 
shasters forbid the punishment of the aggressors, if they happen to 
be Brahmins? We did not hesitate a single moment, but boldly 
stepped forward in vindication of the rights of society ; and, in spite 
of a formidable phalanx of Hindoo juris-consults, and of the 
strongest prejudices, caused these delinquents to pay the forfeit of 
their lives to the laws of offended justice. Have the Natives com- 
plained of this outrage on the sanctity of their priesthood, or consi- 
dered it as an infringement of our toleration? Have they, in any 
one instance, petitioned us to disregard their welfare, and exempt 
their spiritual guides from death ? or have they not, on the contrary, 





* It is painful to add, that, notwithstanding all that has been done by. 
Colonel Walker’s exertions, the practice of infanticide has again revived 
in consequence of the apathy and indifference of his successors. 
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tacitly sanctioned every act of punishment, and applauded the in- 
flexible tenour of our proceedings? Let any man read the account 
of Nunckomar’s execution in Calcutta, forty years ago, and he will 
be convinced that Hindoos are not men to complain of the execu- 
tion of justice, even though it happen to infringe their laws and 
prejudices.’* 

Let the rulers of India, who hold its destinies in their hands, hear 
the appeal of a writer in that country : 


‘ Let us freely look at the practicability of its abolition, and num- 
ber both its friends and its foes. We may calculate on the support 
of all the humane, the wise, and the good, throughout India. We 
may depend on the great majority of the people who have prevented 
every village in India from being lighted up monthly with these in- 
fernal fires. Those who used all their influence to liberate their 
country from the stigma of this guilt, by preventing their mothers 
and sisters from ascending the funeral pile, will undoubtedly sup- 
port us in discountenancing the practice. We shall enlist on our 
side all those tender feelings which, though now dormant, will then 
be roused into new vigour; but, above all, we shall surround our- 
selves with the protection of that Almighty Power whose com- 
mand is, “ Thou shalt do no murder ;” who defends the weak and 
succours the injured ; who, when the cries of oppressed India had 
pierced His throne, selected us of all other nations to break its 
chains and restore it to happiness.’T 


-Sect. V. Testimonies of Natives to the position that the Suttee is 
not absolutely enjoined by the Hindoo Shasters, and hence should 
be suppressed—Methods proposed for its Abolition—Concluding 
Appeal. 


‘ I feel emboldened, in ‘the cause of humanity, to state, that the 
practice (of Suttee) is neither prescribed by the shaster, nor en- 
couraged by persons of education or influence. I can speak, from 
positive authority, that his Highness the Rajah of Tanjore has ever 
discouraged it; and I feel assured that, with the exception of a few 
Brahmins who derive a nefarious reward for presiding at this in- 
fernal rite, the prohibition of the practice would give universal sa- 
tisfaction.”{ (C. M. Lushington, Esq., Mag. at Combaconum, 
Sept. 1813.) 


‘I look upon this inhuman practice as one tolerated to the dis- 
grace of the British Government ; it is even abominated by the 
better sort of Natives themselves, and no where is it enjoined by 
tai.) law.’|| (C. M. Lushington, Esq., Mag. Trichinopoly, Oct. 
1819. 





* Par. Papers, vol. ii. p. 22—24. + Vol. iv. p. 26. 
t Vol. i. p. 270. | Vol. ii. p. 103. 
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The Judge of the Southern Concan, V. Hale, Esq., (Oct. 1819,) 
‘says, 

‘ We find, during the reign of Kem Sawunt, a positive prohibi- 
tion against the practice, which existed for ten or twelve years, and 
that too without creating any disturbanee or any outward marks of 
‘discontent, affording (if the tradition be not greatly exaggerated) a 
most favourable instance of what might be done, and to what the 
people would submit without considering their religious prejudices 
too much shocked.’* 

‘ Several self-devoted victims have, through the Rajah of Tan- 
jore, been rescued from a cruel death, and are now supported by his 
bounty. Both the Tanjore Rajah and the Tondiman have made it 
known that they support and protect every woman who allows her- 
self to be dissuaded from burning with the body of her husband.’ 


The late Rev. W. Ward, in a letter to the present Earl of 
Clarendon, relates the following remarkable fact : 

* In 1817, I was riding near Serampore, where there had been a 
Suttee : after making inquiries respecting the family and rank of 
‘the widow, I addressed a few individuals on the crime in which they 
had been assisting. One of these men answered, “ Sir, whatever 
the act now committed may be, we have nothing to fear. You (the 
English Government) must see to that; for the Police Magistrate 
has been here and given the order, and according to that order the 
woman has been burnt.’ t 

The Judge of Chittoor, (Madras Presidency,) under date April, 
1823, declares ‘ The best informed and most respectable part of 
the Natives would themselves have often prevented this ceremony, 
if they had had the power.’§ 

In the close of 1819, a petition was presented to the late Mar- 
quis of Hastings, from the Hindoo Inhabitants of Calcutta, praying 
fer the abolition of Suttees. An extract only is given : 

‘ Your petitioners beg leave to submit to the benevolent attention 
of your Lordship’s Government, that, in the opinion of many of the 
most learned Brahmins, founded upon the shasters, all kinds of 
voluntary death are prohibited; that Menu, whose authority is 
admitted to be equal to that of the Vedas, positively enjoins widows 
to lead a life of virtue and abstinence from sensual gratifications ; 
that the Vedant, which contaifis the essence of the Vedas as well as 
the Geeta, forbid all acts dohe with the view of future temporary 
reward; and that, amongst the inferior authorities, while some, as 
the Smritee shasters, actually prohibit all violent death, others, 
Mitakshura, declare the leading of virtuous life preferable to dying 





* Par. Papers, vol. v. p. 23. + P. 131, 182. 
{ Poynder’s Speech, p. 65. § P. 216. 
Oriental Herald, Vol, 21. xX 
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on the pile of the husband ; and a few only insist on the superior 
merit of concremation.’ * 

The Rey. H. Townley, in his ‘ Answer to the Abbé Dubois,’ 
observes, 


‘I have heard of the reply being repeatedly given to the expos- 
tulations of Europeans, “If there be any blame in our proceedings, 
it belongs to yourselves, for we are acting under British sanction.” ° 
He adds, ‘ The Native who instructed me in the Bengalee language, 
(who was a Brahmin of more than ordinary intelligence,) frequently 
expressed his surprise to me that Government did not issue an order 
that no more Suttees should be permitted, intimating his conviction 
that no commotion whatever would ensue.’ T 


It may be interesting briefly to notice some of the methods pro- 
posed for the abolition of this horrid rite. 

In 1805, the Court of Nizamut Adawlut, Calcutta, expressed 
themselves as follows :—‘ After information has been obtained of 
the extent to which the practice prevails, and of the districts in 
which it has fallen into disuse, or in which it is discountenanced by 
the most respectable classes, it may be immediately abolished in 
particular districts, and be checked and ultimately prohibited in the 
other parts of these provinces.’ But, since that time, the inhuman 
practice, instead of its abolition being effected, or any prohibition of 
it issued, appears to have gradually increased ! ¢ 

It has been suggested, that to make provision for the widow 
who has declined immolating herself, would be a useful regulation ; 
‘but this plan, Jike every other short of entire prohibition, is defec- 
tive, as it may have (to use the language of W. Chaplin, Esq., 
Commissioner of the Deccan) ‘the injurious effect of leading 
persons to feign a resolution to burn themselves in the hope of 
being: paid for desisting.’ 

The nature of the system of discountenancing Suttees, pursued 
on the Madras side of India, is as follows : 


‘ Here (says the writer of the following article, in a Calcutta 
paper) the immolation of widows, though once frequent, is now 
seldom known.’ ‘ Before any woman can destroy herself by burn- 
ing, permission must be obtained of the magistrate. On the re- 
quest being preferred, the applicant is directed to wait a little for an 
answer ; the magistrate, in the mean time, sends for his cutwal, 
and instructs him to proclaim that a certain woman intends burning 
herself; but, should any bunian or bukall be discovered selling any 
article required for the purpose to the said woman, or any cooly 





* Poynder’s Speech, p. 220. 


"+ Townley’s Answer to the Abbé Dubois, p. 180, 190. See * Suttees’ 


Cry,’ p. 84—86. 
t Parliamentary Papers, vol. v., 1827, p. 6. 
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(labourer) offering his assistance by carrying oil, wood, &c., to the 
spot appointed, the former shall be turned out of the bazaar, and the 
latter otherwise punished. It is also proclaimed, that, should any 
crowd collect, the police peons are to disperse it, and to confine to 
the cutwal’s choultry all persons resisting the police authority ; 
should any Brahmin belonging to any public office be seen in the 
crowd, or any of his relations be found aiding the ceremony, such 
servant shall be discharged from his situation. The whole of this 
being proclaimed, the applicant is desired to take leave. As may 
be expected, it has been observed, that with these restrictions no 
burning has taken place.—Prevent a crowd from collecting to wit- 
ness the immolation, and rest assured no such ceremony proceeds. 
Mark the disappointment of the Brahmin when he discovers that a 
crowd cannot be collected; mortified, he abandons the victim of 
his persuasion to shift for herself.’ 


Another writer suggests, that ‘ an edict be published, that no 
son, brother, or cousin, of the first or second degree, of any female 
so burning, shall be permitted to hold any situation or renew any 
leases under Government.’ This measure would, doubtless, save 
many widows, but would not annihilate the cruel custom. 


The responsibility of Britain to exert her influence in abolish- 
ing this practice, should be seriously considered. Britain delays to 
speak the decisive word that shall save ten thousand widows from 
death, but (how important the inquiry!) ‘on whom will the blood 
of the many thousand victims that are destined to perish be visited ? 
This is a solemn question, before which we may well pause, and 
weigh all the present and the future consequences. It cannot be 
dissembled, that the charge of guilt attaches primarily to the 
Government of India, who are the conscious spectators of the act, 
and, possessing the means, are yet deterred from employing those 
means for its suppression. It next attaches to the British Govern- 
ment at home, who acquiesce in the motives that influence this re- 
luctance. And, finally, the whole British people become parties to 
this moral guilt, if knowing, as they do, the existence of the crime, 
they do not consider themselves pledged to use all lawful means 
for abolishing a rite derogatory to the British character, forming an 
anomaly in the administration of civil law, and involving a flagrant 
breach of the law of God.’* 


The general expression of public opinion, by petitions to Par- 
liament for the abolition of the burning of widows, is important. 
It is understood that the late Marquis of Hastings said, ‘ he would 
at once have put down the atrocious practice, if he could have 
relied upon the popular feeling being in his favour in our own 
country, and that the danger was felt—not in India, but only in 
England !’ 





* Grimshawe’s Appeal on behalf of Hindoo Widows, (Seely,) p. 20. 26. 
X 2 
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Why has not Britain long since removed this unaccountable 
suspicion of her abhorrence of shedding innocent blood? Let the 
inhabitants of Great Britain and Ireland speak, and supplicate that 
no more of these horrid murders defile our country. 


Bedford, in 1828, took the lead in this work of justice and mercy. 
In 1827, upwards of twenty petitions were presented to Parliament ; 
and during the past year (1828) petitions from different parts of 
the country have been also presented. Te some of these efforts 
the Court of Directors evidently refer in the following extract from 
a communication respecting the Suttee, addressed to the Governor- 
General of India, dated London, July, 1827 : 


‘ You will have perceived from the public channels of intelligence, 
that this is a subject which has excited a strong interest in the 
public mind of this country..—(See Parliamentary Papers on Hindoo 
Widows, vol vi. p. 21, July, 1828.) 

We are encouraged to hope for success in these appeals to the 
Government of this country, since this cruel practice has been dis- 
countenanced by other powers. 


‘The Mogul Government has uniformly discountenanced the 
practice of burning widows alive; and the extent of the benefits 
thus conferred may be estimated by the remarkable fact, that in no 
part of Hindoostan is the rite less known than under this sway ; and 
in none is it more common that in that which is the centre of 
British power and ascendancy! This example was humanely fol- 
lowed by the Portuguese. The Dutch, the Danish, and the French 
Governments, uniformly refused to sanction the custom. Why is 
the name of Britain alone excluded from this honourable list of 
competitors? Is it that policy and duty in our case are irrecon- 
cileable, however blended in that of others >?) The conviction is most 
humiliating, that the British Government is the only European 
power in India that tolerates the practice of burning widows alive 
on the funeral pile !\—(Grimshawe’s Appeal, &c., pp. 17, 18.) 


It is not unfrequently asked by some—Has not Britain formed a 
connection with India, and agreed to govern it upon such terms as 
to admit the perpetration of these evils? Does not such a eontract 
with India exist? The late C. Grant, Esq., in his ‘ Observations 
on the state of Society among the Asiatic Subjects of Great 
Britain,’ written in 1792, and submitted to the Honourable Court of 
Directors in 1797, thus answers these inquiries : 


‘ Are we bound for ever to preserve all the enormities in the 
Hindoo system? Have we become the guardians of every 
monstrous principle and practice which it contains? Are we 
pledged to support for all generations, by the authority of our 
Government, and the power of our arms, the miseries which igno- 
rance and knavery have so long entailed upon a large portion of 
the human race? Is this the part which a free, a humane, and an 
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enlightened people, a nation itself professing principles diametrically 
opposite to those in question, has engaged to act towards its own 
subjects? It would be too absurd to maintain that any engage- 
ment of this kind exists ;—that Great Britain is under any obliga- 
tion, direct or implied, to uphold errors and usages, gross and fun- 
damentally subversive of the first principles of reason, morality, 
and religion. In Hindoostan, mothers of families are taken from 
the midst of their children, who have just lost their father also, and 
by a most diabolical complication of force and fraud are driven into 
the flames! Shall we be in all time to come, as we have hitherto 
been, passive spectators of this unuatural wickedness ?’* 


‘ We have, indeed, made a treaty with India, (observes J. Poynder, 
Esq.,) but not in defiance of the law of nature ;—we have entered 
into a compact, but not with crime and bloodshed ; not at the price 
of life, nor amidst the groans and sufferings of our common huma- 
nity. The moment a religious rite infringes upon the laws of 
society, its character is changed, and it becomes a civil crime. 


‘ Human sacrifices were first forbidden at Rome, by a decree of 
the Senate, B.C. 95 years ; but, some persons still continuing them 
privately, the Emperor Augustus renewed the prohibition with 
effect. ‘Tiberius suppressed them in Gaul, and Claudius extirpated 
the Druids, as well as their sanguinary worship in that country. 
These sacrifices existed in Britain till about A.D. 60, when Pau- 
linus Suetonius overthrew the Druids and their inhuman rites, so 
that they never afterwards revived. And will it be endured that our 
own heathen conquerors have done more for us than we are 
willing to do for our Indian subjects? Shall the mere natural 
principle, Homo sum, humani nihil a me alienum puto, have exer- 
cised an influence on pagan Rome, and shall Christian Britain 
refuse to acknowledge the force of the same argument ?)—(Poyn- 
der’s Speech on Human Sacrifices in India, p. 13—15. 220.) 


The importance of the expression of public opinion to accomplish 
the abolition of Suttees, (and consequently of other inhuman prac- 
tices in India,) was thus stated by a respectable East India proprietor 
in October, 1828 : 


‘ With regard to the Suttee question, I believe that I expressed 
to you, some time back, my despair of any material alteration in 
that horrid practice for many years to come; unless the religious 
part of the public shall come forward in a manner so decided as to 
induce attention from his Majesty's Government and from the 
House of Commons. They seem ignorant, notwithstanding the 
papers printed by Parliament, and other publications, that the 
average of these murders has been for many years from forty to 
fifty per month! I fear little more can be done in the General 
Court.’ . 





* Par. Papers, 1827, vol. v. p. 33. 
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The necessity and importance of Societies to promote the abo- 
. lition of human sacrifices in India appear evident. These can cir- 
culate information upon the subject among the members of both 
Houses of Parliament, and men of influence in the United Kingdom 
and in India, and also originate numerous petitions to Parliament, 
praying for the speedy and entire abolition of these murderous 
practices. 


We conclude, by subjoining the following form of a petition, sent 
from Manchester in 1827 : 


‘ To the Right Honourable the Lords Spiritual and Temporal of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament 
assembled, 


‘ The humble petition of the inhabitants of Manchester and its 
vicinity, adopted at a public meeting, convened by the Borough- 
reeve and constables of Manchester, and held in the Town Hall, 
on the 9th of May, 1827 ; 


‘ Sheweth,—That your petitioners have learned with the greatest 
regret that the burning of widows with the dead bodies of their 
husbands, and other customs by which human life is wantonly 
sacrificed, continue to be practised in various parts of British India, 
with undiminished frequency, in gross violation of the law of God, 
and of the rights and feelings of humanity. 


‘ That it further appears to your petitioners that the existing 
regulations of the Suttee, circulated by the Bengal Government, in 
one thousand eight hundred and fifteen, have rather tended to in- 
crease than to diminish the number of human sacrifices, it being 
understood by the Natives, that by those regulations the sanction of 
the ruling power is now added to the recommendation of the 
shaster. 


‘That it appears from documents submitted to your Right 
Honourable House, and since laid before the public, that the prac- 
tice of burning Hindoo women alive, if prohibited by Government, 
might be effectually suppressed, without any ground for appre- 
hension of evil consequence. 


‘ That your petitioners, deeply impressed with the obligation of 
the inhabitants of Britain to promote the civilisation and improve- 
ment of their fellow-subjects in India, as expressed by a resolution 
of your Right Honourable House, in the year one thousand eight 
hundred and thirteen, most earnestly implore your Right Honourable 
House to adopt such measures as may be deemed most expedient 
and effectual for the suppression of customs so abhorrent from the 
British character, and so opposed to the welfare of our Indian pos- 
sessions, and thus to remove the stigma which at present attaches 
to our national character, and relieve the inhabitants of British 
India from this cruel scourgé. And your petitioners will ever 
pray. 
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SonneETS. 


I1.— Musings. 

I wave past hours before me !—I upcall 
Visions of what is dust ; dim memories 
Of love, and hope, and flowerets, and blue skies— 

Bright idols of youth’s worship,—each, and all : 

And to that worship once again could fall. 

My tears, fast gushing, tremble as they rise,— 
Then fall—a mute and glorious sacrifice 

To what I would to lasting life recall. 

It were a bliss, in a wild chronicle 
Of words—weak, rude, perchance—to treasure up 

The thronging thoughts, which in their converse tell 
Of my first tasting life’s enchanted cup ; 

Those magic voices of the soul, which seem 

To speak of what should die not, as a dream ! 

II. 

I know that not again those dreams may come, 
Which brightened o’er my boyhood; yet I know 
That there is hope of happiness below 

Whilst thou art near my solitary home. 

And, if my melancholy dreamings roam— 

If far away from that dear spot they go— 
It is where budding flowers, mild breezes, show 

Spring ’s coming, that they wander. Ocean's foam 
Is distant far from that loved haunt where I 

Have pictured oft for thee a fairy dwelling : 

There the bird’s songs ring out melodiously ; 

And, as thou art in beauty all excelling, 

So, in my secret thoughts, I picture there 
A home for thee, in beauty without peer ! 
Ill. 
To (on her Birth-day.) 

Ir is not that I hoped, or hope, that e’er 
One heart will cherish idle words like mine ; 

It is not that I deemed thy smiles would shine 

O’er the faint characters I traced here ; 

But it would cost too many a bitter tear 
(Like those which blot, even now, each feeble line,) 
If, without homage to thy spirit’s shrine, 

I passed this dearest day of all the year. 

And now, though with faint heart as heart may be, 

And hands ‘all trembling, as beneath thy touch,’ 
Fain would I waft a blessing now to thee— 

Words cannot tell, lips cannot whisper such :— 

But, on the day of thy nativity, 

Oh! could I ever pray for thee too much ! 














INTERESTING SETTLEMENT IN WALES. 


Some Account of the Principles and Progress of an Experiment for im- 
proving the Condition of the Labouring Classes of Society, in the Hills 
of Monmouthshire, begun in the year 1820. By J. H. Moggridge, 
£sq., of Woodfield, near Newport, in Wales. 


Tue following original paper, which was recently read at the 
Bristol Philosophical Institution, and which was obtained from its 
intelligent and benevolent author, during our late visit to that 
city, appears to us peculiarly worthy of a place in Tue OrienraL 
HeERracp, as it is the constant aim of this publication not merely to 
show the philanthropists of England what may be done in India ; 
but to show to the influential people of India also, among whom 
this work circulates largely, what they may do for themselves, and 
their poorer fellow-countrymen, by detailing to them examples like 
this. To the many men of fortune who return annually from India, 
and whose time hangs heavily on their hands for want of useful 
occupation, we especially recommend the example, as one worth 
buying an estate for the mere purpose of so appropriating it: for, 
among all the luxuries that the most unlimited wealth can purchase, 
where is there one so pure, so sweet, or so durable, as the pleasure: 
of doing good ?—Eb. 

SETTLEMENT OF Biackwoop. 


The change which has of late years taken place in the situation 
and circumstances of the labouring poor in this country, has not 
only been the subject of just and general regret, but, in its progress, 
has imposed heavier pecuniary burdens, on the middle classes of 
society more especially, than are elsewhere known, and has repeat- 
edly excited most serious apprehensions both for the safety of pri- 
vate property and the preservation of the public peace. So noto- 
rious and alarming have this change and its consequences become, 
that Parliamentary committees have at different times been specially 
appointed to devise appropriate remedies ; and official reports of 
the state of the poor and of the enormous increase of the rates as- 
signed for their relief have been repeatedly made, unhappily but too 
confirmatory of the fact of the wretchedness and degradation of 
those classes of society on whose labour the wealth and strength of 
the country and the value of wealth itself depends. To account for 
facts at once so melancholy and alarming, various reasons have 
been assigned both by Parliament and by individuals; and dif- 
ferent expedients have been resorted to, or recommended, by way 
of palliative ; but so utterly ineffectual has all proved which has 
been either said or done on the subject, that although the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, in its longest and most detailed 
report, seems to have caught a glimpse of the real causes, when it 
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states that the ‘idleness and want complained of are multiplied and 
increased by the diminution of the funds which should have been 
applicable to the maintenance and labour of the poor,’ yet has their 
view of the case never been followed up by any correspondent le- 
gislative enactment in the course of the eleven years in which this 
great and increasing grievance has been pressing upon the country 
-since the date of that Report. On the contrary, so hopeless has all 
prospect of restoring the industrious classes to the state of com- 
parative ease, comfort, and independence, which they formerly en- 
joyed, appeared to have become, in the estimation of influential 
members of the Government, that the labouring poor are recom- 
mended and encouraged, as the only means left of avoiding continual 
privations and occasional starvation, to abandon their homes and 
country, and to seek that return for their industry, in the wilds of 
America and New Holland, which they are denied in the land of 
their nativity. If, instead of treating the most valuable part of the 
Report of the Committee with neglect or avoidance, the Legislature 
had pushed its inquiries in that direction, and if, instead of appear- 
ing to be afraid of unveiling the truth, it had acted on its principle 
fairly, consistently, and energetically, so desponding and desperate 
an expedient as emigration, of which, even in his own time, Milton 
says, ‘ there cannot be a more ill-boding sign to a nation, than when 
the people, to avoid hardships at home, are forced by heaps to for- 
sake their native country, need never have been resorted to, 
Thus, unhappily, indisposition to face the evil, and disinclination to 
sift its cause to the bottom, have both protracted relief and con- 
firmed the mischief ; so that, even to this day, the indubitable fact, 
that it is the increased difficulty of obtaining the means of living 
which has broken the spirit of the labourer, and plunged him into 
the depths of misery and crime, is but reluctantly and partially ad- 
mitted. A thorough conviction of this unquestionable, however un- 
welcome truth, acquired from years of diligent observation of the 
state, temper, and habits of the poor in all their different stages of 
embarrassment, deprivation, want, and crime, and increasing at- 
tention to the operation of the changes of times and circumstances, 
excited a strong desire practically to try whether the downward 
course of some, not irrecoverably sunk in despair and guilt, might 
not be arrested ; and whether, by the aid of disinterested kindness, 
and judicious but humiliating encouragement, such might not be 
enabled to retrieve their own characters for manly independence, 
and restore themselves and their families to circumstances of com- 
fort, or at least removed from abjectness and want. 


Of all the different facts which contributed to this conclusion, af- 
fording gratifying instances of the exercise of wisdom and benevo- 
lence, public or private, none impressed my mind so strongly as 
those developed in the course of the great and difficult, but success- 
ful experiment made by the late Count Rumford on the hordes of 
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mendicants and vagabonds who infested the streets, and levied con- 
tributions on the inhabitants, of Munich; displaying perhaps the 
most splendid proof upon record, that to make men substantially 
better, you must begin by making them happier ; and that, if the 
temptation to crime be taken away, its commission will in a great 
measure cease. That this would be effected successfully and per- 
manently, by way of charity, public or private, however kindly in- 
tentioned or profusely administered, long and painful experience 
forbade the expectation of. That which is thus given is but seldom 
duly prized ; and, however imperative the. duty of charity towards 
our fellow-creatures in certain cases, it has a constant tendency to 
degrade its objects in their own estimation, as well as in the opinion 
of the world. In the accomplishment of the plan for improving the 
condition of the labouring poor of my own neighbourhood, (which 
was not matured till several persons in distant parts of the country, 
who had thought on the subject, had been conferred with, and Mr 
Owen in particular had personally explained to me his co-operative 
system,) it was deemed an essential part of the remedial process, that 
the already wounded feelings of the objects of the experiment should 
be soothed ; their depressed spirits raised ; hope, nearly extinguished, 
recalled ; and energy sufficient to excite both to bodily and mental 
exertion, be roused into action. 


It was therefore that, after certain farm labourers, and workmen 
in the neighbouring collieries, who had been able with difficulty to 
maintain themselves and their families when in health and full 
work, had been selected for their general good conduct and industry, 
and the object in view imparted to them, they were expressly 
told nothing was meant to be given them but the opportunity of 
bettering their own condition ; that they must themselves be the 
artificers of their own better fortune ; that pecuniary aid in carrying 
the plan into effect must be repaid with interest ; and that they 
would be considered to lie under no obligation but the indispensable 
one of redeeming themselves from a state of bondage, and providing 
for their families without the discredit of becoming a burden to 
others, or the disgrace of receiving parish relief as paupers. And 
on the same principle three conditions were annexed to proposed 

rants of land for the term of any three lives they might choose : 
1.'That they should regularly pay for it a moderate ground rent ;— 
2. That they should personally assist in the erection thereon of sub- 
stantial and commodious cottages for their own use, and in the for- 
mation of their gardens, in any way that their spare labour or skill 
could be best applied, without interfering with their regular work ; 
—and 3. That money necessarily advanced should be secured upon 
the premises, and repaid by instalments at stipulated periods. Upon 
‘ these conditions, and under the promise of the advance of the neces- 
sary money, several of the parties originally selected declined enter- 
ing upon the undertaking, the apparent hopelessness of success 
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producing a kind of despair, which resisted even the conviction that 
they, at any rate, could be in no way losers by the attempt. It was 
acknowledged that, like a majority of their fellow-labourers in that 
part of the country at that period, they were living in hovels so little 
accommodated to their wants, that attention to the common decen- 
cies of life was out of the question ; with a comparatively high rent 
to pay, or to be indebted for, and little or no garden (of which, in- 
deed, at that time scarcely an individual amongst them had any idea 
of the value to a pour man’s family) to assist in the supply of their 
wants. Yet, notwithstanding all this, the answer to the invitation, 
dictated by despair, was, ‘ we have no chance ;’ and, consequently, 
to such no adequate inducement to exertion could be proposed. 
Unfortunate beings like these had no need of being told, in the lan- 
guage of Mr. Malthus, that they had ‘ not been bidden to nature’s 
feast.’ Whatever might have been the supposed defect in their 
original title, they knew, from constant experience, that lives of 
perpetual labour failed occasionally to ensure a supply of the com- 
monest wants of nature, whilst it was not unknown to them that 
many who laboured neither with the head nor the hand partook of 
the banquet to satiety, or revelled in all the excesses of luxury sup- 
plied at the cost of others. The original adventurers were thus re- 
duced to three, to whom freehold leases were granted, in order to 
excite the necessary feeling of permanent interest, and to connect 
therewith an idea of property. One-eighth part of an acre was 
allotted to each for his house and garden, at a small ground rent,. 
and the privilege of getting stone from quarries on the property near 
at hand, and of having timber for the roofs of their houses from the 
neighbouring woods, then in a course of cutting, conceded to all. 


The spot assigned for the site of the future village, was part of a 
wood of 105 acres, the timber on which was to be left standing 
wherever it would not overshadow, or otherwise injure the gardens; 
the underwood was rooted up; and, with the foregoing exceptions, 
the ground was cleared at the expense of the landlord. Subsequently, 
as the village has advanced, besides single trees, others have been 
left in groups, and the land they stand upon reserved ; near its 
centre is a village green of an acre of land, shaded by oaks and 
beeches ; and, adjoining it on the north, half anacre, now about to 
be laid out as a burying-ground, and arranged and planted according 
to Mr Loudon’s suggestion on visiting some of the continental 
countries. The great mass of the wood rising behind the village 
forms both a fine back ground and ample shelter from the strong 
westerly and north-westerly winds, whilst the woods and plantations 
of Woodfield, on the opposite bank of the river, (which, rising in 
the mountains higher up in the country, falls romantically over the 
ledges of rock which run across its time-worn channel,) effectually 
screen it on the east. The situation is dry and healthy, and the soil 
good ; springs of pure water gush from the hill on the west, and it 
is intersected by a railway or tram-road communication between the 
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Tredegar and other iron works and collieries in Newport ; by the 
side of which a carriage-road has been formed, and another is now 
making, to connect the two banks of the river, (which are in dif- 
ferent parishes,) over an iron bridge of one arch, lately erected. 


By the midsummer of 1820 the three first habitations were finished ; 
the gardens had been fenced the preceding winter, and a portion of 
them planted with potatoes in the spring after the entire surface had 
been dug over, and the remains of the wood and coarse grass burn- 
ed. Before this, the garden of the cottager, when he had one, con- 
sisted merely of a few square yards of land, generally surrounded 
with stones loosely piled upon each other ; its sole product leeks and 
onions ; the potatoe was locally little known, and its cultivation by 
the cottager totally neglected. Each of the newly-built houses, to- 
gether with decent and proper separate accommodation for the fa- 
milv of the owner, contained an upper room to let as lodgings for 
single men, of whom a great number are employed in the neigh- 
bouring works, and each house had its own oven in the chimney 
corner of the living or day-room. Most of the materials for build- 
ing being near at hand, and cheap, the cost of each house, when 
‘finished, was moderate, so that the interest of the money expended, 
(supposing the whole to have been borrowed,) and the cost of the 
lease, added to the ground rent, did not exceed a yearly outgoing of 
46s. to 50s., being not one-third of the receipts for lodgings only. 
So that, reckoning the rent of the house the same as was previously 
given for the inferior habitations of the country, the profit and loss 
account of the adventure showed a clear gain of 10/. per annum, 
after rent and interest paid, applicable to the purpose of liquidation 
of debt. But the pecuniary advantages did not by any means rest 
here ; for the first year’s produce of part only of the garden went 
far to establish a conviction in the mind of the owner, that the as- 

. surance given him of the possibility of making his garden contribute 
materially to the comfort and support of his family, had a great 
deal more of truth in it than his incredulity would beforehand allow 
him to believe. It was not, however, until the experience of the 
second yeur had clearly shown, by facts and results incontrovertible, 
the advantages of which the plan was susceptible, that the example 
of the original settlers was followed. 


Numberless were the taunts and sneers which they had to en- 
counter during these two first years ; and the plan itself, reviled by 
many, and countenanced by none but myself, had it not been for 
the firm conviction of my mind that it possessed within itself the 
means of its own vindication, might at this discouraging period of 
trial have been abandoned in disgust at the apathy or stupidity of 
those it was meant to serve; and the open or concealed hostility of 
some who ought to have encouraged the attempt, and of others who 
might have known, and probably did know, better. For reasons 
drawn from these circumstances, it was determined to let the experi- 
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ment speak for itself, and work its own way. In the mean time, the 
new gardens had come into full cultivation ; and as none of the ge- 
neral predictions of failure of crops, or failure in fulfilling engage- 
ments, had taken place, the most obstinate began to hesitate, and 
the doubting to express a degree of confidence ; so that, after the 
second crop of potatoes had been stored for winter use, and spring 
greens had been planted, in prudent forecast, for the third year, a 
rapid change took place in the affairs of our infant colony ; and in 
the winter months allotments were let for building, far exceeding 
in number the utmost expectation I had previously formed of the 
extent of the experiment. Finding, by the beginning of June, that 
not fewer than thirty additional houses were nearly finished, and 
that continual applications were made for new leases, I determined 
upon building a market-house, long wanted in the neighbourhood, 
which was opened, and the first market held on the 30th October 
following ; a long room having been built over it for the occasional 
use of the village Provident Society, at that time established; and 
at the next succeeding Quarter Sessions, I caused it to be registered 
for the performance in it of divine worship. The year after, several 
persons applied for leases who had saved up a little money to invest 
it in the new village ; and a few additional houses were built by 
some who had been early adventurers, chiefly with money borrowed 
for that purpose. To facilitate the making of temporary loans for 
such purposes, a fourth life was gratuitously added to the three be- 
fore granted ; and that there might be no appearance even of par- 
tiality, the same privilege was offered to all who had adventured 
from the beginning. Every succeeding year added considerably to 
the number of houses erected, until the year 1827, when, from a 
cause which will be alluded to hereafter, the further progress of the 
village was suddenly and unexpectedly arrested. In 1828 a few 
houses were again built, and provision is now making for erecting 
others in the approaching summer. 


Notwithstanding this check, Blackwood now contains more than 
260 houses, and 1,550 inhabitants. In proportion as the village 
increased in size, so did of course the wants of its inhabitants for 
the local accommodation afforded by shops of different kinds. An 
inn of some capacity has been some time erected, and two sur- 
geons live in the village; whilst, besides shops for the sale of ge- 
neral and miscellaneous articles, there have settled in it a black- 
smith, a baker, a butcher, a gardener, a glazier, shoemakers, tailors, 
carpenters, masons, sawyers, tilers, and, though last not least in 
importance, a ‘ schoolmaster is abroad’ in the village. Several 
persons, who had built and inhabited one house, have now built 
one or two adjoining ; and others have been built upon speculation, 
to rent out for profit. But the extent of the experiment was not to 
be limited to the spot first chosen for its trial. No sooner had suc- 
cess crowned the original undertaking, than all eyes, for miles 
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round, were opened to the advantages it offered ; and in the same 
valley, on a part of my property, three miles distant, another vil- 
lage has sprung up, without effort on my part, which takes its 
name of Yuisdd, or Black Island, from the farm on which it is 
situated. Not being sufficiently near the collieries for the residence 
of the workmen employed therein, it has advanced slowly but re- 
gularly and surely ; the houses are here, in general, of a still better 
description than the majority of those built in Blackwood, and there 
is no room to doubt that this village will continue to‘flourish, and, 
as hitherto, regularly and progressively increase. Yuisdd at pre- 
sent contains more than thirty houses; and I am not aware that, 
with the exception of shops which required, in fitting up, a more 
than ordinary expenditure of capital, more than one person who is 
not an occupier as well as owner, has built on speculation. When 
the mines on this property are opened, it is probable it will become 
a large village. 

In the year 1825, an Act of Parliament was obtained for making 
a road from the Bute works, situated at the head of the Runnrey 
Valley, partly in Monmouthshire and partly in Glamorganshire, the 
line of which runs for some way through another part of the pro- 
perty on which Blackwood is situated, at a distance therefrom of 
about two miles. This offered a favourable opportunity for extend- 
ing the village system, and in the next year, ground, in several re- 
spects most advantageously situated, was laid out for a new village ; 
and availing myself of past experience, upon mature consideration, 
freehold leases, for lives renewable for ever at a small fine, were 
granted. In the course of the following winter, ground for fifty 
houses was taken, and many of them begun early in the spring, 
with great spirit ; but the unfortunate occurrences of 1827, ope- 
rating here as at Blackwood, several of the lessees were unable to 
proceed, and it is lately only that building has been resumed with 
vigour. ‘The prospect of extensive success and usefulness is now 
again opened, and it is expected generally that the progress of this 
village, called Trelyn, (from Tre, a town, and lyn, a pool,) will equal 
that of Blackwood. At this day, the combined population of these 
villages amounts to upwards of two thousand persons ; and the 
ground covered with buildings, and occupied as gardens, exceeds 
fifty acres. 

Having thus, as concisely as is consistent with the object of af- 
fording the necessary information for understanding the immediate 
and economical effects of my village system, endeavoured to explain 
the principles upon which it is founded, and shortly detailed the 
particulars of the rise and progress of the villages to which it has 
given birth, before I proceed to state the moral, and, if I may so 
say, the practical, or social effects which it has produced,—it may 

-be proper to add, and particularly with the view of encouragement 
to its more general adoption, that so gar from having required 
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any painful sacrifice on my part, or being injurious to my pro- 
perty, it has proved in both respects the very reverse. Before the 
experiment was embarked in, it was suggested that the settlement 
of the labouring poor in considerable numbers upon my property, 
and within half a mile of my very residence, would be found incon- 
venient and troublesome in many respects, and that the spirit of in- 
dependence which it was an essential part of my plan to foster and 
encourage, would be found annoying if it succeeded, and on the 
contrary, in case of failure, might be burthensome to my estate ; 
and other anxious friends expected that the experiment would be a 
costly one at any rate, from the diversion of an important part of a 
valuable property from its accustomed course of productiveness. 
Neither the inconvenience nor the loss predicted has, however, been 
experienced ; on the contrary, a colony of valuable workmen has 
been formed on the spot where their services were much wanted, 
and a vagrant and migratory population has been rendered stationary 
and steady. ‘These, indeed, were benefits contemplated as part of 
the plan; but so important an improvement in the rental and re- 
versionary value of this part of my property as has been already 
realised, was not anticipated ; for in my most sanguine moments I 
did not beforehand expect that more than from twelve to twenty 
houses would at any time be built; nor would the fact be now men- 
tioned but to show, that no one need be deterred from making si- 
milar experiments from apprehension of loss; and perhaps, after 
allowing every credit due to benevolent motives, it may be neces- 
sary, in order to ensure the permanency of undertakings of any 
kind, that both parties should be benefited. 


In the spring of 1827, a question arose between the workmen in 
the collieries and their employers, respecting a reduction of wages ; 
in consequence of which, the works, and of course also the ordinary 
means of subsistence to those who depended upon them, were sus- 
pended for no less a period then seven weeks. Many, perhaps most, 
of the colliers in Blackwood would have submitted to the reduction 
in the first instance, justly considering it to be rendered necessary 
by the then depressed state of the trade; and on my reaching Wood- 
field, on hearing of the disturbances, having been absent when the 
measure of reduction was resolved on, a deputation waited upon me, 
as resident magistrate of the district, expressing their desire to re- 
turn to their work, which they had been forced to leave, provided 
they were protected from the threatened violence of their fellow- 
workmen, Every means that circumstances admitted of were 
adoped to secure them and their families from outrage; but the 
atrocities committed being carried on in the night, by numerous, 
though small bands, of miscreants in disguise, the task was a diffi- 
cult one, though entered upon instantly, and prosecuted with the 
utmost energy. Some of the workmen, in different parts of the 
colliery district, betook themselves to the distant iron works for 
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employ, leaving their wives and children to parish support; and 
many formed themselves into bands of from five to ten strong, and 
with wallets on their shoulders, and sticks in their hands, scoured 
the country for twenty miles round, levying contributions in money, 
clothes, and victuals, of which regular distribution was made among 
their respective families ; but the Blackwood villagers, (by which I 
mean those who had houses or gardens of their own,) without, so far 
as I am aware of, a single exception, turned into their gardens. It was 


at once affecting and gratifying to see them thus employed all day - 


long. This was their resource. It was a hard alternative, but it 
was the one they chose ; and they were soon in some degree re- 
warded, by being taught that a poor man’s family might, in a great 
measure, be maintained temporarily from his garden. Some who 
had a little money beforehand were obliged to draw upon it; and 
before the termination of this disastrous seven weeks, their clothes 
declined in quantity and quality ; but whilst adversity drove others 
to the commission of acts scarcely honest and legal, it put them and 
many besides in the way of learning a lesson, the good effects of 
which were strikingly exemplified, not only by a more general and 
improved cultivation of their gardens, but by such a demand for 
additional garden-ground, that upwards of three acres were appro~ 
priated for that purpose in the course of the next year. During 
the nightly outrages which were committed at some one or other of 
the collieries at this period, special constables were had recourse 
to, and so well had the villagers learned to respect and protect the 
property of others from having property of their own, that they not 
only willingly acted against their fellow-workmen who disturbed 
the public peace on this occasion, but were amongst the most 
trusty and steady of those appointed. 


In the year 1824, a Friendly Provident Society was established 
in Blackwood, very few of the villagers having previously to their 
settlement there belonged to any institution of the kind, or made 
any sort of prudent provision against sickness, accident, or old age. 
This society is encouraged and guarded by honorary members. 
The members of this society have since thought fit, after setting 
aside such a portion of their fund as was considered ample provision 
against contingencies, to take a piece of ground, on which they 
have already erected two houses, and made several excellent gar- 
dens, which are let out by lot to the members who may be fortunate 
enough to obtain the first choice; for these, such rents are paid to 
the society, as, after deducting the ground-rent, will regularly and 
materially augment their disposable fund, at the same that the occu- 
piers have an honourable pride in being in part at least owners. So 
well has this answered, that the building of one or two other houses 
is in contemplation. Day and evening schools have been kept in 
the room over the market-house for two years past, the workmen 
arranging with their masters to detain and pay over to the school- 
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master monthly, a certain small per centage on their wages, two 
hundred persons, children and adults, have been taught daily in this 
school; but the pressure of the times lately has considerably re- 
duced this number, though the wish to learn remains the same. 
For some time after the same room was registered as a chapel, 
different persuasions of Christians were allowed its use on a Sun- 
day, on the sole conditions of producing testimonials of good moral 
character on the part of the minister, and that the different congre- 
gations should not interfere with, abuse, or vilify each other. But 
the services of these being all in the Welch language, as were also 
those of all other places of worship in the parish, not excepting 
those of the Established Church, and the population of the village 
being four-fifths English—early in the last year, regular morning 
and evening services in the English language were established, the 
room fitted up as a chapel, with a bell and other appendages, and a 
minister of education, talents, and character settled there. In order 
to make the services as generally useful and acceptable as possible, 
and that no just ground of offence might be given to any, a liturgy 
but little altered from that of the celebrated Doctor Samuel Clarke, 
Rector of St. James's, and Chaplain to Queen Caroline, consort of 
George II., is in regular use ; it being a fundamental principle re- 
* cognised by the congregation, that the great object of religion 
is to improve the heart and understanding; and that when dis- 
puted points of doctrine are touched upon, the same shall, as much 
as possible, be expressed in the words of Scripture itself. 


To this place of worship, which is respectably attended, there 
was a Sunday school attached in September last ; and on Christmas 
day forty-one children partook of a dinner of beef and plumb- 
pudding, as the reward of attention and good behaviour ;—the num- 
ber. of scholars is now increased to eighty. A chapel-library 
has also been for some time established, and instructive books are 
in constant circulation ; to this library any person may subscribe 
his penny per week, whether of the congregation or not: but 
there is also belonging to the chapel a little institution, termed 
an Extra Provident Fund, chiefly raised by donations, the object of 
which is to afford some immediate assistance to members of the 
congregation, in cases of sudden sickness or accident, (to which 
many of them, as working in the mines, are peculiarly liable,) or 
other singular and urgent case, to be judged of by the minister and 
trustees ; and to lend sets of linen, &c., to lying-in women during 
the period of confinement. This fund is the vested property of the 
members of the congregation, to be indiscriminately applied in the 
cases prescribed, and not a charity ; relief from it, on the contrary, 
being a matter of right, within the prescribed rules of the institu- 
tion. In the month of November, application was made for the 
use of the room, in the nanies of twenty individuals, for holding a 
weekly ieeting for the purpose of acquitivg and imparting useful 
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knowledge, accompanied by a request, that if the object was ap- 
proved, rules might be drawn up for the government of the so- 
ciety ; which being acceded to, on the 3d of December, the rules 
suggested were adopted, the humble society constituted, and an in- 
troductory address delivered, explanatory of the nature, objects, 
and importance of such an institution. At this meeting, thirty- 
three members entered their names ; on the 11th of February there 
were sixty-one members. Visitors introduced ‘by members are 
allowed to be present, and from one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty persons generally attend. It is intended that a course of lec- 
tures on domestic economy, or, as it is expressed in the introductory 
address, ‘ the means of enabling every poor man’s family to live 
better and cheaper by applying things to the best purposes in the 
best way,’ shall be delivered. A lecture on the management of 
cottage-gardens will also be given, probably at the time when the 
annual prizes for best gardens, cleanest houses, &c., are bestowed ; 
and it is meant that complete sets of models of all the mechanical 
powers already prepared, shall be exhibited, and explained to them 
in the course of the ensuing summer. 


Many of the village gardens exhibit proofs of industry, intelli- 
gence, and, consequently, success, far beyond what might have been 
expected from the almost total previous neglect of that essential, and 
I will add, invaluable appendage to a poor man’s house. It was long 
before a due sense of its importance could be instilled : the example 
of a few better informed on this subject, the adjudication of prizes, 
chiefly consisting of apple, gooseberry, and other fruit trees, with 
the valuable rhubarb plant (rheum palmatum,) but, above all, the 
occurrences of 1827, before adverted to, so disastrous in other 
respects, but beneficial in this, have opened the eyes of all to the 
advantages of a garden; and those of the villages begin, for the 
most part, to abound in all the more useful vegetables ; several 
produce fruit ; and rows and beds of flowers even show themselves 
in not a few. 


But of whatever importance this experiment may be considered 
in itself, its local value sinks into insignificance in comparison with 
that which it assumes as furnishing additional proof, on a consider- 
able scale, of that incontrovertible, though imperfectly understood, 
and partially recognised principle in political economy—that the 
population of a country is very much what the institutions of that 
country make it; and as it may tend to establish and extend the 
conviction, that society is not only answerable for the moral and po- 
litical evils from which it suffers, and the still greater with which it 
is threatened ; but that the burdens of pauperism and the horrors 
of crime are but the natural inflictions of retributive justice, for its 
deviations from the true principles of political justice and moral rec- 
titude. It would be just as reasonable to expect that a man with 
weights attached to his legs could swim as well as one not so in- 
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cumbered, as to doubt that the burdens which have been Isid upon 
the industrious classes in England within the last half century have 
not been.the cause of their present depression. 


To account for the great change which has taken place in their 
circumstances within that time, it is sufficient to restate the facts 
which have been recently detailed in Parliament, (though they ex- 
hibit but a small share of the pecuniary burdens cast on the people 
of England ;)—that the sums paid for poors’-rates at present in Eng- 
land and Wales amount to nearly nine millions of money ; that at 
the beginning of the war of 1793, the number of paupers was as 
one in twelve ; in the first year of the present century as one in nine ; 
and that now they are as one in seven of the population of the country. 
Inthe mean time, a still greater proportion of the income or earnings 
of industry have been taken away from the labourer, or, what is the 
same thing, though the produce of his labour is in many cases no- 
minally greater, it is more than proportionably less efficient. Thus 
it is, as the Report of the Committee of the House of Commons, 
before referred to, states, that ‘idleness and want are multiplied and 
increased by the diminution of the funds which should have been ap- 
plicable to the maintenance and labour of the poor.’ Why, it may 
asked, should the English or Scotch labourer be supposed capable 
of reclaiming wastes, and felling forests, and draining swamps, and 
at the same time maintaining himself and his family in Canada or 
the United States of America, as some even of our statesmen con- 
tend he is,—and as experience, in many cases, has proved that he 
actually is,—but because little or nothing is subtracted from the pros 
duce of his industry, and because he feels secure in the possession 
and enjoyment of the work of his hands and the contrivances of his 
head. Plant the English or Scotch labourer, under similar circum~ 
stances in this respect, on a portion of the millions of British wastes 
which still remain uncultivated, and he will support himself and his 
family with equal certainty and comfort. ‘The success of the ex- 
periment which has been now detailed, attended by circumstances 
not so advantageous as the British labourer might be placed in, 
is but one of many proofs which might be adduced in confirmation 
of this. It is a libel on the character of the British labourer 
and on the land of his forefathers, to suppose, that placed in 
circumstances equally favourable to the exercise of his powers of 
body and mind, he will do less for himself and his country than the 
labourer of any part of the Continents of Europe or America. 

It has been well observed, that ‘ the circumstances which have 
most influence on the happiness of mankind, are for the most part 
noiseless revolutions ;’ but the changes are neither the less com- 
plete, the less effective, nor the less injurious on that account. Of 
this sort is that which has taken place, and which is still taking 
place to a great extent, in the condition of the labouring poor of 
this country. The change in its operation has been a silent one, 
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but not so are and will be its consequences: they begin to speak in 
awful tones of pauperised millions ; of multitudes of the most indus- 
trious of our manufacturing population reduced periodically (as the 
silk-weavers of Spitalfields and Macclesfield at present) to a state bor- 
dering upon starvation ; of the rural population of the country, in 
in some counties mostly maintained by their parishes, or converted 
into hordes of poachers for subsistence ; of nine millions of poor 
rates taken yearly out of the pockets chiefly of the middle classes 
of society; and of a frightful increase of crime, alike the sure and 
certain proof, as well as consequence, of distress. 


That man must have been very unobservant of the signs of the 
times, or his understanding very strangely constituted, who does 
not see that this state of things cannot last ; and that either the 
trade and commerce of the country must be freed from the baleful 
operation of vexatious restrictions, unnatural exclusions, and mono- 
polies at ounce impolitic and unjust, and the labouring classes by 
having the markets of the world as freely thrown open to the pro- 
ducts of their industry, as they now are to those of the people of 
America and some of the states of Continental Europe, be placed 
in a condition to. maintain themselves and their families in decency 
and comfort by moderate personal exertions ; or, that ere long,— 
which Heaven avert !—the security of persons and property and the 
peace and tranquillity of the country must be compromised. . Well 
might one of the acutest political economists of a neighbouring 
country exclaim, after having verified the facts from his own per- 
sonal observation on the spot, ‘Ah! what will long avail the na- 
tural and artificial advantanges and the many noble qualities which 
the English people possess, if a false system of policy be persisted 
in!’ ‘ In England,’ says he, ‘ the great mass of the people, including 
even the middle classes of society, work incessantly either with their 
heads or their hands. If they remit their labours for a day, they 
are either elbowed out of their places and left behind in the 
race of competitorship, or, it may be, even are destined still 
farther to increase the number of unfortunate beings in a land where 
every seventh person one meets with isa pauper.’ ‘ What a pity,’ 
adds he, ‘ that a nation so industrious and intelligent should be the 
victim of a mistaken policy!’ ‘hat all this admits of remedy, there 
is, however, no reasonable ground of doubt ; and if the foregoing 
detail of facts should contribute to excite that additional attention 
to the subject which the safety and welfare of individuals and the 
country imperiously require, the object with which this communica- 
tion has been made, will be answered. But to render attention 
useful, it should be remembered that superficial inquiry, or conclu- 
sions drawn from false or imperfect premises, or from any but the 
right quarter, will avail nothing ; and, above all, it should not be 
overlooked, that on this question, more especially, ‘ the upper cur- 
rent of society presents no certain criterion by which we can judge 
of the direction in which the under current flows.’ 
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Ir has been a common practice with the abettors of slavery to 
charge the advocates for its abolition with exaggeration in the de- 
tails they have ocasionally given of the atrocities of slave-holders. 
It is not, however, too much to assert, that for one instance in 
which such atrocities may have been overcharged, hundreds of cases 
have occurred of a character so brutal, or rather fiendish, that men 
of common humanity have shrunk from describing them, on ac- 
count of the facts being actually too monstrous to be easily believed, 
or too revolting to be heard without abhorrence. The recent 
accounts we have inserted of the cruelties at the Mauritius, (though 
some of the more barbarous details were not given,) may af- 
ford some notion of what inhuman acts men can be guilty when 
once thoroughly vitiated by this unnatural condition of society, 
which, when left to operate uncontrolled, turns the victim into a 
brute, and the oppressor intoa demon. But if such outrages are 
now comparatively rare in some of our other colonies; it ought to 
be kept in mind, that this mitigation of the natural effects of the 
system is more to be ascribed to the improvement of the Courts of 
Justice, and to the salutary dread of exposure which the vigilant 
investigations of the Abolitionists have excited, than to any better 
principle. It is pretty clear that this mitigation of its more fero- 
cious spirit (so far as it has really taken place) cannot be atiributed, 
in any very considerable degree, to the improvement of moral feeling 
amongst the great mass of slave-holders ; although even upon 
them, at least in the Cape Colony, we rejoice to perceive that the 
influence of the press and of the pulpit, in diffusing more enlight- 
ened principles anda higher tone of humanity, is beginning, at 
length, visibly to operate. Should this beneficial influence continue 
to increase in power, and be duly sustained by wise and energetic 
measures on the part of Government, we shall not despair of living 
to see the blighting curse of slavery, with all its barbarous accom- 
paniments and debasing effects, totally and for ever extinguished in 
South Africa,—if not spontaneously by the efforts of the colonists 
themselves, at least with their willing concurrence ; and this great 
object effected, too, without injury or hazard to any class, and with 
infinite advantage to all. Before we come, however, to state what 
observations we have to offer on this interesting point, we propose 
to take a retrospective survey of the state of slavery at the Cape, 
from an early period down to the important ordinance for its regu- 
lation which was issued by direction of the British Government in 


1826. 

Slavery was introduced into the Cape soon after its first settle- 
ment by the Dutch in 1652; and this part of the population was 
gradually augmented and recruited, partly by the importation of 
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Malay slaves from Java and the other Batavian settlements in the 
East, and partly by a regular traffic in Negroes, obtained from 
Madagascar and from the eastern and western coasts of the African 
Continent. ‘There is reason to believe that slaves were also occa- 
sionally procured from the interior, by kidnapping or smuggling expe- 
ditions beyond the frontiers of the Cape Colony : this, however, does 
not appear to have been prosecuted to any very great extent, partly, 
perhaps, because such traffic was subjected to severe penalties by 
the Dutch Government, but more especially because slaves so 
acquired were of comparative little value on account of the facilities 
they possessed of escaping to their own tribes,—and still more from 
the uninterrupted continuance of a kipnapping system of a some- 
what different sort, prevalent throughout the frontier districts down 
to the present time, by means of which the colonists were furnished 
with a class of bondmen, that supplied the place of slaves without 
involving the risk and responsibility of slave property.. We allude 
to the barbarous practice so long pursued, and not yet entirely 
extinguished, of hunting down the wild Hottentot or Bushman 
hordes, and carrying into captivity the women and children, to be 
thralls and drudges in the houses and farms of the colonists... On 
this system, as well as on the treatment of the Hottentot race 
generally, so ably exposed in the recent publication of the Rev. Dr. 
Philip,* we shall probably offer some more particular observations 
in a future Number. :; 


The slave code of the Cape was, down to a recent period, nearly 
the same as that established by the Dutch in their East and West 
India colonies. Without going into details, it may be justly charae- 
terised as a harsh, cruel, and cowardly system,—though, perhaps, 
hot greatly worse as a whole, and in some points decidedly better, 
than the slave codes of the French and English settlements ; all of 
them, in fact, affording very inefficient protection to the slave, and 
admitting, directly or indirectly, the assumption of an arbitrary and 
almost unlimited power of oppression and outrage on the part of the 
master. Of the practical operation of this Dutch code, and of the 
real condition of the slaves under it, the Swedish traveller, Sparr- 
man, has given a just and striking account in his excellent work on 
South Africa, written in 1776, after the author had resided upwards 
of two years in the colony : 


* There is a law, indeed, (says Sparrman,) existing in this colony, 
which prohibits masters from killing their slaves, or from flogging 
or otherwise chastising them with too great severity ; but, how is a 
slave to go to law with his master, who is, as it were, his sove- 
reign ; and who, by the same laws, has a right (or at least may, by 
dint of bribes, purchase that right) to have him flogged at the pub- 





* Vide ‘ Researches in South Africa: illustrating the Civil, Moral, 
and Religious Condition of the Native Tribes,’ &c. &e. London, 1828. 
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lic whipping-post, not absolutely to death, indeed, yet not far from 
it; and this merely on the strength of the master’s own testimony, 
and without any farther inquisition into the merits of the case? 
The master has, besides, so far his slave's life in his hands, that, by 
rating and abusing him day by day, as likewise by proper ‘ domes- 
tic discipline,’ as it is called, such as heavy iron chains, hard work, 
and little meat, he may, without control, by little and little, though 
soon enough for his purpose, worry the poor fellow out of his life. 
In consequence of this, the unhappy slaves, who are frequently en- 
dued with finer feelings and nobler sentiments of humanity, though, 
for the most part, actuated by stronger passions, than their masters, 
often give themselves up totally to despondency, and commit various 
acts of desperation and violence. Divers circumstances and consi- 
derations may, perhaps, concur to induce a wretch in this situation 
to exempt his tyrant from the dagger which he plunges into his 
own bosom ; content with being thus able to put an end to his own 
misery, and at the same time to disappoint his greedy master of the 
* b arising from the sweat of his brow. A female slave, who 
ad been just bought ‘at a high price, and rather prematurely 
treated with severity by her mistress, who lived in the Roode-zand 
district, hanged herself the same night out of revenge and despair, 
just at the entrance of her new mistress’ bed-chamber. A young 
man and woman who were slaves at the Cape, and were passion- 
ately fond of each other, solicited their master, in conformity with 
the established custom, for his consent to their being united in wed- 
lock,—but all in vain, as, from some whim or caprice, he was 
induced absolutely to forbid it. The consequence was, that the lover 
was seized with a singular fit of despair ; and, having first plunged 
a dagger into the heart of the object of his dearest wishes, imme- 
diately afterwards put an end to his own life.—But how many hun- 
dred instances, not less dreadful than these, might be produced to 
this purpose !’ 
The same respectable witness, on mentioning the murder of a 
planter in the interior of the Cape colony, which occurred while he 
was travelling in the vicinity, makes the following remarks : 


«Yet whatever might be the real reason for committing this 
dreadful crime, I am convinced that it had its origin in the very es- 
sence and nature of slavery, in whatever manner and in what- 
ever country it may be practised ; a motive which I found had as 
much influence among the Christians, in many places, as among 
the Turks on the coast of Barbary, to induce the unhappy slaves, 
and still more their tyrannical masters, to behave very strangely ; 
nay, sometimes, to be guilty of the most horrid cruelties. I have 
known some colonists, not only in the heat of their passion, but 
even deliberately and in cold blood, undertake themselves the low 
office (fit only for the executioner) of not only flaying, for a trifling 
neglect, both the backs and limbs of their slaves by a peculiar slow 
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lingering method, but likewise, outdoing the very tigers in cruelty, 
throw pepper and salt over the wounds. But what appeared to me 
more strange and horrid, was to hear a colonist, not only describe 
With great seeming satisfaction the whole process of this diabolicat 
invention, but even pride himself on the practice of it; and rack his 
brains, in order to find sophisms in defence of it, as well as of the 
slave trade,—in which occupation the important post he enjoyed in 
the colony, and his own interest, had engaged him. He was, how- 
ever, a European by birth; of a free and civilised nation; and, in- 
deed, gave evident proofs of possessing in other respects a kind and 
feeling heart ;—so that, perhaps, it would be difficult to show any 
where a greater contradiction in the disposition of man, though in 
a world composed almost entirely of contradictions.’ 


Such is the account given by the worthy Sparrman of slavery, 
and its deteriorating influence even on dispositions naturally ami- 
able and humane. And in corroboration of his testimony, we 
have the satisfaction of next adducing that of a still more distin- 
guished traveller and writer of our own country, who visited the 
colony twenty years later. 


Mr. Barrow, now Secretary to the Admiralty, and well known as a 
man of literary and scientific attainments, spent several years at the 
Cape, immediately subsequent to the period of its first capture by 
the British in 1795 ; and in that period travelled through almost 
every part of the colony, and on some occasions beyond its frontiers. 
Occupying, as he did, too, the important situations of Auditor- 
General and of Government Secretary, under the successive admi- 
nistrations of Lord Macartney and Sir Francis Dundas, Mr. Bar- 
tow’s information, in regard to the state of the slaves, as well as of 
every other class of the inhabitants, must have been ample and ac- 
curate ; and his testimony, given in various parts of his two quarto 
volumes on South Africa,* is consequently peculiarly worthy of at- 
tention. His remarks, in regard to the introduction of slavery and 
the treatment of the native population, are valuable : 


‘ There is,’ he observes, ‘ perhaps no part of the world, out of 
Europe, where the introduction of slavery was less necessary than 
at the Cape of Good Hope. Nor would it ever have found its 
way into this angle of Africa, had the same spirit of Batavian in- 
dustry which raised a wealthy and populous republic out of the sea, 
impressed the minds of thuse who first formed the settlement. A 
temperate climate, a fertile soil, a mild and peaceable race of na- 
tives, were advantages that few infant colonies have possessed ; 
and as they still exist, may one day yet be turned to account. To 
encourage the native Hottentots in useful labour, by giving them an 
interest in the produce of that labour, to make them experience the 





* Travels into the Interior of Southern Africa, &c. London, 1801 
and 1804. 
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comforts of civilised life, and to feel they have a place and a value 
in society, which the miserable policy of the Dutch Government 
denied to them, would be the sure means of diminishing and, in 
time, of entirely removing the necessity of slavery.’—Vol. i. p. 45. 


We have marked one clause of the above paragraph by italics, 
because, though somewhat apart from our immediate object, it 
merits particular notice. The volume containing it, contains else- 
where a full exposure of the oppression of the native race, elo- 
quently defends their character from the false aspersions heaped 
upon it by the Christians, and unanswerably vindicates their claims 
to be emancipated from the degrading thraldom to which they had 
been unrighteously subjected by the Dutch Government and_ colo- 
nists, in defiance not only of their natural rights, but of their legal 
and recognised title to the privileges of freemen. This volume was 
published in 1801, and has ever since (until, perhaps, very recently) 
been the standard work from which British statesmen and legis- 
lators chiefly drew their information, and formed their opinions in 
regard to a settlement which, since 1806, has continued subject 
without interruption to the British dominion. How lamentable and 
disgraceful, then, is the fact, that, although the miserable condition 
of the Hottentots was so well known, and though this settlement 
has been long recognised as an integral portion of our empire, yet, 
during the whole of this long period, nothing,—absolutely nothing, . 
was done by Government for the relief of this much aggrieved 
people ; but that, on the contrary, whenever British authority in- 
terfered with their condition, the effect (however different the pro- 
fessed purpose) was only to rivet their chains more firmly, and to 
depress them into deeper degradation. It is only, in factf within 
these very few months that this much injured race of men have 
been restored to their proper rights and rank as free subjects of the 
King,—a welcome though tardy act of justice, reserved for the same 
fortunate Ministers, who, in the same year, have restored to our 
Irish brethren the privileges of their birthright. 


But we proceed with Mr. Barrow’s remarks on Slavery. ‘ The 
effects,’ he observes, ‘ that a state of slavery invariably produces 
on the minds and habits of a people born and educated in the 
midst of it, are not less felt at the Cape than in the warmer cli- 
mates. Among the upper ranks it is the custom for every child to: 
have its slave, whose sole employment is to humour its caprices, 
and to drag it about from place to place, lest it should too soon dis- 
cover for what purposes nature had bestowed on it legs and arms, 
Even the lower class of people object to their children going out as 
servants, or being bound as apprentices to learn the useful trades, 
which, in their contracted ideas, would be considered as condemn- 
ing them to perform the work of slaves.'—Vol. i. p. 47, 


In a subsequent part of his work, he observes, that ‘ the habitude 
which the people of this country naturally acquire in witnessing 
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instances of cruelty on human as well as brute creatures, cannot fail 
to produce a tendency to hardness of heart, and to stifle feelings of 
tenderness and benevolence. In fact, the rigour of justice is rarely 
softened with the balm of mercy. All criminals condemned to suffer 
the punishment of death, are afterwards hung in chains close to the 
public road, to be eaten by the crows and vultures. And, under the 
old Government, when a slave had been guilty of murdering a colo- 
nist, implacable rancour, not satisfied with putting in practice every 
species of torture that malignant and diabolical ingenuity could in- 
vent, as long as any signs of life remained in the criminal, sentenced 
him to be torn limb from limb, and the several parts to be hung 
upon posts erected for the purpose in the most public parts of the 
high road. Many of such posts still remain,—rather as deplorable 
memorials of what vindictive malice could invent than as examples 
for preventing similar crimes.'—Vol. ii. p. 41. 


Speaking of the domestic slaves of Cape Town, Mr. Barrow states, 
that although they are generally well fed and clothed, and not 
severely treated, ‘ yet such are the bad effects which the condition 
of slavery produces on the mind,’ that they are incapable of being 
managed by kind and gentle usage, whilst ‘ under the severe hand 
of a rigid and cruel master,’ they become useful bondmen, It is an 
axiom,’ he adds, ‘ or self-evident truth, that such are and always 
will be the consequences of degrading men to the lowest of all 
tonditions, that of being made the property of man.’-—Vol. ii. 
p- 108. 


. Of the field slaves he states, that they ‘ are not nearly so well 
treated as those of the town;’ and that they ‘are ill-fed, ill-clothed, 
work extremely hard, and are frequently punished with the greatest 
severity ; sometimes with death, when rage gets the better of pru- 
dence and compassion.’—P. 109. 


The following important observations, from an authority so un- 
exceptionable, are especially deserving of the reader’s attention. 
They are not only just as regards the Cape, but are equally appli- 
cable to every community where the same system of iniquity and 
oppression has been established : 


‘In a country,’ says Mr. Barrow, ‘ where ‘ Christians’ (i. e. white 
people) only are considered as human beings, and where strong 
prejudices prevail, the negro has little chance of obtaining justice. 
It has been observed with too much truth, that if a black should 
only strike a white, he runs the chance of being tortured and torn 
in pieces, on presumptive proof that his intention was to murder ; 
but if a white man murders a black belonging to himself, he puts 
him into the ground, and nothing more is said about it ; if he mur- 
ders that of another, he has only to pay the owner his full value ; 
unless, indeéd, the owner should be inexorable, and bring the crimi- 
nal before the court of justice,—a case which, I believe, has not yet 
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happened. Such is the distribution of justice between a man com- 
pelled to be a slave and one born to be free !'—Vol. ii. p. 110. 


Such are Mr. Barrow’s opinions in regard to slavery, as he found 
it at the Cape of Good Hope thirty years ago; and it is the more 
necessary to bring distinctly under the reader’s notice the very 
decided testimony of this important witness, as we shall have occa- 
sion to refer to it hereafter, in adverting to the assertions of some 
later writers, and especially to the arrogant dicta of ‘ The Quarterly 
Review,’ in direct opposition to it. We shall find, also, too truly, 
that the evil and odious character of slavery has undergone no real 
nor effectual change by the lapse of years ; and that, in spite of the 
boasted ameliorations which are pretended to have taken place in its 
aspect and character in South Africa, it is still essentially the same 
in all its leading features, and is, and must continue to be, so long as 
it is permitted to exist, a grievous burden which weighs down and 
paralyses the energies of the whole community in the race of im- 
provement; while, in its moral influence, as at once a crime and 
a curse, it contaminates and degrades equally the master and the 
slave. 


The next evidence whom we shall cite upon the subject of Cape 
Slavery, is the author of a volume entitled ‘State of the Cape of 
Good Hope in 1822, by a Civil Servant of the Colony.’ The author 
of this work is now known to be Mr. Wilberforce Bird, who has been 
for many years Comptroller of Customs at the Cape, a gentleman of 
acknowledged talent, and formerly a Member of the House of Com- 
mons. His work, which is chiefly statistical, contains much valuable 
information no where else to be found; but his opinions on moral 
and political subjects are depreciated greatly in the value that would 
otherwise be attached to them by a certain compromising character 
and a reprehensible levity of tone, which beset this writer's pen even 
in discussing the gravest topics, and tend greatly to shake the rea- 
der’s confidence in his sincerity. Nevertheless, though this charac- 
teristic indecision, augmented probably by a natural unwillingness 
to render himself unpopular in the colony, by speaking out unre-. 
servedly his real opinions, renders this ‘ Civil Servant’s’ testimony 
less satisfactory on the character of slavery than might have been 
expected from a man of liberal sentiments, of shrewd intellect, and 
who is also a professed abolitionist,—yet are there several facts and 
observations in his work too important to be passed over. 


_ The slave population of the colony in 1820, as extracted from 
official returns, is stated to have been 34,329, of whom 20,098 were 
males, Notwithstanding the great disproportion in the numbers 
of the sexes, the excess of births over deaths and manumissions 
amounted to 488 within the year ; and Mr. Bird argues that this 
population ‘ will, in ail human probability, double itself in about 
twenty-five years ; so that, in the year 1846, the colony may look 
to the number of nearly 70,000 as its slave population.’ Although 
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we conceive this estimate of the progressive augmentation too high, 
it is certain that this class of the inhabitants, as well as every other 
class in the settlement, both white and coloured, are increasing at a 
very rapid rate; and while this very increase clearly demonstrates 
that the Cape slaves are under a less destructive system of bondage 
than what exists in most of the West India Islands, or in that char- 
nel-house of wholesale murder, the Mauritius, it supplies at the 
same time a strong argument for some immediate plan being adopted 
for the abolition of slavery in South Africa, before increasing num- 
bers increase the obstacles ; all accounts agreeing that at present 
it would be no very arduous task to extinguish it. Let us hear 
the ‘ Civil Servant’ on this point : 


‘ Of all the colonies belonging to England,’ he remarks, ‘ there is 
not one where (what may be called) an experiment of emancipation 
could be so safely made as at the Cape of Good Hope. There are 
no indigo, cofec, cotton, or sugar plantations to be made desolate 
by labour suddenly withdrawn. It would be a comfort to humanity 
to view the extinction of slavery even at a distance. Those who 
have leisure and talents for the subject may consider the degree of 
danger that could arise from declaring all female slave~children 
born after January 1824, to be free at eighteen, with the power in 
the owner to dispose of the term by sale, as he now does of the 
slave for life ; that on the childrens’ attainment of five years of age, 
one hundred rix-dollars should be paid by Government to the owner, 
as a remuneration for the past support; the future service till 
eighteen, an age when they will be able to take care of themselves, 
being considered as sufficient for the remainder.’ 


Without stopping at present to discuss the practicability of this 
or other plans for the extinction of slavery in this colony, (a point, 
however, to which we shall revert in the sequel,) we proceed with 
the evidence as to the general condition of the slaves : 

* Marriages,’ says Mr. Bird, ‘ are not permitted between slaves, or 
between a slave and a free person; nor is the practice of Christi- 
anity encouraged by the master, or any of its commandmants, ex- 
cept the sixth and the eighth, taught to the slaves,—and perhaps 
those only because they guard and protect the property and life of 
the master.’—Speaking of the immorality which necessarily results 
from this criminal inhibition of marriage by the masters, he says, 
* The conduct of the slaves is not restrained by either moral or re- 
ligious ties, and both sexes follow the natural impulse of their pas- 
sions.’ But, he adds, ‘ the mischief and misery lie in the detestable 
system ; for where little is sown much cannot be reaped.’ 

The author expresses regret that so little is attempted ‘ towards 
extending the Christian religion over the slave population of our 
colonies.’ ‘ Many of the Cape Dutch proprietors,’ he observes, ‘ have 
stubborn prejudices to the encouragenient of Christianity ;’ and he 
might have added, that the English proprietors, with few exceptions, 
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appear utterly indifferent to either their moral or religious improve- 
ment, and are, on the whole, much worse masters than the Cape 
Dutch. 

Yet, while he thus describes the moral condition of the slaves, 
advocates abolition, and characterises ‘ the entire system’ as ‘a moun- 
tain of misery and injustice,’ with the inconsistency of which his 
work affords too frequent examples, he talks in the same chapter of 
the slaves in this colony being ‘ now generally well treated :’ and 
while he admits that when a sale of slaves takes place ‘ by the dis- 
tress or insolvency of the owners, or on the distribution of the pro- 
perty of a deceased person, the scene of woe is dreadful,’ yet, in his 
usual compromising mode, he proceeds to say, that ‘ whenever it be- 
comes necessary for an individual to sell a slave, permission is never 
refused to the slave to select the purchaser, which is usually done 
without difficulty ; and on a sale occasioned by death, the children 
or relatives either share or buy the slaves of the family; so that, in 
fact, there is less distressful alteration in this species of property (for 
so it must be called) than could be expected.’ : 

Now, although we readily admit that the general condition 
of slaves in this settlement is considerably less deplorable than 
that of the human labouring cattle of the Mauritius, or even 
than that of the ‘labouring peasantry’ (as the West Indians 
delicately term them) of Jamaica and other sugar islands,—yet 
we cannot help expressing our astonishment at this molifying 
and mitigatory statement from the ‘Civil Servant.’ For although 
his observation of slavery had been exclusively confined to Cape 
Town and its immediate vicinity, (as, we believe, is the fact,) he 
could hardly be ignorant that separations of families and connec- 
tions, by public auctions, were so common, even in Cape Town, 
previous*to the important slave ordinance of 1826, that there are few. 
visitors from India who have spent a month or two at the Cape, 
who have not witnessed scenes of this nature, accompanied almost 
invariably with circumstances of the most trying description to every 
one whose feelings had not been hardened by long familiarity with 
such spectacles. A friend of ours, who happened to touch at Table 
Bay, for a few days, on his passage home to England, witnessed a 
most heart-rending exhibition of this sort in the public market of 
Cape Town, where the husband and wife, parents and children, bro- 
thers and sisters, were sold separately, and torn from each other, 
without the excitement apparently of any unusual sympathy in the 
crowd of beholders. The slaves, too, were the property of an Eng- 
lishman, and were not sold either for distress or want. 

Even in the Notes to the ‘ Civil Servant’s’ book, appended by his 
friend Mr. H. 'f. Colebrook, (well known to our Indian readers for 
his valuable writings,) and who acted as the editor of the work, we 
Sind the following account of one of those sales of human stock, 
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which, though unaccompanied by any circumstances of aggravated 
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hardship, and conducted with unusual decorum, yet exemplifies 
strongly the misery of such a condition : 

‘I here witnessed,’ says Mr. Colebrook, ‘for the first time, an 
auction of slaves in South Africa. It is conducted somewhat differ- 
ently from a sale of negroes in Brazil, and from that of domestic 
slaves in the East Indies,—in both which countries I have been 
present at this touching scene. Many of the slaves, both among 
those who were to be sold, and among those who were reserved, 
appeared to be deeply affected by the approaching separation from 
friends with whom they had long shared servitude. Several were 
bathed in tears ; others lamented aloud. ‘The subject exposed for 
sale is placed upon a table for more convenient view ; not handled 
and closely inspected, as at a sale of imported negroes in South 
America, but interrogated as to qualification and blemishes. Upon 
such occasions coarse jokes are not unfrequent, and greatly add to 
the disgust which the scene cannot but excite in a mind endowed 
with sensibility. In the present instance, there was little that passed 
of this nature. ‘The sale proceeded gravely and simply, as a mere 
‘affair of business. A woman, with four young children, was the 
most remarkable lot ; and scarcely had the sale been concluded, 
when a profit on the lot was offered to the purchaser, and accepted 
by him.’ 

Intending to resume this subject in the next Number of Tue 
Ontentat Herap, and to finish our survey of slavery in South Africa, 
with illustrations from other sources of more fresh and immediate 
interest, we shall conclude, for the present, with another scene of 
the above description, derived from an anonymous but perfectly 
authentic source. It is extracted from the letter of a gentleman 
whose respectability is well known to ourselves, written while he 
was travelling in the interior of the Cape colony : 


‘ Having learned,’ says the writer, ‘ that there was to be a sale of 
cattle, farm stock, &c., by auction, at a Veld-Cornet’s in the vici- 
nity, we halted our waggon one day for the purpose of procuring a 
fresh spann of oxen. Among the stock of the farm sold, was a fe- 
male slave and her three children. ‘The two eldest children were 
girls, the one about thirteen years of age, and the other about 
eleven ; the youngest was a boy. The whole family were exhibited 
together, but they were sold separately, and to different purchasers. 
The farmers examined them as if they had been so many head of 
cattle. While the sale was going on, the mother and her children 
were exhibited on a table, that they might be seen by the company, 
which was very large. There could not have been a finer subject 
for an able painter than this unhappy group. The tears, the anxiety, 
the anguish of the mother, while she met the gaze of the multitude, 
eyed the different countenances of the bidders, or cast a heart-rend- 
ing look upon the children ; and the simplicity and touching sorrow 
of the poor young ones, while they clung to their distracted parent, 
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wiping thefr eyes, and half concealing their faces,—contrasted with 
the marked insensibility and, jocular countenances of the spectators 
and purchasers,—furnished a striking commentary on the miseries 
of slavery, and its debasing effects upon the hearts of its abettors. 
While the woman was in this distressed situation, she was asked, 
“ Can you feed sheep?’ Her reply was so indistinct that it escaped 
me ; but it was probably in the negative, for her purchaser rejoined, 
in a loud and harsh voice, “ Then I will teach you with the 
sjamboc.”* The mother and her three children were sold to three 
separate purchasers ; and they were literally torn from each other. 
How just the remark of the poet, 

“ There is no flesh in man’s obdurate heart,— 

It does not feel for man!” ” 





Tue SLEEPING SLAVE. 


{Written after perusing the article on Slavery, contained in the March Number of 
* The Oriental Herald.’) 


By Miss Jewsbury, of Manchester. 


Ay, sleep, alas! the morn is blushing, 
Odours and songs around are gushing ; 

One hour, and on heaven’s arched blue 

The blazing sun will spring to view, 

And thou must greet him from the wave, 
Midst flowers and dews, and light—a slave ! 


Yet sleep ; that hour is all thine own, 
And dreams may on its wings be strewn, 
Bright, as if wafted from afar 

By genii guests of moon and star, 
Brighter than on his eyes may rest, 
Who slumbers lord of east and west. 


Dream, wretched one! but not of time, 
Nor ev’n thine own remembered clime ; 
Dream not of mother, wife, or boy, 

Of childhood’s games, or freedom’s joy ; 
Forget thy native valley’s stream, 
Forget thy father’s house—yet dream. 


Dream of the world beyond the grave, 
(Though broad, within it walks no slave,) 
Of heaven, where many mansions be, 

Of Him, who orders one for thee ; 

Of Him, who notes thy tears and sighs ; 
Dream thus and conquer—Slave, arise ! 





* A whip made of the rhinoceros’ hide. 
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Pusitic Meetine at Bristo, on THE East InpiaA AND 
Cuina TRADE. 


(From ‘ Fhe Bristol Mirror,’ of April 18.) 


Taz following is a detailed account of the proceedings at this 
Meeting, which was held on Tuesday last at the Guildhall, was very 
numerously attended, and was supported by a very large proportion 
of our respectable merchants and manufacturers. The subject was 
calculated to excite universal attention; and we were gratified to 
find that the resolutions, of which the petition is in fact an echo, 
were so framed as to receive the assent of all classes of our fellow- 
citizens, whatever may be their peculiar interests commercially, or 
their opinions politically : the object is expressed in clear terms. 


The petition claims, as a natural right, the privilege of unre- 
stricted trade and of freedom of intercourse with all countries in 
amity with his Majesty. It prays inquiry, and an alteration, in the 
regulations governing the trade, commerce, and intercourse with 
the East Indian countries, the discontinuance of monopoly, and the 
restoration of our legitimate rights on the expiration of the Com- 
pany’s Charter, subject to such qualifications as may be required for 
the preservation of other important national interests, for the safety 
of the British Empire in India, and the British Constitution at home. 
So properly qualified, no objection can fairly be raised ; and we trust 
a measure so well calculated to improve the resources of the coun- 
try, and to bring into action the local advantages of this city, will 
receive the zealous support of our commercial and trading commu- 
nity, and be ultimately attended by the success it merits. In con- 
tending with a chartered company, especially one of so great in- 
fluence as the East India Company, considerable exertion, judgment, 
and perseverance must be applied. The Committee comprises several 
of our most active and experienced merchants; and if the question 
be taken up with equal zeal in other places, and intrusted to equally 
discreet and respectable hands, we may rest assured that it will be 
throughout temperately and ably conducted, and that such politic 
and effectual arrangements will be made for admitting the British 
public to the full advantages of these valuable possessions and coun- 
tries, as will satisfy the claims of the commercial interests without 
incurring either sacrifice to any class of persons, or danger to 
our Eastern Empire, or to the well balanced Constitution we have 
the good fortune to possess and the good sense to appreciate. 

About half-past twelve o'clock, John Cave, Esq., Mayor, was 
called to the chair, amidst the acclamations of the meeting. 

The Chairman said, that, in the official situation which he held, 
he felt it was his duty always to attend to the call and the feelings 

“of the public’; but it was with particular satisfaction he acceded on 
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the present occasion to the request of the merchants, bankers, and 
inhabitants of this ancient‘and commercial city. ‘Though he had 
refused to preside on a late political occasion, (for his conscience and 
feelings would not permit him to do so,) he had the greatest pleasure 
on taking the chair at this Meeting, the object of which was to in- 
duce the Legislature to refuse the renewal of the monoply enjoyed 
by the East India Company, by their Charter, now on the eve of 
expiration. . Leaving details to gentlemen more competent than 
himself to do them justice, he should imagine that, in the present 
depressed state of commerce, no time could be found more appli- 
cable to rouse the energies of the country in petitioning Parliament 
and Government against the renewal of the monopoly. He held in 
his hand a letter from his friend, Mr. Cropper, of Liverpool, in which 
that gentleman observed, that if the cultivation of cotton, now the. 
great article of export from America to this country, were introduced 
into India, we should be able to do without the United States, and 
compel them to withdraw that tariff, which had proved so detrimen- 
tal to the manufacturing interests of this country. An improve- 
ment would no doubt take place in its culture, similar to what had 
been experienced with regard to indigo ; for which we were lately 
indebted to South America, but which having been introduced ‘into 
India, under the fostering care of British skill and British enterprise, 
Was now so improved that it superseded all other in the markets, 
By an article in ‘The Bengal Chronicle’ of Sept. 12, it appeared 
the inhabitants and settlers in India were equally anxious with our- 
selves against the renewal of the Charter; and he would call upon 
Bristol to join with Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, and other large 
towns, in their endetyours to do away with that monopoly, which 
acted as a bar and ®’check to speculation and to the commercial 
interests of the country. (Cheers.) ‘There never was a time when 
we more wanted a vent for our manufactures; and the advantages 
of the measure in promoting increased consumption would be incal- 
culable. He was old enough to remember several similar mono- 
polies, by one of. which, the Turkey Company, he had been per- 
sonally affected in early life; but which were now all abolished, 
with the exception of the one under their present consideration, and 
he hoped that also would follow them. One article all classes were 
interested in, that of tea, and which it was consequently necessary 
should be’ procured at the cheapest possible rate, but which, by the 
effects of the exclusive monopoly, cost the people of England 100 
per cent. more than the inhabitants of any other country. This 
was surely a hard case. With respect to cotton, it appeared that 
in one week at Liverpool, viz., from April 4 to 10, 40 ships had 
entered that port from the United States, bringing 58,327 bags and 
bales of cotton. ‘This would give some insight into the enormous 
trade in that article, amounting to 700,000 bags in three years, and 
for which, if the present monopoly were abolished, we should no 
longer be indebted to a country which had done every thing in its 
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power to exclude our manufactures from its markets, There was 
one more point to which he would briefly advert—the object they 
had met for on that day was almost exclusively commercial, but 
still he could not forget that commerce was often the harbinger of 
religion, and he trusted that in the present case she would serve as 
the handmaid of Christianity, and prove the most influential mis- 
sionary in the East. (Cheers.) 


The Requision for the Meeting was then read by Mr. Bigg, as 
was also a letter from Liverpool, enclosing a copy of a resolution 
agreed to by the Committee in that town, and suggesting the pro- 
priety of a deputation being appointed by the principal cities to wait 
upon Ministers, preparatory to the discussion in Parliament, fixed 
for the 30th inst. 


Joseph Reynolds, Esq., in moving the first resolution, said that 
the great advantages of commerce were the exchanging the surplus 
products of one country for those of another. After describing the 
bankrupt and insolvent state of the United States of America, at 
the close of their struggle for independence, and their present pros- 
perity, Mr. R. stated that nine-tenths of her population were agri- 
culturists, the soil was their own, the people were free, they had 
no monopolies, they raised much more than they could consume, 
and carried their surplus to other countries in exchange for their 
manufactures. He attributed to this commercial intercourse with 
other nations, the present greatness and prosperity of that rising coun- 
try. France, at the conclusion of the same war, was embarrassed in her 
finances, but, as was thought, not so much distressed as England; 
her population were chiefly agricultural and her soil good, but her 
people were not free, the land they cultivated was not their own, 
her produce could not be increased, therefore her commerce could 
not be extended, and she sunk into the horrors of a national bank- 
ruptcy in 1768. This country had almost been in a similar situation, 
but she had one resource—pit coal ; steam engines were brought into 
action— Arkwright produced his cotton mills—we had canals and 
sea-ports—the secrets of chemistry were unlocked ; and, directed 
by science, such an amazing increase of product was gained as as- 
tonished the world, and bankrupt England triumphed over all. 
But India was not free, she was restrained by monopolies ; and the 
consequence was, that for one hundred years her happiness and her 
resources had been impeded. The products of India were more 
numerous and more valuable than those of America—cotton, sugar, 
silk, indigo, tobacco, opium, dye-woods—in short, every thing we 
could want ; while at the same we were able to supply her with 
every thing she could want. (Cheers.) Then again we were exclud- 
ed, for no earthly reason that he could conceive, from China, which, 
being an agricultural country, was the very one, of all others, cal- 
culated to be a market for our manufactures. Another evil was, 
that this system gave to foreign nations advantages of which we 
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were deprived ; at this very moment, American ships were loading 
with our manufactures for markets from which we were debarred. 


Mr. Sheriff Riddle said that, concurring most fully in the senti- 
ments of the preceding speaker, he had great pleasure in seconding 
the Resolution. Feeling himself unable to enter into the argument 
of the injustice of the contract of the East India Company, he would 
not take up the time of the meeting, but leave to gentlemen more 
able than himself a duty they were more competent to, discharge. 


J. G. Suiru, Esq., barrister, rose to move the second Resolu- 
tion, which he read, and observed, that the meeting would perceive 
that it recognised a return to first principles; that it took for 
granted that monopolies were in themselves impolitic and illegal, 
and when they proved also to be injurious to the public in their 
operation, the abrogation of them formed a valid ground for the 
proceedings of meetings similar to that now assembled. Mono- 
polies were founded on a preference of individual interest to public 
good ; often on the sacrifice of public rights to the wishes of the 
monopolists, whose actions, even when illegal and unjust, were not 
under the control of legitimate authority. He was not aware that 
the East India monopoly was different from monopolies in general 
—its effect was to put a whole country under a ban—and as such, 
it was in violation of the statute of James I. ch. 23, which enacted 
that all monopolies should cease, as being injurious to the common- 
wealth and altogether subversive of the laws of the realm. Mono- 
polies were sometimes granted by the ruling Prince, as royal favours ; 
but when they were enacted by the Legislature, they were enacted 
upon certai nconditions, the fulfilment of which was necessary. How 
far the East India Company had fulfilled the stipulations they were 
bound to would remain to be proved; if they had not, the contract 
was at anend. He should not point out the many instances of in- 
justice and fraud with which they were chargeable, nor dwell .upon 
the evils of the system, as he saw around him many gentlemen 
more competent to the task ; but he should contend that the Legis- 
lature was bound to inquire how far the circumstances under which 
the charter was granted were similar to those in existence at the 
present time. That the country had been injured by the monopoly 
was evident from the fact, that there had been a partial extension of 
the right to trade :—to the extent of that surplus trade, therefore, the 
injury was acknowledged. ‘The evils of monopoly were manifold ; 
for instance, the monopolist had no competitor ; he could therefore 
sell his goods as dear as he pleased :—he had no motive to improve 
his article, his object being to avoid expense :—he had no stimulus . 
to increase it, for he knew there were none to step into the market 
before him. How different this from the effects of Free Trade! 
Where there were no exclusive privileges, all was competition and 
exertion; and the results were improvement, increase of produce, 
and moderation of charges. In a manufacturing country like this, 
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where the raw materials of other countries were worked up in a 
thousand different ways, the mischiefs of monopoly were incalculable. 
Another, and a great evil of the East India monopoly was, that the 
beneficial effect of the employment of large capital in shipping was 
not only taken away from the British merchant but thrown into the 
hands of foreigners, (cheers,) who, wiser than ourselves, exploded 
all the old fashioned and injurious doctrines of exclusive privileges ; 
and thus the British had the mortification of seeing the American 
merchant profiting by a trade, which, if exclusive privileges ought to 
have effect, ought to be confined to the British flag alone. It had been 
said that theevilsof the system were imaginary ; why not then throw 
open the trade, and let experience be the arbiter of the dispute ? This 
meeting did not interfere with any vested right, inasmuch as its object 
was prospective—all it asked was, that when the time should come 
for the renewal of the Charter, both parties should be heard impar- 
tially. It was difficult to conceive upon what ground the East India 
Company would ask for a renewal of their privileges : hitherto they 
had conducted their trade upon principles of illiberality, selfishness, 
and injustice—were they disposed to reverse their system? It had 
been asked if there would be no danger by a transfer of government, 
which would be the result of the proposed measures. To this it 
might be replied, that the transfer would be from a set of mer- 
chants meeting in Leadenhall-street, whose avocations were proved 
by experience not the best calculated for such duties, to the hands 
of the Ministers of the Crown, who were responsible to the Par- 
liament, their country, and, above all, to public opinion, for their 
conduct : that opinion which became every day more influential in 
proportion as it was grounded upon knowledge—that opinion which 
controlled even the Legislature itself, and to which every individual 
of the state found himself amenable. With respect, therefore, to 
the interests of trade in general, Mr. S. contended that exclusive 
privileges were inimical, not only to its prosperity, but to its very 
existence ; if it were otherwise, why had we not an exclusive West 
India, Baltic, Mediterranean, or Irish trade? Mr. S. concluded 
by congratulating the meeting on the general interest which the 
question excited, not only in Bristol, but in other large and com- 
mercial towns, and anticipated the very beneficial effects which 
would result from throwing open the trade, not only to England, 
to. India, but to the world at large. (Loud cheers.) 


Seconded by A. G. H. Battersby, Esq. 


Thomas Reynolds, Esq., moved the third Resolution, which was 
seconded by George Eddie Sanders, Esq. 

Mr. W. E. Acraman, in moving the fourth Resolution, spoke 
nearly in the following words : ‘I deem, Sir, some apology neces- 
sary for thus intruding on the time of yourself and this meeting ; 
but I consider the object for which we are met as the bounden duty 
of myself and other merchants, in seeking the recovery of our 
rights of trade with every country in amity with Great Britain. 
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I will, however, first read the Resolution which I have had the 
honour to have placed in my hands. Sir, in the year 1813, Mr. 
Grant, an East India Director, declared ‘ that, from a personal ob- 
servation of forty years, there could not be any greater increase in 
the exports from India, nor any increase in the sale of imported 

; and in spite of this array of facts and experience, the peti- 
tioners of different manufacturing towns of Great Britain wished to 
try the experiment of exporting their goods to India!’ ‘This evi- 
dence was borne out by Sir Thomas Munro, who stated that, with 
the exception of some hundred pounds’ value of scissors, needles, 
&c., for the use of a few British residents in India, no importation of 
British goods of any importance could take place, owing to the preju- 
dices of the Natives! Now, Sir, what has experience taught us since 
that time, under the partial opening of the trade with India? What 
are the facts? You will observe by the Resolutions, that it is as- 
serted, that the amount of British exports of manufactured goods 
has increased, since the year 1814, from one million and a half to 
four millions; but, as millions are spoken of so lightly in this 
country, I will give the detail of the more important branches of 
our manufactures in tons and yards. . 


An Account of the Exportation of British Manufactures to India, and all 
Places to the Eastward of the Cape of Good Hope, including China, 
(which, however, bears but a small relative proportion,) and exclusive of 
New South Wales. 


Tron. 
1825 . . . . . 9000tons| 1827... . . 14,000 tons 
1826. . . . . 7O000do. |1828 . . . . 17,000do. 


Copper. 

1825... . . G600tons| 1827 ... . 2,500 tons 
1826 ..... . . 1400 do. | 1828 . . . . 2,200do. 
Or one-sixth of the quantity that is made in this country. 
Woollen Goods. 


1818 500,000/., official value | 1824 800,000/., official value 
1827 940,000/. _— ditto 


1821 800,0007., ditto 
Plain Calicos. 


1814 . . . 200,000 yards | 1827 . .. 20,000,000 yards 
Printed Calicos. 
1813. . ... 600,000 yards | 1827 . . 14,000,000 yards 


Cotton Yarn. 

1824 . 105,000 Ibs. weight | 1826 . 920,000 Ibs. weight 

1825 . 235,000 ditto 1827 . 2,600,000. do. 

1828 "tga 3 months, 1,150,000 lbs. weight, equal to (for the 
whole year) 4,600,000 lbs. weight. 


This to India, be it observed, the place of growth for cotton and 
of cheap labour, and showing incontestably the great advantage and 
support derived from the machinery of this country. The late 
Bishop Heber has stated, in his account of a journey in the British 
Indian provinces, in the year 1526, in corroboration, ‘ English cot- 
ton goods, both plain and printed, are to be met with commonly in 
wear among the people of the country; and may, I learned to my 
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surprise, be bought best and cheapest, as well as all kinds of hard- 
ware, earthenware, &c., at Pallee, a large town on the edge of the 
Desert, where, till lately, no European was known to have pene- 
trated.’ Here, Sir, is an utter denial to the interested statements and 
opinions of Mr. Grant and Sir T. Munro, servants of the Company. 
_ Having said this much on the subject of British manufactures, I 
will now, Sir, allude to the restrictions imposed on ‘ free-born 
Englishmen’ going out to settle in India. In the first place, a 
license has to be procured from the Company, after due investiga- 
tion of the objects of the petitioners, and in some instances it has 
. been refused. I could prove this assertion by my own personal 
knowledge of individuals, whose application was first rejected, but 
subsequently granted by the interference of the late Mr. Canning, 
. then President of the Board of Control; and since that time I know 
that the petitioners, by their industry, have ‘made a competent for- 
tune. In the next place, when in India, British subjects are liable 
to transportation, at the will and caprice of the servants of the 
Company, without trial—without time for the collection of debts 
or family arrangements—and to be sent home to England, by way 
of Chiya, in one of the Company’s ships, with no better treatment 
than that experienced by a common soldier or sailor, unless well 
paid for. ‘Thirdly, Trial by Jury is denied in civil cases, and has 
only been recently allowed in criminal ones. The profits of their 
industry, if resident in India, have to be invested in the public 
securities, which, from the secrecy of the Government, or unwise 
hostilities, are liable to. great fluctuations, and of which they cannot 

in that notice which they would have at home. And they are 
placed in this dilemma from the disallowance to all British subjects 
of investing their capital in lands in India, for the purposes of agri- 
culture and profitable employment. In consequence of this dis- 
ability, we have bad cotton, bad rice, in fact, bad every thing, in 
the shape of the produce of the soil, sent to this country, which 
the application of British capital, energy, and skill, would remedy. 
In short, Sir, I have only-to say, on the authority of every intel- 
lectual and disinterested person coming from India, ‘ only give 
them the opportunity, and allow them the means ef paying you, 
and they will take off as many of your manufactures as you please 
to send them, even the whole production of England.’ I will now, 
Sir, remark on the importance of the extension of our trade with 
British India, with reference to our shipping. ‘The shipping in- 
terest, for the last four years, has laboured under severe depression, 
with the exception of a few partial and favoured instances ; and in 
this observation every shipowner here present will bear me out ; it 
might have been occasioned by our reciprocity treaties, entered into 
about four years since with the Baltic States; it might continue to 
be depressed by the operation of that important measure, the cur- 
rency, which has been gradually undergoing so great a change : 
shipping is of a perishable nature, and every person who invests 
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his property in it is fully entitled to a fair annual profit. The im- 
portant articles of cotton, hemp, and rice, if encouraged in India, 
would, from their bulk and long voyage, afford considerable addi- 
tional employment to British shipping. Having, Sir, proved, I 


- hope, the justice of our claims to greater freedom of trade with the 


East, and to settlement in India, on the principle of the inherent 
right of British subjects, I will attempt to show the expediency. 
The superabundant capital of this country requires vent and em- 
ployment. It has been sacrificed in loans to foreign countries ; it has 
been sent to South America to call into existence the trade with 
some sixteen millions of natives; it has been sunk in the bowels 
of the earth in mining speculations in the same quarter. How far 
more desirable would it have been in cultivating the products of 
the surface of the soil of India? The importance of the manufac- 
ture of cotton is now so great, that distress would ensue to the po- 
pulation of this country, in the event of another war with America, 
on which country we are almost wholly dependent for the supply 
of this material ; and this, Sir, vou have illustrated by reference to 
the arrival of upwards of forty American ships at Liverpool, with 
cotton, during the past week. Hemp for our navy is now afforded 
by Russia, a country of which we have like cause to be jealous, 
and a country now stretching its power nearly to the boundaries of 
British India. And lastly, Sir, I will come to the necessity of 
granting our claims. The revenue at this time is scarcely suffi- 
cient to defray the expenditure of the country, oppressed as it is by 
our national debt, so much augmented by the maintenance of a long 
war for the defence of our liberties. We must reduce this debt, the 
stumbling-block of free trade, which should be written up in large 


- letters on the walls of every house. Here, Sir, are the means: 


first apply ‘ free trade’ to the East, and by such application you 
will increase your revenue, and thereby reduce your debt, and, with 
the reduction of the national debt, national taxation! Then, Sir, 
and not till then, will the agriculturist, the manufacturer, and the 
shipowner, have nothing to fear from competition with our less 


taxed continental rivals. In conclusion, I will take this oppor- 


tunity of alluding to our local situation. It may naturally be asked, 
why has not, Bristol already taken advantage of the removal of 
many of the former restrictions on our commerce with the East, 
granted to her petitions in 1813? Some attempts, Sir, have been 
made of a direct trade with India, but they failed; renewed 
attempts of an indirect nature have been made, but the city of Bris- 
tol holds only an honorary title by the register of the ships at her 
customhouse; they go to Liverpool. But, Sir, of late years, I 
think a new era has sprung up for Bristol—her trade has increased. 
It is not in the power of one individual, nor of ten, to accomplish 
the renewal of her prosperity ; all should unite for the general wel- 
fare, and be supported by the municipal bodies: we must encourage 
the establishment of cotton manufactories in our neighbourhood. I 
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feel, Sir, a deep interest for my native city ; I will do every thing in 
my power to promote it; and I hope, before I die, to see it once 
more enjoying that commercial rank which, from the advantages of 
its situation, it deserves to hold in this great empire.—( Great ap- 
pluuse.) 


Mr. Georce Wess Hatz, in seconding the Resolution, addressed 
the meeting to the following effect :—‘I rise, Sir, to second the 
resolution which has just been proposed; and I do so, deeply im- 
pressed with the magnitude of the question we are called on this 
day to discuss, convinced of the vast importance of the measure 
to every branch of industry in the state, and well aware of the 
difficulties, the opposition, and the influence, that will be arrayed 
against it. Our object, Sir, this day, is calmly to inquire into the 
eligibility of again conceding to the United Company of Merchants 
trading to the East Indies, their present exclusive privileges ; and, 
Sir, this is a subject that will require a union of every class and 
interest in the state, an annihilation of every sentiment that is even 
remotely connected with party feeling, and a suppression of every 
thing that tends alone to particular interest. I trust, Sir, that this 
ancient commercial city will have the firmness, on the present 
oceasion, to think and act for itself, and that it will not be led away 
by the more speculative ideas of any other place beyond the bounds 
of sobriety. Prompted, Sir, by my own feelings, and in accordance 
with an appeal which has been elsewhere iad to the agricultural 
interests, I appear before you this day as a member of that body, 
to offer to the meeting now assembled the humble assistance of an 
individual in a great national work. I must, however, protest 
against the support of this measure being considered as any sanc- 
tion to the general doctrine of what is called free trade. 1 think, 
Sir, there is much misunderstanding upon the meaning of this term. 
If it is understood as requiring trade to be thrown open free from 
all regulation and restriction, then, Sir, I am a determined enemy 
to the system ; but, if it require alone that no permanent exclusive 
privileges shall attach to a small portion of the public at the 
expense of the rest, then, Sir, I am highly friendly to the term. 
To suppose that trade alone can be released from the regulations 
and restrictions common to every other principle of civilised society, 
is perfectly Utopian. What, Sir, would be the effect of the ele- 
ments unrestrained ? How could the ponderous atmosphere be 
made subservient to the steam-engine, without restraint? What 
would be the actions of men without the magisterial authority > 
What the opinions of men without mental restraint? And what 
would be the conduct of the present meeting, without the restrain- 
ing office which you, Sir, have this day kindly. consented to fill? 
But, Sir, the present case is one of injurious and real monopoly ; 
and, were it necessary to appeal to the feelings of this meeting, I 
might repeat some of the terms, glowing with eloquence and ndig- 
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nation, of one.who was once an honour to this city, to the Legis- 
lature, and his country—the highly-gifted Burke; but this is not 
required ; as a question of arithmetic alone, and in a commercial 
view, arguments press upon the mind to show the just grounds of 
the present proceeding. As nurses to rear an infant trade, com- 
panies with exclusive privileges have a limited utility; but, in a 
country such as this, abounding with enterprise and capital, they 
only cramp and retard commercial pursuits, and, unable to meet 
the individual trader upon equal terms, their existence requires the 
exclusion and privation of thousands. The failure of fifty known 
united companies in England and the Continent of Europe, since 
the establishment of the first East India Monopoly, demonstrates the 
ruinous character of their arrangements, and the superiority of a 
private trade. The East India Company have provided for their 
own continuance, under a joint stock, upon the expiration of théir 
privileged term; and that intercourse to the immense Asiatic 
Porintons which is now debarred from their countrymen, will be 
equally open to them if their Charter should not again be renewed. 
But, Sir, we cannot recur to the history of this Charter without 
lamenting that the very power which was obtained to designate 
their countrymen interlopers and illicit traders, was obtained by a 
loan to Government of two millions, for which they were to receive 
interest at eight per cent., and thus an expensive annuity was added 
to the privation of so valuable a trade, which the people had to pay. 
The supply, however, of the great Continent of Hindoostan, cannot 
fail of being highly important at the present time. Who can look 
upon the present national distress, the accumulation of goods con- 
sequent on the immense increase of machinery, without hailing as a 
great national advantage the immense outlet this is likely to 
become? A population of one hundred millions, independent of 
China, which contains, perhaps, two hundred millions more, presents 
a field for successful exertion worthy the energies of this great 
country; but, Sir, without some such channel to take off the 
amazingly increased quantity of goods produced, I contend that 
much of the beautiful machinery which has been introduced into 
our manufactories, becomes our bane. Sir, it is necessary that the 
creation and consumption of manufactured, or any other produce, 
should proceed at a nearly equal pace ; they must go hand in hand ; 
and, as well might a bird attempt to make progress in its flight 
with one wing shorter than the other, as for national prosperity to 
proceed with any material, or at least long continued, accumulation 
or deficiency of the commodities consumed by man. At the present 
time, Sir, the word{machinery electrifies my frame, for, yielding to no 
man in sympathy for the distresses of my countrymen, or in exertions 
to alleviate them, I see but two courses before us : one is the opening 
of new channels for the consumption of our immense amount of 
manufactures elsewhere; and the other is to turn inwards upon our- 
selves, and restore that employment to all classes which is the foun- 
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dation and superstructure of their prosperity. I have frequently said, 
Sir, that nothing less than a treaty of commerce with the moon, or 
some other planet, would be sufficient to carry off the supply of 
manufactured goods, with the present increasing machinery in its 
full velocity ; but it may be more useful first to explore every prac- 
ticable portion of the terrestrial globe, where a beneficial inter- 
course can be carried on; and believing, Sir, that the great Asiatic 
continent peculiarly answers this description, I cheerfully assist in 
the business of this day. Sir, the diversity of climate between this. 
country and our Indian possessions, is a great recommendation on 
this subject ; it is between countries differing in their productions, 
that the most salutary intercourse can be carried on; and, Sir, 
when I look at the immense distance of that country, the number 
_ of ships that will he indispensably required for mutual interchange 
of different productions, foreign alike to each, the benefit that will 
be conferred on the shipping interest strikes forcibly on the 
mind. Which of us can recall the debt of gratitude we owe to the 
marine defenders of our country, without appreciating the prospect 
of increased employment to our shipping, which an increase of 
commerce with India must necessarily occasion? There is another 
interest, Sir, to which we are particularly called on to allude, in 
the city of Bristol,—I mean the West India interest,—and forming 
so large a portion of its whole trade, I trust the measures to be 
pursued on the question before us, will be such as to ensure their 
‘ valuable assistance and co-operation. Under the altered system 
we are advocating, their properties have a claim to protection and 
regard, as well as the agricultural interest of this country ; they, 
Sir, have no monopoly—neither have we—a pursuit freely open to 
the entrance of the whole nation cannot be a monopoly. Much 
more, Sir, might be advanced on this important question, and also 
in connection with the distress now too widely prevalent amongst 
us; but, without entering at all upon the subject, I cannot avoid 
_ simply mentioning, in connection with that distress, the altered cur- 
rency of the country ; and with only one observation more I will 
conclude. It is, Sir, with feelings of much pleasure and satis- 
faction that I have anticipated a connection which has been sug- 
_ gested to us, between the counties of Somerset and Gloucester, by 
means of an aérial suspension bridge across the River Avon 
from St. Vincent’s Rocks, at three hundred feet above the level of 
the sea. I am satisfied, Sir, that so magnificent a work of art 
would be a great local attraction, and consequent benefit to this 
city and neighbourhood, to which I am strongly attached; but, Sir, 
these feelings of satisfaction sink into insignificance, in the com- 
parison, when I contemplate the immensely greater benefits which 
would accrue, not only to this city, but to the kingdom at large, 
from a wide and open bridge between this little mighty Empire 
and the vast continent of Asia and its contiguous islands—a bridge, 
Sir, formed by the British shipping—manned with British sailors— 
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provided in British ports—and exchanging the manufactures of 
this country for commodities not grown within it, and therefore 
required by it. This, Sir, I consider a proceeding calculated to 
give increased employment and prosperity to our country—to lessen 
those crimes which are frequently stimulated by poverty ; while, on 
the other side, it would carry with it civilisation and happiness to 
millions of our fellow-creatures ; in short, Sir, I think it a measure 
of almost unmixed good.’ This address was received with much 
applause. 


The Rev. T. C. Cowan, in moving the fifth Resolution, said 
that had the object in view been exclusively a commercial one, 
he would not have addressed the meeting ; but there were other 
great and important objects involved, which were near and dear 
to them as Englishmen and Christians. Any person who had 
the Missionary cause at heart could not be indifferent to a mea- 
sure that would spread the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. Mr. 
Cowan, after reading the resolution, said he would confine himself 
to two points ; and he would ask, in the first place, what country 
was this from which we were excluded? Was it a foreign country? 
No! it was a limb of our body—it was a country using the same 
- language, administered by the same laws, and acknowledging the 
same King as ourselves. (Cheers.) But the practical government 
of the country was despotic—it was not regulated by principles of 
justice, of equity, or of humanity. Residents might be removed 
from the soil, often without cause, with about as little ceremony as 
that class of individuals that were sent from this country to Botany 
Bay. What man with the spirit of the principles of a man, could 
endure to be under such a lettre du cachet as this? The East India 
Company had become a loathsome body, fit for dissolution. Their 
incorporation had. led them to build factories by blood, to carry on 
trade at the sword’s point, and to dye the white robe of commercial 
intercourse red. But, in endeavouring to remedy the evil, we should 
be careful not to increase the disease. We should be temperate in 
our proceedings—we should not assemble to break windows or pull 
down the doors of the Bastile in Leadenhall-street—but we should 
send a deputation of some individuals of wealth, talent, and respecta- 
bility, to wait upon the Government, and temperately, but firmly, urge 
ourclaims. Mr. Cowan then read an extract from Adam Smith, bear- 
ing upon the point, and contended that it was ridiculous for the Com- 
pany to ask for a further trial on pretence of getting out of their dif- 
ficulties. They had made this an excuse before, and how stood the fact,? 
In 1793 the Company had incurred a debt of seven millions, and on 
their representation, the Charter was renewed. In 1813 they had 
incurred an additional debt of nineteen millions, which was now 
increased, according to Mr. Buckingham’s statement, to forty-eight 
millions. They had thus been accumulating a debt of nearly two 
millions every year, which, if not stopped, would only increase the 
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burthen and the difficulty that must, one day or other, come upon 
Great Britain. Their difficulties had gone on increasing—its accu- 
mulation was that of a snow-ball—nay, such a simile was too feeble 
—it was that of an avalanche, which must one day burst, and would 
overwhelm the country in ruin. (Cheers.) The Company had 
shown that if they knew not how to conduct their own affairs, so 
also were they indifferent to the interests of others; and this 
brought him to his second point—the improvement of the people 
of India in industry, morality, and religion. That such would prove 
to be the case, we had only to refer to the district allotted for the 
cultivation of indigo, which was in the hands of Europeans, and 
where the people were remarkable for their propriety of conduct. 
Mr. C. concluded with recommending his hearers pertinaciously to 
persist in their efforts to break down their monopoly, and adopt the 
sentence, though not perhaps the spirit, of Cato—* Delenda est 
Carthago.’ 
Mr. W. Torui.t briefly seconded the Resolution. 


Curisroruer Georce, Esq., in moving the sixth Resolution, 
said he should briefly advert to the circumstances which induced 
him to take part in a cause which had justice on its side. Some- 
times they were called upun to deal with cases where there were 
vested rights and costly indemnities to be considered, but no such 
difficulty existed in the present instance. ‘They were not praying 
for the abolition of the Company, but simply that when their lease 
expired, both parties should be heard on the subject of its renewal. 
The Company might continue as long as they pleased, all that they 
(the meeting) wanted, was to do away with its monopoly, It could 
not be said the Company had had a short time for trial ;_ their 
Charter had been renewed several times, and each time their debt 
had increased. It was confessed by all that this country only 
wanted opportunities to display its energies ; it abounded with 
handicraft men, cunning in all kinds of work, and with a fund, of 
capital ; and here was a field which, if opened, would afford ample 
employment for all the labour and all the capital at their disposal. 
Mr. G., after alluding to the opening which would be afforded to 
the fathers of families in providing for their sons, concluded with 
expressing his conviction that their petition would be favourably 
received by the Legislature. It was a great feature in the present 
day that no complaint could be justly made without meeting atten- 
tion and redress. (Cheers.) 


, Mr. Josern Eaton seconded the Resolution ; and, after enume- 
rating various items of loss sustained by this country on acount of 
the profusion, jobbing, and extortionate charges of the imperial 
grocers in Leadenhall-street, and which formed a total of upwards 
of sixty millions sterling, proceeded to point out the immense loss 
that our commerce had sustained by the extravagantly high price 
of tea. It was an established position that consumption was pro- 
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portioned to the reduction of price in many of the necessaries of life 
—of this the reduction in the duty on coffee afforded a most con- 
vincing proof. In the year 1807, the duty was reduced from 2s. 2d. 
to 7d. per pound; previous to this the annual consumption was only 
7,537 hundred weights, but for the first three years afterwards the 
annual consumption averaged 50,711 hundred weights, being nearly 
a sevenfold increase ;—the duty raised in the former period was, per 
annum, 132,6971., while in the latter period it amounted to 180,552. 
A corresponding result would doubtless follow a reduction in the 
price of tea, and allowing it increased to only a quarter of an ounce 
per day for each individual, it would form a total of 120,000,000 
pounds, or quadruple our presetit quantity ;—this, at 1s. 6d. per 
pound, would make a net increase of 6,750,000/. For this, British 
manufactures to an equal amount must be exported; and allowing 
that labour formed three-fourths of the value of such exports, though 
it-was unquestionably much more, it would occasion a sum exceed- 
ing five million pounds sterling to be distributed among the labour- 
ing classes of this country; averaging their wages at 30/. a year 
each, the result was, that employment would thus be found for nearly 
170,000 British subjects, by the increase of our commerce in this 
one article. The present system, of course, kept this number out 
of employ, and he (Mr. Eaton) had at first some thoughts of pro- 
posing that they should be pensioned on the Company, but as this 
country would eventually have to pay the Company’s debts, it would 
be only robbing Peter to pay Paul. (Laughter.) Mr. Eaton then 
proceeded to remark on the exceedingly injurious effects on our 
commerce of high duties on the necessaries of life—that our exports 
could only be to the extent of our consumption of articles received 
in return for them, aud that unless a reduction of duty took place on 
the articles of tea and sugar, and they were brought freely within the 
reach of all classes, all the treasures of the Indies would be opened 
to us in vain : we should starve in the midst of plenty, and, like the 
fabled ‘Tantalus, remain parched with thirst though lip deep in what 
we longed for. ‘With respect to the allusion to machinery, made by 
a former speaker, he (Mr. Eaton) would not enter into the question 
now, but would be happy to meet that gentleman on the subject in 
the public papers. ‘This, however, he would say, that without ma- 
chinery the trade they were now striving to obtain would not be 
worth having. When the low rate of wages in India, and the ex- 
penses of the freight of the raw material to this country, its return 
in a manufactured shape, and other journeys, often amounting to 
60,000 miles, were taken into consideration, how could it be possi- 
ble, that, without the aid of machinery, we could gain any portion of 
the trade? We might as well attempt to stop the raging of the 
ocean as the improvement of machinery. (Cheers.) We all knew 
that we were compelled to live by the sweat of our brow, but we all 
liked to make that as light as possible-—(/aughter,)—and machi- 
nery was to the tradesman what rich land was to the agriculturist. 
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He would remind the gentleman who had alluded to this subject, 
that even at agricultural meetings there were generally premiums 
for improved machinery, for best ploughs, &c. (Cheers.) In fact, it 
was impossible to do without machinery; if we made such an 
attempt we must go back to a state of barbarism. 


Mr. Hatt, in explanation, said, that the last speaker had entirely 
misunderstood him on the subject of machinery ; he had never con- 
tended that we could do without it ; what he had said was, that an 
increase of machinery, without a corresponding demand in the mar- 
ket for the goods produced, must necessarily cause the greatest dis- 
tress, and throw numbers out of employment. With regard to the 
challenge of meeting Mr. Eaton in the public papers, he would 
gladly accept it ; but he thought that their better course at present 
would be to join in promoting a subject on which they both agreed. 


F. Ricxerrs, Esq., said, that so many able and intelligent obser- 
vations having been made in support of the previous resolutions, 
and looking forward to the zealous efforts and assistance of our pre- 
sent worthy representatives in Parliament and of our fellow-citizens 
gererally, he should not occupy the time of the meeting by any ob- 
servations of his own, but merely read the resolution which he had 
the honour to propose. He then moved the seventh Resolution, which 
was seconded by D. W. Acraman, Esq. 


The petition was then read, after which T. Sanpers, Esq., moved, 
and J. M. Gurcu, Esq., seconded, the appointment of a Committee, 
whose names will be found in another page; and their first meet- 
ing was fixed for Saturday, April 18, at twelve o'clock, at the 
Commercial Rooms. 

The Mayor then vacated the Chair, and Mr. Sheriff Riddle having 
taking the same, 

Mr. C. Georce, after mentioning that the Mayor was one of the 
surviving members of the Committee formed in 1813 for a similar 
purpose, moved the thanks of the Meeting to his Worship. The 
resolution was seconded by Tuomas Srock. Esq., and was carried 
by acclamation. 


The meeting then dispersed at half-past three o'clock. 





ReEsoLuTIONS or THE MEETING. 
* Guildhall, Bristol, April 14, 1829. 

‘ At a Meeting of Bankers, Merchants, Traders, and other Inhabit- 
ants of the City of Bristol and its Vicinity, convened by Public 
Advertisement, for the purpose of taking into consideration the 
importance of extending the Commercial Relations of this Coun- 
try with the East Indies, China, and other Countries to the East- 
ward of the Cape of Good Hope. 

‘ Joun Cave, Esy., Mayor, in the Chair. 
‘The Requisition and Notice convening the Meeting, and a Com- 
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munication addresed to the Mayor from a Committee at Liverpool, 
having been read, the following Resolutions were passed unani- 
mously : 


‘ 1st,—That commerce, or the reciprocal interchange of the pro- 
ductions of different countries, is proved, by the history of the civi- 
lised world, to be a principal source of national wealth, power, and 
happiness; and that such interchange, with freedom of intercourse, 
is alike beneficial, whether it subsists between metropolitan states 
and their dependencies, or between independent nations. 


‘ 2dly,—That the privilege of trade and of free intercourse with 
all countries in amity with his Majesty, and particularly with such 
as form an integral part of our empire, is the inherent right of the 
British public ; and that the full exercise of this privilege, with 
such qualifications only as are imperiously required for the pre- 
servation of other important national interests, is essential to the 
maintenance of our manufacturers, the support of our commerce, 
and the general welfare of the kingdom. 


‘ 3dly,—That all restrictions not justified by special necessity are 
serious impediments to national prosperity. That even the most 
exclusive monopolies (independently of their injurious effect on 
those against whum they are directed) are usually found to be 
scarcely less injurious to those in whose fuvour they are granted ; 
and this position is strikingly exemplified in the financial and com- 
mercial history of the East India Company. The debts of the Com- 
pany have been progressively increasing through a series of years, 
and latterly with portentous rapidity; having risen from seven mil- 
lions, in the year 1793, to forty-two millions, the amount in the 
year 1826. ‘That for a long time previously to the last renewal of 
their Charter, the amount of their commercial transactions had been 
nearly stationary. That in the China trade (all access to which is 
pertinaciously refused to Englishmen, though foreigners freely par- 
ticipate in its advantages) their exports have rather declined; and 
that their annual importation of tea since that period has immate- 
rially increased, while, relatively to the augmented population of 
these kingdoms, it is less by thirty per cent. 


‘ 4thly,—That the partial opening of the trade to British India 
(though clogged with vexatious restrictions) has already raised the 
amount of our exports from one million and a half to nearly four 
millions annually; while our imports have increased in a corre- 
sponding ratio. That the extension of this most important branch 
of commerce with so many millions of our fellow-subjects, is pre- 
vented by the deficiency of suitable returns; for the production of 
which, the soil, climate, and population of India, are peculiarly 
adapted, and which need only the due application of British skill 
and capital. The removal of the existing restrictions will necessa- 
rily create increased demand for British goods, increased employ- 
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ment of British artisans, encouragement to British agriculture, 
augmented and improved imports of East India produce, extended 
employment for British shipping, and increase of national revenue. 


‘ 5thly.—That it is essential to the acquirement and rapid extension 
of these advantages, that the right of free settlement in India should 
be secured to Englishmen, and the country opened to the enterprise 
and perseverance of the British public: whose energies and example 
would powerfully conduce to the improvement of the people in 
industry, morality and religion ; to their security, good order, and 
loyalty ; and to the permanence of our connection with these valu- 
able though distant dependencies. 


‘ 6thly.—That measures, characterised by these beneficial ten- 
dencies, have been introduced for the most part by his Majesty’s 
Government; and form a striking contrast with the timid, vacillat- 
ing, and tortuous policy of the East India Company. Long’ con- 
tinued and calamitous experience has proved the incompetence of the 
Company to conduct their commercial, financial or territorial affairs, 
with advantage, either to themselves, to our Eastern Empire, or to 
this kingdom. That, since unrestricted intercourse with the coun- 
tries to the eastward -of the Cape of Good Hope will, oa the 
approaching expiration of the present Charter, become again the 
legal as also the natural right of Englishmen, it is the interest and 
imperative duty of all classes of his Majesty’s subjects to adopt such: 
measures, and apply such collective and individual exertion, as wilk 
prevent a renewal of the Company's monopoly. 


‘ 7thly.—That a Petition to the House of Commons be forthwith 
prepared and signed, embodying the foregoing Resolutions, and 
praying that the House will direct its attention to the serious dis- 
advantages which the British Public, and the Commercial Interests 
in particular, have been subjected to, by the exclusive privileges of 
the East India Company : in the confidence that the present regula~ 
tions governing the commerce, trade, and intercourse with our 
Eastern possessions, with China and the adjacent countries, will be 
effectually altered ; the existing restrictions removed; and the public 
restored to their legitimate rights, under such qualifications only, as 
are required for the safety of the British Empire in India, and the 
British Constitution at home. 


‘ 8thly.—That a Committee be appointed to carry into effect these 
Resolutions: that they invite the co-operation of the Corporation 
and other public bodies of the City; be empowered to appoint 
Deputies to London, to correspond with Associations in other places, 
and to adopt generally all measures they may deem advisable in 
furtherance of the important object to be attained; that a subscrip- 
tion be forthwith opened for defraying the expenses attending the 
proceedings ; and that the fund be at the disposal of the Committee. 
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That the following gentlemen do form such Committee, with power 
to add to their numbers; five to be a quorum: 
* John Cave, Esq., Mayor, * John Hare, Jun. 
T. H. Riddle, Esq., Sheriff, James I. Wright, 


Alderman Wm. Fripp, G. H. Ames, 

Alderman Barrow, Henry Bush, 

Joseph Cookson, F. Ricketts, 

A. G. H. Battersby, John Winwood, 

Joseph Reynolds, Peter Maze, 

Thomas Stock, Wm. Tothill, 

Daniel Cave, George Thomas, 

George E. Sanders, Wm. S. Jacques, 

Henry Ricketts, J. E. Lunell, 

Wm. Edward Acraman, Samuel Capper, 

Christopher George, J. S. Fry, 

J. L. M‘Adam, Wm. Scott—Esquires. 
(Signed) ‘ Joun Cave, Mayor, Chairman. 


‘ On the Mayor leaving the Chair, it was taken by Mr. Sheriff 
Rippis: when it was unanimously resolved, that the Thanks of the 
Meeting be given to the Right Worshipful the Mayor, for the 
alacrity with which he has met the views of his fellow-citizens on 
this occasion, so important to the interests of the city, and the 
country at large; for his kindness in taking the Chair, and for his 
ability therein. 
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Tue following is an interesting Document obtained at Bristol, 
descriptive of the local capabilities of that City and its neighbour- 
hood, which is so intimately connected with the subject of its 
Commercial Relations, as to make it a most appropriate addition 
to the Report of the Proceedings already detailed : 

‘The Committee appointed by the Board to investigate and 
report upon the subject referred to it by the Chamber, at its annual 
meeting in January last, viz., ‘‘ The capabilities of the City of 
Bristol and its neighbourhood, for the establishment of such 
branches of manufacture as have not yet been introduced, and the 
improvement and extension of those already established there,” 
present the following Report as the result of their inquiries : 

‘In fulfilling this duty, your Committee have endeavoured to 
ascertain, in the first instance, the principal essentials for rendering 
a place or district peculiarly eligible as a seat for manufactories ; 
and next, whether the City and neighbourhood of Bristol possessed 
such essentials, according to the requisites of each leading branch 
of manufacture brought under consideration, Having arrived at a 
satisfactory conclusion on these two points, your Committee next 
proceeded to consider the several branches of manufacture which, 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 21, 2A 
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with a fair prospect of success, might be introduced, selecting 
those which would be calculated more especially to advance the 
interests of the city. 


‘On the first subject of inquiry, your Committee find that, in 
affording the chief essentials for a manufacturing district, Bristol 
and its neighbourhood will bear comparison with any of the more 
preferred parts of the kingdom. In the cost of coal, the expense 
of labour, the supply and prices of provisions, and other material 
points, a minute examination has been instituted. The facilities of 
procuring the raw material, (if of foreign produce,) the cost of 
inland carriage, the expense of bringing the manufactured articles 
into the market, or to the port for shipment, and the freights from 
this and different other ports in the kingdom to and from foreign 
countries ; these several material points have been carefully investi- 
gated and viewed in compurison as they affect the profits of the 
manufacturer, and your Committee feel that the facts elicited fully 
support their opinion of the advantages Bristol presents. 


“In the course of these inquiries, one general principle has been 
found to prevail in governing the choice of stations for the estab- 
lishment of manufactories. It appears that a cheap and sufficient 
supply of coal, and in some cases of water also, forms one great 
desideratum. In these respects, Bristol and its environs possess 
peculiar advantages in the various qualities of coal adapted to the 
different branches of manufacture, and the capability of unlimited 
supply, at prices as low as this important article bears, with some 
exceptions, in any part of the kingdom. Monmouthshire, with its 
numerous collieries, abounding with the facilities of inland transit, 
can render any supply and of any required quality. At Bedminster, 
one mile from the city, is raised a fine quality of coal, and the 
works are capable of considerable extension. Saint George's, 
Kingswood, and Coalpitheath, are other districts in the vicinity, 
each producing excellent coal in abundant quantities, and from 
whence a portion of the present supply is drawn; and these last- 
mentioned districts will in a short period become more closely con 
nected with the city by a rail-road, already commenced, and which 
has been undertaken for the sole purpose of opening and bringing 
into full efficiency this valuable source of supply. 


‘Since the introduction and general application of the steam 
engine, a large supply of water is not so indispensable for the 
generality of manufactories ; yet, for such as may need this’ re- 
quisite, the banks of the Avon, as well as other districts’ in ‘the 
surrounding country, will be found well adapted. In every di- 
rection building materials abound, whilst the moderate rate of 
wages, and the large population, present to the manufacturer the 
means of procuring and maintaining any number of artisans, with 
the advantage of keeping them independent of that system of com* 
bination which, in many places peculiar to certain branches of 
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manufacture, has been found to check the prosperity of extensive 
works. 

‘In the supply and price of provisions, Bristol stands peculiarly 
favoured, and this necessarily operates to control the rate of wages. 
Surrounded by rich agricultural districts ; possessed, on the one 
hand, of extensive inland navigation, by the river Avon, Kennett 
and Avon, and Wilts and Berks, and Somersetshire coal canals, 
connecting the city with Wiltshire, Berkshire, and the corn dis- 
tricts ; possessed, on the other hand, of the Severn, with the 
Berkeley and Gloucester canal, affording expeditious means of com- 
munication with Gloucestershire, Worcestershire, and the adjacent 
counties—of the Wye, the Usk, and other rivers of Monmouth- 
shire and South Wales, on the one side of the Bristol Channel, 
with the Perrott and other rivers of Somersetshire and Devonshire, 
on the other side ; to which may be likewise added, the South of 
Ireland, now brought, by the celerity of steam navigation, to the 
comparative'position of a neighbouring county ;—with these several 
channels of supply, such an abundance of ev ery article is produced, 
that a uniform and moderate rate of price is maintained, highly 
conducive to the welfare of a manufacturing population. 

‘With these advantages, it has excited surprise that, consider- 
ing the vast sums embarked in the manufacture of cotton goods 
and twist, no one capitalist should have been attracted to this city 
or neighbourhood, more especially since these articles are already 
in considerable demand, and are of all others most wanted for sup- 
porting the trade of the port, by supplying to shipowners and 
merchants the means of making up an assorted cargo, the conve- 
niency of which would go far to secure encouragement to any parties 
engaged in such an undertaking. 

‘ The want of light goods in the manufactures of the neighbour- 
hood, has been long felt as a prominent disadvantage; and, in 
degree of importance, your Committee are of opinion that cotton 
goods and cotton twist form the branches of manufacture that 
should be first introduced, in order to advance the interests of the 
city in ‘its manufacturing and commercial relations. 

‘Your Committee form this conclusion on two grounds : fret, 
they believe that the import of the raw material, and the export of 
the manufactured articles, would undoubtedly increase, both directly 
and indirectly, the trade of the port, and thereby diffuse very ma- 
terial benefits amongst all classes of the community ; and secondly, 
that from the loaal advantages which Bristol commands as a place 
‘where the manufactures might be produced, little risk would attend 
the forming an establishment for the purpose. 

‘In exposition of the first point, it will be sufficient to point out 
the instances of Liverpool and Glasgow, as illustrating the benefits 
flowing from the cotton trade in its several branches. The import- 
ance of each of these places may be traced in some degree to this 
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source. The acquiring for Bristol a portion of this valuable trade 
would not deprive any other places of their present traffic; the 
spirit and enterprise of the present day are sure to find a market 
for the goods produced, it being found that the demand very gene- 
rally keeps pace with the increased produce. The unusual demand 
for cotton goods and twist that has of late years arisen, and the 
wide field opened in India and China for these articles, furnish 
strong encouragement to the proposition. 

‘ The progressive increase in the exports, to the East Indies and 
China in particular, is shown from the following extract from the 
Parliamentary Papers of the last session : 


An Account of the Official Values of Cotton Manufactured Goods ex- 
ported from Great Britain in each Year, from 1818 to 1826, both 


inclusive. 
In the Years 1818. 181g. 1820, 
£ d. d. 


£ s. a. s. d. oe "Hh 
{ 21,099,355 3 1 16,696,539 811 20,509,996 0 7 
° 1821. 1822, 1823. 
Official Value 4 9) g49'935 19 11 24,559,272 1 1 24,119,358 15 9 
1824. 1825. 1826. 
27,171,555 18 3 26,597,574 16 11. 21,445,742 13. 4 


An Account of so much of the same Goods as were exported in the same 
Years to the East Indies and China. 





In the Years 1818. 1819. 1820. 
i £ s. d. £ s. d. £ s. d. 
| 698,816 17 8 556,115 13 6 «1,138,701 14 5 
° 1821. 1822. 1823. 
Official Value + ) 53) 993 14 0 1,639,001 11 3 1,741,057 4 10 
1824 


824. 1825. 1826. 
1,761,240 16 6 1,703,822 1 11 2,061,701 14 9 





An Account of the Official Values of Cotton Twist and Yarn exported 
-- from Great Britain in each Year, from 1818 to 1826, both inclusive. 
Im the Years 1818, 1819. 1820. 
£ adi £ s. d. £ 5. d, 
au ts ll 8 1,585,258 6 0 2,022,153 0 3 
A ° 2. ° 
Official Value } 1 998679 2 1 2,351,771 6 5 «2,495,411 0 5 
1825 26, 


1924, 825. 1826, 
2,984,344 15 8 2,897,706 2 4 3,748,526 16 1 


An Account of so much of the same Goods as were exported in the same 
Years to the East Indies and China. 





Ta the Years 1818. 1819, 1820. 
c ian ae 2 s. a. Sot os a 
166 3 0 86 13 11 20 0.0 
° . 1822. 1823. 
Official Value 523 13 2 1,982 2 10 10,789 10 6 
1824, 1825. 1826. 
9,406 4 1] 20,890 16 8 79,230 10 1 


*,* As far as can be collected from the Custom-House Reports, the export of 
cotton twist to the East Indies has increased in an extraordinary degree, com- 
pared-with that of 1826, but the Official Accounts are not yet declared.—The 
Custom entries of cotton twist are as follow :—in 1824, 105,000 Ibs. ; in 1825, 
235,000 Ibs. ; in 1826, 919,000 lbs.; in 1827, 2,672,000 lbs.; and in the first 
three months of 1828, 1,149,000 lbs, ; or nearly one-sixth of the whole export 
of the United Kingdom. 
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‘ The trade between this port and India has hitherto been limited 
from the want of a local demand for the produce of the country, in 
several of the articles usually forming a cargo. Sugar, rice, cotton 
and saltpetre, are the principal component parts of every cargo. 
The recent reduction of duties on some of these will afford relief to 
the trade; still, however, without a home demand for cotton, 
which is one of the chief articles of import from India, the mer- 
chant and shipowner sustain a disadvantage in making a shipment 
to Bristol. Again, cotton goods and twist are required to form 
assorted outward cargoes to fill up the vacant room occasioned by 
the description of goods which might be exported from this place ; 
thus, until these articles can be added to the list of products of the 
city and neighbourhood, there will be no encouraging demand for 
the raw material, and no advantageous supply of the manufactures. 

‘ With reference to the second point, the qualifications of Bristol 
as a manufacturing district before enumerated, are sufficient to 
warrant the conclusion drawn. The local tolls lately modified on 
articles generally, and on those of high value in particular, will 
now bear comparison with Liverpool ; the accommodation afforded 
by the floating harbour in bringing the goods to the doors of 
the warehouses, thereby reducing the expense of hauling, which 
forms an important consideration in several ports; the moderate 
rate of charges by the warehouse keepers ; the capability of estab- 
lishing manufactories within or in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the city, under all the advantages of a cheap and efficient supply 
of coal and other essentials for securing the operation of such works ; 
the saving that would arise as compared with many manufacturing 
districts in the carriage of the raw material and product from and 
back to the shipping port ;* these several considerations concur to 
place Bristol in a favourable light upon every view of the subject. 


‘ Independently of the demand of cotton goods for export, the local 
demand for home consumption may be estimated as of considerable 
extent. The large population of the city, of Somersetshire, the 
west of England, Monmouthshire, Gloucestershire, and South 
Wales, for all of which Bristol ought to be the market whence all 
their supplies would be with most advantage drawn, would take off 
a large quantity of cotton goods, if sold on reasonable terms by 
being manufactured on the spot. 

‘ The same reasoning will apply to other branches of manufac- 
ture of less national value, and which your Committee forbear to 
particularize : they will therefore proceed to the next subject of 
consideration, the extension or improvement of those branches of 
manufacture already introduced in the city. 





* The carriage of raw cotton from Liverpool to Derby is 40s. per ton. 
To Manchester, 15s. per ton. 

of manufactured goods to Liverpool from Derby, 50s. per ton. 
From Manchester, 10s. per ton. 
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‘ On this head, your Committee have been led to direct their at- 
tention to the article of china and earthenware, as forming to the 
merchant and shipowner a principal and profitable item of export, 
when combined with our heavy commodities, and as being an article 
also of extensive home consumption. One establishment only in 
this branch is now conducted in this city to any extent ; its utmost 
power is unable to supply the present demand; the deficiency is 
consequently supplied from Staffordshire, at a great expense of 
carriage, with the additional charges of distant sale. In this the mer- 
chant and consumer labour under a disadvantage, and consequently 
in the foreign market the shipments, from ports lying in the more 
immediate vicinity of the seat of manufacture, are capable of being 
disposed of at a cheaper rate, by reason of the lesser expense at- 
tached to them. On these grounds, therefore, the extension in 
Bristol of this branch of manufacture would be desirable. 

‘The success and character of the product of the establishment 
alluded to, prove the capability of the city in affording the essentials 
for profitably conducting it. Coal, of requisite strength and quick- 
ness, in which lies the peculiar advantage of the Staffordshire 
works, is supplied from Newport at a comparatively trifling diffe- 
rence in price, and in inexhaustible quantities; the coal of the 
immediate neighbourhood is found to possess the qualities neces- 
sary for the general purposes of the manufacture. In many re- 
spects, Bristol is by its situation more favoured than Staffordshire. 
The clay and stone from the south of England, a leading article of 
raw material, can be delivered in Bristol at a lower rate than in 
Staffordshire. The manufacturer there pays canal freight from 
Liverpool for the raw material, and another considerable tonnage 
for his manufactured goods back to Liverpool.* 

‘These heavy charges on articles of so considerable value is 
much in favour of the Bristol manufacturer, whose works, lying at 
the shipping port, afford an important advantage. 

‘ In thus recommending the extension of potteries in this neigh- 
bourhood, your Committee feel satisfied the measure would con- 
duce to improve the trade by the increased foreign demand that 
would arise so soon as this branch of manufacture should become 
an article of more general local export. Competition excites fresh 
energies, gives an impulse to trade, and opens new channels for 
consumption, by which mutual benefits are derived and success is 
more extensively attained. : 

* Amongst the numerous suggestions which have been presented 
to the attention of your Committee, the establishment of a cloth- 
hall deserves notice. From the situation of Bristol, in the centre 





* The canal freight from Liverpool to Staffordshire for the raw mate- 
rial is 10s. 8d. per ton, and for the ware in crates sent to Liverpool, 20s. 
perton. It has been represented that 400 crates of ware are weekly 
sent to Liverpool by one manufacturer only, for shipment to America. 
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of the woollen manufacturing districts of the west of England, the 
forming a general mart for the commodities would be a conveni- 
-ence as well to the merchant as to the manufacturer ; at present, 
shipments of goods, the produce of this neigbourhood, are made at 
distant ports, the inland carriage on which forms a considerable 
item of expense; the opening a cloth-hall would be an encourage- 
ment to the manufacturer, and would probably tend to restore the 
current of trade in these articles to its former channel, more especi- 
ally since the local tolls no longer form an impediment to their 
export The practical effect of such establishments has been proved 
by their operation in the northern counties ; and an example is pre- 
sented in our own city in the leather-hall, by which Bristol has now 
become the mart for the west of England in that branch of trade. 
The intended erection on a large scale of a wool-hall, and the fix- 
ing monthly meetings, will, in a similar manner, have a beneficial 
effect. - 
‘ To the articles of carpeting, coarse woollens, silks, and the dif- 
_ ferent kinds of manufacture from hemp and flax, which form the 
products of the neighbouring counties, your Committee have not 
extended their inquiries, considering, that from the immediate con- 
nection Bristol holds with those districts as being their natural port 
for shipping and supply, they may be considered as identified with 
the city and contributing to its trade ; the Committee would, how- 
ever, urge the expediency of improving every means of intercourse 
with the surrounding country, by extending the inland communica- 
tions, and giving additional facilities, means of transit, and expedi- 
tion. In this respect, considerable improvement has recently been 
effected. The opening the Berkeley Canal has given a safer, more 
expeditious, and certain means of communication with the towns of 
Birmingham, Worcester, and all.others in that line. The proposed 
Bristol and Gloucestershire railway will, in another direction, 
powerfully conduce to the general welfare of the city, by bringing 
into extensive consumption the mineral property of the district 
through which it passes, and, by connecting this valuable line of 
country with the floating harbour, raise its importance as a situation 
for manufactories. 


* On those articles which are considered our peculiar manufac- 
tures, viz., iron, lead, brass, copper, tin-plates, crown glass, bottles, 
stoneware, refined sugar, hats, tobacco-pipes, &c., it will be only 
necessary to observe, that the progressive increase in these trades, 
so far as may depend on foreign export, will be impeded or pro- 
moted by the continued absence or the accession of valuable light 
goods. 

‘ Glass-bottles, stoneware, hats, tobacco-pipes, and such like 
articles, do not, from their inferior value, advantageously contribute 
to form a general cargo, since the freight on them must necessarily 
be. higher, if unaccompanied by a more eligible assortment, the 
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value of which would bear its proportionate share of expense; to 
this is chiefly to be attributed the want of a steady and more exten- 
sive trade in these our manufactures. Speculation in such articles, 
with the sole view of realising a freight on them, is often dis- 
appointed by their unproductive sale at the foreign port, arising 
from the superfluous quantity of one article shipped in order to 
make up the cargo, in place of the more general assortment; and 
this operates to check that uniform connection in trade with foreign 
countries, under which alone commerce can flourish. 


* In the foregoing observations, your Committee have confined 
themselves to the exposition of the general capabilities of the city 
and its neighbourhood, with the means by which such advantages 
may be brought to bear. The constitution of the Chamber will not 
admit of its funds being applied in any undertaking of the nature 
suggested ; the object of its institution, is to promote improve- 
ments by inquiry and recommendation, and to pave the way for 
their adoption by the interference and personal exertions of the 
members, so that capital and the spirit of enterprise might ‘be at- 
tracted into such channels as may most effectually conduce to the 
advancement of the general interests; and should the attention 
devoted to this subject, add in any degree to the attainment of this 
end, it will afford to your Committee sincere and _ heartfelt 
satisfaction. 

‘ Tuomas Srocx, President. 


‘ At a Meeting of the Board of Directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce, held on Monday, the 6th day of October, 1828, the fore- 
going Report was unanimously approved, and ordered to be printed, 
and circulated under the direction of the Committee. 

: ‘ Lioner Brae, Secretary.’ 





Sonnet. 


(Written after an Evening Walk on the Glacis of Fort William. ) 


Ar eve, when strolling on the Glacis’ turf, 
I hear the carriages’ incessant roar, 

Commingling, dashing, like the foaming surf, 
That rolls its surges to the pebbled shore : 
As on the rushing scene I thoughtful pore, 

Full oft departed friends, to memory dear, 
With sorrow’s mellow’d feelings I deplore, 

Cut off untimely in their bright career. 

Like Ocean's foaming surge, the insatiate grave 
Yawns for its victims, to their danger blind— 

Each after each, as bubbles by the wave, 
Engulphed—and leaving not a trace behind : 

And thus life’s feverish fitful dream flows on ; 

And thus we follow fast where those before have gone ! 

Calcuttu, July 17, 1828. M. B. 
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Tux Sirk Trae. 
(Communicated for ‘ The Oriental Herald, by a Merehant.} 


Aw inquiry into the rise and progress of a manufacture, involves 
not merely considerations connected with successful commerce, and 
the acquirement of wealth; but, to the philosophic mind, it will 
also afford matter of generous gratulation, in exhibiting to view 
the successive triumphs of man in his strivings after excellence. 
Our object, however, in the present brief article, is not to trace the 
early use and manufacture of silk, nor to show how, according to 
the Arabian proverb, ‘ with time and patience the leaf of the mul- 
berry-tree becomes satin;’ but we propose to ourselves the less 
-pleasing, though perhaps more useful task, of investigating the 
causes of that state of tutelage and legislative dependence which 
has hitherto been the,invariable characteristic of the silk trade, as 
contrasted with other branches of our manufactures, This, as we shall 
endeavour to demonstrate, is exclusively and necessarily the conse- 
quence of the much-lauded prohibitory system, which engenders 
an ignorant obduracy of mind, proof against any innovation, be it 
ever so great an improvement. ‘That such is the fact, the past 
state of the silk trade abundantly testifies. This. trade, prior to 
the relaxation of the restrictive system, never could boast more 
than a torpid sort of existence; now and then invigorated, no doubt, 
by the influence of fashionable caprice, or excited cupidity; but still 
indicating, even in its most sprightly moments, the morbid and un- 
healthy character of its constitution, subject to continual alternations 
of prosperity and distress. Yet when those interested in this trade 

ave been most clamorous for legislative relief, in consequence of 
the severe depression of the market, they still adhered with obsti- 
nate perversity to that system which was the real cause of all their 
sufferings ; and at the very time that they attributed their distress 
to the illicit introduction of foreign silks, with singular inconsis- 
tency, they virulently opposed the legalizing of that which they 
themselves declared could not be prevented. 

It is somewhat singular, that one of the earliest notices of the 
silk trade in this country is couched in the language of complaint: 
in 1455, the silk-women of London complained to Parliament, that 
the Lombards and other foreigners, seeking to deprive women of 
their lawful employments, imported the articles made by them, in- 
stead of bringing the unwrought silk, as formerly. Here is an early 
specimen of querulousness, which their successors have evinced no 
want of disposition to imitate. 

If any evidence were needed to corroborate the assertion, that the 
prohibitive system begets a state of mind adverse to any alteration, 
however great might be the consequent advantage, we should cite 
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the Petition of the Throwsters, presented to Parliament in 1822, 
against a clause of the Bill then pending, for the altering and 
amending the Navigation Laws. The object contemplated by the 
proposed alteration, was to permit the importation of thrown silk 
from the ports of the Channel, instead of limiting its importation, 
as heretofore, to the ports of the countries of its growth. The pur- 
pose of this measure was to ensure greater regularity of delivery, 
and thereby to prevent those fluctuations so highly detrimental to 
the best interests of trade. So harmless was its operation, too, that 
it did not sensibly increase the importations: in fact, in the suc- 
ceeding year, 1823, when the Act was in full effect, the imports of 
thrown silk were one-fourth less than the preceding year. Yet 
‘such, nevertheless, was the feverish anxiety manifested by the 
throwsters, in regard to this safe and simple measure, that although 
they were then enjoying a protection of 9s. 2d. per Ib., no sooner 
was the measure announced, than the throwsters of Congleton 
assembled, and on the 23d day of May, 1822, unanimously resolved 
to petition Parliament ‘to avert a measure so destructive of the 
silk-throwsters of the whole country;’ and after detailing the num- 
‘ber of persons they employed, and declaring that their existence, 
and almost that of the country, would be endangered, if this clause 
were passed into a law, they concluded in the following terms : 
‘That your petitioners cannot contemplate so disastrous a result 
without alarm and pity ;—alarm for themselves and the loss of their 
property, and pity for the deplorable state of the town, if the revived 
and increasing trade now carried on be destroyed; and they respect- 
fully, yet strongly, submit the probably ruinous effects of the proposed 
measure to the serious consideration of your honourable House.’ 
And this petition was signed by upwards of five thousand persons ! 


It may not be amiss here to observe, that the silk-throwing, con- 
sidering its antiquity,* is pitiably distinguished for the few improve- 
ments that have been effected in it, as a reference to the lists of 
patents will demonstrate. We find patents upon patents for 
improvements in the linen, cotton, wollen, and other manufac- 
tures ; but, in the silk-throwing, we believe, until lately, not one. 





* Tt was in 1585, according to Strype, in his edition of Stowe, that 
‘silk-throwing was first introduced into England by Anthony, John and 
James Emeric, subjects of Philip, King of Spain; yet it was so soon 
-naturalized, that we find, in 1629, the silk-throwers of London and its 
vicinity, (within four miles,) were incorporated under name of the Master, 
Wardens, Assistants and Commonalty of Silk Throwers; and in 1661, 
the Company employed upwards of 40,000 men, women and children. 
That the silk-throwing, although thus early introduced into this country, 
was yet very far inferior to the Italian method,—or at least, that it did not 
“Improve, nor flourish as it did in Italy, is proved by the patent and pri- 
vileges granted in 1719, by Act of Parliament, to Sir I. Lombe, for 
-having introduced the Piedmontese method, which was successfully 
adopted at Derby to a very large extent. 
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Nor were such unenviable peculiarities applicable exclusively to the 
‘throwing department ; for the whole trade was equally affected by 
the leaden influence of monopoly, which, as has been well observed 
by Mr. Huskisson, ‘cramps the spirit of improvement, and 
paralyses the energies of active industry.’ But further, we main- 
tain, that the state of tutelage and restrictive dependence, which 
characterises the silk trade, originates in the prohibitory system, 
which engenders a feeling of apathy and indifference to improve- 
ment. This is strikingly exemplified by the passiveness, or rather 
somnolence, displayed by the Silk Trade in not having, ere this, peti- 
tioned for the extinction of the East India Company’s monopoly ; 
‘a monopoly, which in this, as in almost every other instance, is a 
prolific source of mischief and misfortune, which is diametrically 
opposed to every principle of wise policy, and in the highest degree 
‘detrimental to the general prosperity of the country. The total 
abolition of this monopoly is the event, which of all others, the silk 
trade has to look forward to for its real revival; as the period when 
this manufacture, (no longer a sickly bantling,) fearless of the rivalry 
of foreign nations, shall spread and flourish in enduring prosperity. 
Is it not then singular, that, among the many who have expressed 
their opinions as to the cause of the present lamentable state of the 
silk trade, hardly one has even obscurely alluded to the extremely 
mischievous effects which are now resulting to the trade from the 
existence of the East India Company's charter. A very consider- 
able portion of our raw silk, the pabulum of our manufacture, is 
received from India; and it might naturally be expected that it would 
be supplied iu such quantities, and of such improved quality, as the 
urgent wants of our manufactures demand. Such, indeed, would be 
the undoubted result, except for the Honourable Company's ever 
marring monopoly, which, like the monster in ‘ Frankenstein,’ intro- 
duces its hated mien at every step, and, like it, for ever haunts, with 
its withering and malign influence, the unfortunate author of its 
existence. We shall not here institute an inquiry into the deficiency 
in the ratio of increased importation of Bengal silk,as contrasted with 
Italian. It would be easy; but it has been already fully discussed in 
an excellent article which will be found in a recent Number of ‘ The 
Oriental Herald, and where, too, the reader, who has not yet perused 
it, will learn much useful information regarding the impolitic me- 
thod pursued by the East India Company in the production of their 
silks. But we have still to urge as an evidence of the unfavourable 
influence of the East India Company’s monopoly, and as a potent 
argument against its continuance, that whilst the silks of Italy, of 
France, and even of Spain and Turkey, have improved, and are pro- 
gressively improving, it is the wretched distinction of the Company's 
silks alone, to have greatly deteriorated in quality from what they 
were even forty years ago. What fact can be more convincing than 
this of the disastrous effects of monopolies? We recollect Lord 
Valentia says, that in Bengal he was called the grandson of Mrs. 
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Company, the Natives supposing the Company to be an old woman, 
and the Governors-General her children ; a supposition, by the bye, 
not altogether destitute of sagacity, if the effects of her imbecility 
are as apparent to the Hindoos as they are to us! 


To compete successfully with foreign nations, it is obvious that 
we must procure the raw material, not only as cheap as they do, 
but also as good—for quality is essential in the manufacture of the 
finer fabrics. And for this, too, we possess unequalled facilities, 
could we but avail ourselves of them properly. In India we 
possess a colony where the cultivation and production of silk have 
been familiar from time immemorial, and where the habits of the 
people, combined with the peculiar adaptation of the climate,* con- 
duce greatly to excellence in this article ; yet, by the operation of the 
East India Company’ s monopoly, all these extraordinary advan- 
tages are misapplied or wasted. We still continue dependent 

Italy for silk to the annual value of 2,000,000/., and receive 
almost the whole of this amount from that part of Italy, too, where 
all our manufactures are most rigorously prohibited. That it is 
entirely owing to want of proper care and attention that the silks 
of Bengal do not rival those of Italy, is admitted by the Italians 
themselves. This is in a measure still further encouraged by a 
partial experiment which has been made at St. Helena, where the 
Italian worm and method have been introduced, and with such 
success that it is impossible to distinguish between some of the 
best silk received from thence and the best silk of Italy, so close 
is the assimilation. The force of these observations will be 
more apparent when we reflect, that in India silk is indigenous, 
whereas in Italy and France it is an exotic; and when we add, that 
in India any attempt at improvement has always met with corre- 
sponding success. We are, it is true, indebted to the East India 
Company for an amelioration of the native filature, by introducing, 
in 1770, the Italian method of reeling; but much more still re- 
mains to be done. And that it is susceptible of much higher im- 
provement, has been demonstrated by the attempt of Messrs. Grout 
and Baylis of this city, eminent manufacturers of crape, and neces- 
sarily very large consumers of Bengal silk. These gentlemen, being 
practically acquainted with the defects of Bengal silk, and well 
knowing that, with proper attention, they might be easily rectified, 
established a filature at Hyhampore, and speedily produced silk 
which was admitted to be far superior to any of the East India 
Company's, for it was the best Bengal silk ever imported into this 
country. ‘This is a gratifying evidence of what can be done. 
They were not, however, able to persevere, although the com- 
mencement was so auspicious. They soon found the baneful influ- 
ence and preposterous privileges of the East India Company too 





* Vide the Report relative to the Silk Trade, presented the 8th June, 
1821, by the Select Committee of the House Lords. 
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«powerful to be singly resisted, and therefore discontinued their 
undertaking. ‘Thus, we have a pretty exemplification of the en- 
lightened policy of this envious and unwieldy incubus, which, like 
the dog in the manger, though it may not profit itself, takes 
especial care to prevent every body else from profiting. 


It may not be superfluous to observe, that the Company's silks 
are known by the appellation of the districts where their filatures 
or factories are stationed: thus, we have silks known by the names 
of Commercolly, Cossimbuzar, Gonatea, Rudnagore, &c. &c. Now 
it happens that those filatures which have hitherto been most de- 
servedly in esteem, are now in the worst state of deterioration. 
Hence it arises, that whilst there is an eager desire for the finer 
sizes and qualities, from their capability of being substituted for 
Italian silks, by their application to both warp and shute,—yet, 
although this advantageous substitution might be carried to an 
almost unlimited extent, and, notwithstanding that a necessity for 
it, in consequence of foreign competition, so strongly exists, it is a 
singular fact that, by some extraordinary fatality, the proportionate 
number of fine sizes imported from India has certainly not in- 
creased, and, we verily believe, has materially diminished. 


Another bad consequence, resulting from the limited supply of 
these fine silks, is, that although the Company dare uot now, as they 
used to do formerly, tax their silks exorbitantly, yet, as the few fine 
silks imported by them are positively essential to the fabrication of 
some articles, and, from their superior quality, are generally de- 
sirable in the manufacture, it usually occurs that there is an active 
competition in the purchase of them, insomuch that they invariably 
bring higher proportionate prices than those of Italy, and thereby 
enhance the prices of all other silks—the object, doubtless, most de- 
sired by the honourable mercers of Leadenhall-street. 


Such are a few of the practical benefits for which we are indebted 
to the East India Company's Charter. Itis a hopeless and hack- 
neyed task merely to complain of the articles of this corporation ; 
we must now contend against the monopoly itself. The evils we 
deplore can only be remedied by its entire abolition. 

‘ As early as 1681, complaints were made against the quality of 
the East India Company’s silks. They answered then, (as they 
probably would now, if now they should deign to answer,) ‘ With 
respect to the quality of our India raw silk, it is the same as all 
other commodities on earth, some good, some bad, and some in- 
different.’ If any additional incentive were needed to make those 
interested in the silk trade unanimously protest against the conti- 
nuance of the East India Company's monopoly, and to demand, as 
one man, to be disenthralled from its fettering influence, the conduct 
of our rivals, the French, might supply it. The silk of France, 
not many years ago, was inferior in quality to the Italian, but now, 
it can challenge comparison with the best in the world. This is a 
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well-merited reward for the unremitting care and patient attention 
with which the French have cultivated this branch of industry, and 
which we should do well to emulate. They were formerly, as we 
are now, dependent upon China for silk, which, from its peculiar 
qualities, is adapted particularly for the fabrication of certain articles, 
But they have now introduced the Chinese silk-worm, and pro- 
duce a great portion of the silk required, upon their own soil.* 

If we turn our eyes to the Western hemisphere, and to that 
division of it colonised by English blood, now happily a mighty 
independent nation, we perceive an eager desire manifested generally 
to cultivate this rich product ; and the attempts which have hitherto 
been made, have met with very flattering success. Already they 
talk of soon exporting silk, as they now do cotton, to this country ;T 
although we are possessed of India, where both these articles might be 
raised by care and skill to the required perfection, and to an almost 
indefinite extent ; for, by the noxious influence of the East India 
Company's monopoly, all these inimense colonial and national advan- 
tages are so misapplied and wasted, that we still continue to draw a 
great portion of our supplies of both from foreign or rival nations. 

From the foregoing facts, is it too much to infer, that if the 
monopoly of the East India Company were to be abolished, and the 
consequent diversion of skill and enterprise to India to take place 
which there is every reason to anticipate, that the silk manufacture 
(sickly, languishing and ricketty as it has been under legisla- 
tive protection,) would speedily defy all foreign competition, and 
attain a healthful and lasting prosperity? From what has been 
said, we think it may be fairly deduced, that the state of tutelage 
and restrictive dependence which has so long characterised the silk 
trade, is an inevitable consequence of the antiquated prohibitive 
system, from which, thank Heaven, we are now in a fair way of 
being emancipated. Our aim now must be, to use our most stre-' 
nuous exertions to abolish the East India, the Corn, and all other 
monopolies, or institutions which are tainted with the old bigoted 
system. If we thus, unitedly and determinedly persevere, we 
shall indeed witness the realisation of our hopes and the consumma- 
tion of our wishes, in an unshackled freedom of commerce, and a, 
consequent reciprocation of wealth and happiness to all mankind. 
Thus thinking, and being moreover ourselves intimately connected. 
with the silk trade, we have considered it a duty which we owed to 
ourselves and our country, to give our humble a Ba and support 
to opinions, which we, in sincerity, believe must inevitably es 58 to. 
the permanent prosperity of the Silk Trade and Manufacture of this. 


country. 
63, Old Broad-street. ' J. W. 


* Vide Noel and Charpentier’s ‘ Nouveau Dictionnaire des Origines,’ 


tom. ii. p. 647, 
+ Vide a highly interesting article in the ‘North American Review,’ 


No, lxi. p. 438. 
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Mr. Bucsincuam’s Lectures oN THE MONOPOLY OF THE 
East Inpia Company. 


We proceed with our task, which we shall now continue from 
month to month, in order to embody in these pages a faithful 
record of the effects produced in different parts of the country by the 
delivery of Mr. Buckingham’s lectures on the past and present 
state of the Oriental regions generally, but more especially on the 
evils inflicted on this country, as well as on our dominions in the 
East, by the Monopoly of the East India Company. 


On the 30th of March, these lectures were commenced at Leeds ; 
and the first audience was about eighty in number, They increased 
daily, however, with such rapidity, that at the last the number was 
little short of six hundred. ‘The ladies were almost as numerous 
as the gentlemen, and there was scarcely a family of wealth or dis- 
tinction in the town that was not present. ‘The extreme personal 
kindness and attention which Mr. Buckingham received from the 
warm-hearted and hospitable inhabitants was such as to afford him 
the highest gratification ; and the frank and cordial manner in 
which the splendid manufacturing establishments of the place were 
opened to his inspection, added largely to his pleasure. The effect 
produced by his lectures at Leeds may be inferred from the follow- 
ing extracts from the papers of that town: 


From ‘ The Leeds Mercury, March 28. 


* Mr. Buckingham is expected to arrive in Leeds this day, and to com. 
mence his lectures on Monday. Having had the pleasure to hear these 
lectures in another town, we are able to recommend them in the strongest 
manner to our readers of every class and of both sexes. We do not 
exaggerate when we say, that Mr. Buckingham’s narratives and descrip. 
tions of the remarkable countries which he has visited, form the most in- 
teresting and entertaining lectures we have ever heard. They are not 
read, but delivered extemporaneously, and are of course much more 
pleasing on that account. With a mind full to overflowing of informa 
tion concerning the countries he has visited, with a fluency and elegance 
of diction not to be surpassed, and with an amiable ingenuousness of 
manner, which shows that the traveller’s feelings have not been sophis- 
ticated by all that he has seen and experienced, Mr. Buckingham can- 
not fail to impart very high gratification to any intelligent person who 
listens to his descriptions of countries comparatively little known to 
Englishmen, but abounding above all others in grand and interestin 
monuments’of ancicnt art, and in natural features of great beauty ae 
interest. In our opinion, his first lecture, which includes the unrivalled 
antiquities of Egypt, is the most interesting of the course, but all pos- 
sess very great merit. The lecture on the India and China trade is the 
most important to commercial men, and no person ought to be igno- 
rant of the facts which he mentions. Wedo not hesitate to say that 
ang gentleman or lady who can command time to attend these lectures 

ill derive the greatest pleasure from hearing them; and we hope our 
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mercantile men will listen to the concluding lecture with the view of 
having a public meeting in this town, to petition for the abolition of 
the East India Company’s exclusive privileges, and the opening of the 
India and China trade to unrestricted competition.’ 


From ‘ The Leeds Patriot,’ April 4. 


‘ This enterprising traveller and accomplished gentleman has been 
giving a series of lectures in the Music Hall in this town, descriptive 
of the geography, antiquities, and general customs of the Eastern World. 
He has been attended by a most respectable auditory, by whom the 
stores of his accumulated knowledge have been received with the highest 
satisfaction. To the commercial world, Mr. Buckingham’s observations 
are of the very first importance; whilst the man of science cannot fail 
to derive the utmost gratification. We regret Mr. Buckingham’s stay in 
Leeds is so short, but trust the inhabitants will again have the gratifi- 
cation of presenting their respects to this talented gentleman, at no very 
distant period. To show our readers the approbation Mr. Buckingham 
has received from all classes in this country, we give the following 
extract from ‘ The Bristol Journal,’ which is one of the highest Tory 
papers in the kingdom :’ 

“©< Tt would be vain in the confined limits of a weekly journal to 
attempt giving any analysis of a lecture, occupying upwards of four 
hours in its delivery ; suffice it to say, the lecture exposed, in a very mas- 
terly manner, the monstrous abuses of the overgrown monopoly of 
Leadenhail-street, and pvinted out the great advantages which would 
accrue to this country by the extension of her commercial intercourse 
with India, and by the opening of the trade to China. He rebutted and 
defeated with considerable tact many of the arguments which have, from 
time to time, been brought forward by the advocates of the East India 
Company’s monopoly. We can assure our readers, we are equall 
anxious with Mr. Buckingham, to see the great evils resulting to Britis 
-eommerce, from the monopoly of the East India Company, done away 
with, and we sincerely trust, that every effort, consistent with present and 
future safety to the prosperity of the country, will be used to deter the 
Legislature from granting any renewal of the Company’s almost expired 
Charter. The lecturer, having impressed on the minds of his hearers, 
‘in a most emphatic manner, the absolute necessity of union and co-ope- 
ration in the great cause he advocated, sat down amidst much ap- 
plause.’” 

* At the close of his lecture on Mesopotamia and Persia, Mr. Buck- 
ingham stated, that having been earnestly applied to by many of those 
who heard his lectures at Liverpool, Manchester, and other places, to 
publish them for their gratification—he had, in compliance with their 
wish, commenced a series of original papers in ‘ The Oriental Herald,’ 
beginning with his ‘‘ Voyage on the Nile, from Cairo to the Cataracts,” 
—in which it is intended to embody all the original and hitherto unpub- 
lished information contained in his manuscript journal, from which all 
the information detailed in these lectures has been drawn; and which, 
therefore, to those who desire to revive their recollection of Egypt and 
the other countries described, will be found to be much more complete 
and comprehensive than the lectures themselves. 

‘ At the close of the last lecture, Benjamin Gott, Esq., one of the 
Gocapel merchants of Leeds, rose and addressed the assembly as 
ollows : 
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‘ Having been a witness of the intense interest manifested towards 
Mr. Buckingham, by the largest and most respectable audiences that have 
ever been assembled at anv delivery of lectures in this town ; and seeing 
how these audiences have gone on increasing daily, until this Musie Hall 
is filled, as I now behold it, to overflowing, I am sure I shall but speak 
the sentiments of every one present when I propose, that the cordial 
thanks of this assembly be presented to Mr. Buckingham, for the high 
gratification he has afforded to us all, by his eloquent, animated, and 
accurate descriptions of the most interesting features of the Eastern 
World ; and that in addition to our thanks, we tender him our best 
wishes for his health, and continued success in the valuable services he 
is rendering to his country and to mankind. 

“This motion was seconded by William Aldham, Esq., merchant of 
Leeds, and was carried by acclamation, amidst the most enthusiastic 
applause.’ 
From ‘ The Leeds Mercury, April 4. 

-£ On Monday last, Mr. Buckingham commenced his course of lectures 
on the countries of the East, in the Music Hall, in this town. All the 
lectures descriptive of those countries have now been delivered, and 
whether we judge of them from our own feelings, from the testimony of 
those with whom we have conversed, from the increasing numbers who 
haye every day attended them, or from the strong and unequivocal ex- 
pressions of pleasure and admiration with which they have been received, 
we have no hesitation in saying that they have been the most interesting 
and eloquent course of lectures that have ever been delivered in this 
town, or that we have ever had the pleasure of hearing, either here 
or in any other place. They have possessed every charm which elo- 
quence and wit can communicate to the narration of the most interesting 
events, and the description of the most interesting scenes; and have not 
been more admirable for those qualities, than for the benevolence of 
heart and liberality of sentiment which they have every where displayed.’ 

The last lecture was concluded about eight o'clock in the evening; 
and Mr. Buckingham, after receiving the most cordial greeting of 
his friends, and the warmest wishes for his continued success and 
speedy return among them, left Leeds by the mail an hour afterwards, 
rode nearly two hundred miles without stopping, reaching London 
late on Sunday night, and at noon of the following day, commenced 
his City course, at the City of London Tavern, to an audience of not 
more than twenty persons! although five times as much expense 
had been incurred, in making this known, as had been required 
in the country. The first lecture was, however, well received, 
and the same parties attended again on the following day : but, 
though the time, place, and object of the lectures were advertised 
daily, in every one of the London papers, in addition to a consider- 
able expense incurred in printed bills, and other modes of giving 
publicity, the audience never reached seventy throughout the week ; 
the maximum being, therefore, much less than the smallest au- 
dience ever addressed in the country, even at the small village of 
Dukkinfield, near Manchester, where, without any expense, and 
by a single day’s notice, nearly two hundred persons were collected, 
and entered warmly into the subject. At the City lecture, there 
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were only two members of the Society of Friends, though, in the 
country, these always formed a good proportion of the audience : 
nor was there, from the commencement to the close, a single mem- 
ber or partner of any one of the East India Agency Houses of the 
city, though all their establishments were within five minutes’ 
walk of the spot where these lectures were delivered! Such is the 
deep interest which these professed opponents of Monopoly and 
friends of Free Trade take in the agitation of the question. Neither 
the Lord Mayor, nor either of the City Members, though each had 

een written to on the subject, gave the slightest intimation of their 
desire to promote the object; and most of the London papers 
were equally silent, though all the usual means bad been taken to 
furnish them with proper facilities for their reporters or friends. 
All this is only to be accounted for from that clinging together of 
all Monopolisis :—the East India Company, the Bank of England, 
the Corporation of London, the Chartered bodies of every kind and 
description make common cause in opposing attacks on either ; 
while the general feeling of all classes of merchants and tradesmen 
in London is, that they profit more by the Monopoly being con- 
fined to their own port, than they would do if the trade were free, 
and a portion were to go away to Liverpool, Glasgow, Bristol 
and other out-ports. ‘She newspapers are, many of them at least, 
greatly dependent on these bodies for sale and advertisements, and 
are cautious how they proceed ; besides which, it is impossible not to 
perceive a personal jealousy in the studied suppression—for it can 
deserve no other name—of the great body of facts and arguments 
adduced in these lectures, which the reporters might as easily re- 
port, as what is uttered at a St. Giles’s Vestry Meeting, more espe- 
cially when neither the Parliament nor the Courts of Law made any 
demands on their space. How different the feeling of the people, 
and how different the conduct of the papers in the country, where 
no such sinister influence, and no such personal jealousy existed ! 
The manufacturing districts and the out-ports may now see, how- 
ever, that their cause must be supported chiefly by themselves ; and 
they must make it popular with the great bulk of the people, when 
the London papers, who watch well the sigus of the times, though 
they are slow to lead, will soon follow. In the mean time, there 
are some indications already given of approaching public interest 
in the columns of the London, as well as of the country, prints, 
which we shall give in due order: but, before we leave this part of 
our subject, we must record the following testimony to the impres- 
sion left by Mr. Buckingham’s lectures, at the City of London 
Tavern, on the last day, when the audience was about seventy in 
number. At iis close, J. T. Rutt, Esq., of Clapton, addressed the 
assembly as follows :— 

‘ GENTLEMEN,—Before Mr. Buckingham leaves the situation which he 
has occupied so much to the instruction and highly rational entertain- 
ment of those who have listened to him, you will, I hope, allow me to 
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propose to this respectable meeting, that we unite in an expression of 
our thanks and satisfaction. I will not, gentlemen, venture to detain 
you another moment, but beg leave to submit to your acceptance the 
following Resolution: 

‘ That this meeting cannot separate without respectfully presenting to 
Mr. Buckingham, their grateful acknowledgments for the valuable in- 
formation, so agreeably comniunicated in his lectures on the important 
and interesting objects of inquiry connected with the Eastern World, and 
for the patriotic zeal with which he has explained and recommended a 
system of wise and equitable national policy, under the extending opera- 
tion of which, an intercourse with that too long-neglected portion of the 
globe would eminently conduce to the advancement of the moral, politi- 
cal, and commercial interests of the British Empire.’ 


The Resolution was seconded by John Wilks, Esq., of Finsbury- 
square, in the following terms : 

‘ The proposition made by my venerable and intelligent friend is to 
me an “‘ agreeable surprise.” It is a surprise, because completely unex- 
pected; and agreeable, because the respectful tribute it affords has been 
so amply deserved. For many years a proprietor of East India Stock, 
I have no hostility to the welfare of that Company, and, unconnected with 
commercial affairs, I am quite uninfluenced by the desire of gain; cheer- 
fully, therefore, I second a proposition which all who have attended this 
course of lectures will gladly support. I speak because it would be un- 
grateful to be silent; and because it is pleasant partly to repay the obli- 
gations conferred. Without adopting all the opinions Mr. Buckingham 
has avowed, and deprecating any alteration whereby the political power 
and patronage of India should become more absolutely vested in the 
Crown,—who has not been gratified to accompany Mr. Buckingham 
through the Eastern regions to which he has been our guide? Who has 
not been charmed by those accurate and vivid descriptions which no 
books can supply? Who, after treading with him in imagination the 
margin of the Ganges, the Jordan, and the Nile, will not eagerly tender 
to him their acknowledgments of praise? But he has yet more won my 
esteem by the intrepidity with which he has entered on his new career— 
by the liberal principles he illustrates as well as propounds—by his expo- 
sures of the evils of that commercial monopoly which India and Britain 
alike deplore—and by the solicitude he displays, that commerce, wealth, 
knowledge, freedom, religion, and happiness, should far more widely pre- 
vail. Therefore, mainly I repeat, do I second this proposition ; and as a 
patriot, a philanthropist, and a Christian, must wish him success.’ 

Several gentlemen in succession then expressed their belief, that, 
among other causes which had operated to prevent a larger attend- 
ance, they were persuaded that the hour was less convenient for 
that purpose than some period of the evening, at which they 
strongly recommended the lectures to be repeated. The following 
letter was also on this occasion handed to Mr. Buckingham for 
publication in ‘ The Oriental Herald’ : 


THE SILK TRADE. 

‘Sir,—If any other instance were needed to evidence the blighting in- 

fluence of the East India Company’s monopoly, it might, I think, be 

adduced from the present state of the silk trade, which, you are aware, is 
2B2 
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in a state of almost unparalleled depression. Although this depression 
is generally attributed to foreign competition, yet I shall attempt to 
show, in a few words, that it is merely in consequence of the East India 
Company’s monopoly, which, from its commencement, has ever been a 
source of misery and crime. The inability of our silk manufacturers to 
compete successfully with those of France and other nations, does not, I 
think, arise from a deficiency on their parts of either skill or enterprise. 
No; it results from the cause above alluded to, and which I shall shortly 
prove. The advantage at present possessed by France is, that on her own 
soil she produces the greater part of the raw material, Which is of a very 
superior quality, and which she has brought to this state of excellence 
by unremitting care and industry. Now, we who are in. possession of 
India, where the cost of production is so extremely low, as contrasted 
with France, where, too, this valuable product is indigenous ; where 
its cultivation and manufacture are familiar, having been followed 
from time immemorial ; and where, by the peculiar adaptation of the 
climate, &c., we have every fostering circumstance to conduce to excelj 
lence,—yet we are, nevertheless, dependent upon Italy (where it is an 
exotic) for our fine silks, which are absolutely necessary for the manu- 
facture of our superior fabrics and fancy articles ; and it is in these alone 
that we are sensibly affected by foreign competition. Now this supe- 
riority of the Italian and French silk dves not arise from any inherent 
quality superior to the Indian; it arises from the care and skill which 
is bestowed by the Italians and French in the one case, and the want of 
it by the Indian (thanks to the East India Company) in the other. That 
this is the fact, is proved by the prices which are procured for the few 
tolerably good Bengal silks, which invariably produce higher proportionate 
prices than those of Italy. The foregoing observations are still further cor- 
roborated by the experiment made by an eminent house in the crape trade, 
(Grout and Baylis,) who established a filature at Hyampore, and the silk 
which came here from thence was admitted on all hands to be superior to 
any the Company ever imported,—a sufficiently convincing proof of the 
capabilities of that interesting country. I should, however, observe, that 
from obstacles and impediments, (which you are fully able ta appreciate,) 
they were obliged to relinquish their design, although they gave so pro- 
mising an earnest of what might follow if they persevered. 1 must not 
omit mentioning also that whilst the silks of Italy and even Turkey 
are progressively increasing in quantity and quality, it is the enviadle dis- 
tinction of those of the East India Company alone to have not increased 
in any thing like the same ratio, and to have considerably deteriorated 
from what they were forty years ago. Such is the scathing influence of 
monopoly! In conclusion allow me to observe, thatI am increasingly 
convinced that if that vast country were thrown open (as I trust it soon 
will be) to the full influence of European enterprise and colonisation, 
—when its inexhaustible capabilities are developed, and its products 
have become of a meliorated quality, then we may bid defiance to 
the rivalry of all other nations, and the silk manufacture will attain 
an eminence little inferior even to that oceupied by tlie cotton trade 
at present. Finally, permit me to felicitate you upon the glorious un- 
dertaking in which you are engaged, which I am well assured is not 
merely to point out the road of wealth and successful commerce, but 
also, through their medium, to encourage the diffusion of knowledge, 
and the constant reciprocation of virtue and happiness to all mankind. 
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In truth, this is a holy cause; and, Sir, you have well begun by striking 
at the odious East India Company’s monopoly. Continue then, and 

“* Let the axe 

Strike at the root; the poison- tree will fall ; 

And where its venomed exhalations spread 

Ruin and death and woe, 

A garden shall arise in loveliness, 

Surpassing fabled Eden.” 

‘A Sirk Broker. 

«P. S. I should not omit mentioning that we were formerly indebted to 
the East India Company for the China silks imported into this country ; 
but since the partial relaxation of their Charter their importations have 
puapenne diminished, and now the whole are imported by the private 
trader, the competition with whom is ruinous to the East India Com- 
pany. Nocomment is needed.’ 

In the following week, commencing on the 13th of April, Mr. 
Buckingham repeated his course of lectures at the Free-Mason’s 
Hall, in the centre of London, at half-past seven in the evening. 
These were much better attended, from the commencement to the 
close; and on the last day the audience was nearly two hundred. 
The interest excited was of the most lively description—and the 
ladies were here also as numerous as the gentlemen. Among the 
most constant attendants was Sir Sidney Smith—who has seen more 
of the Turks and Egyptians than any other officer in the British 
Navy—with the ladies of his family; and, at the close of one of the 
lectures, he sought an introduction to Mr. Buckingham, to whom, 
after expressing verbally his high gratification, he presented a rare 
and curious volume, written in Spanish, on the legal rights of the 
Christians to their sanctuaries in the Holy Land; with the follow- 
ing inscription on the title-page, written in his own hand: 

*To Mr. Buckingham, in acknowledgment of his benevolent views, 
and perspicuity and energy in their development—from Admiral Sir 
Sidney Smith, after his Lecture on Palestine, April 16, 1829.’ 

At Almack’s, near St. James’s Square, where the lectures were 
next delivered, in the Easter week, the audience fluctuated daily 
between fifty and a hundred. It included several Peers and Peer- 
esses, as well as Members of the House of Commons, and their 
families. Notwithstanding the extremely unfavourable weather, 
and the absence of a large portion of the fashionable world for the 
holidays, the audience continued to increase, and to manifest, in the 
strongest manner, the most unequivocal testimony of general satis- 
faction. ‘The moral and political effect produced at this assembly, 
was greater than at either of the others in the metropolis; and after 
the applause, which was loud and frequent throughout the lecture, 
and long continued at its close, had subsided, Mr. Buckingham was 
urged, by several of his distinguished auditors, to make arrange- 
ments for repeating the last lecture on India and China, especially, 
again at different points in the capital, for the information of those 
whose absence from town had prevented them from attending the 
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present Course. Mr. Buckingham readily acceded to this wish, and 
we shall state the effect it may produce, in our succeeding Number. 


Having brought the history of these proceedings up to the latest 
date, we turn to the Country Papers, to show our distant readers in 
India more especially, that in the remotest parts of the kingdom 
the subject is beginning to attract public attention: 


From the ‘ Falmouth Packet,’ April 4. 


‘The next important question that will engage public attention after 
the settlement of the Catholic claims will be the charter of the East India 
Company, which will expire, we believe, in the year 1833; previous to 
a period the propriety of its renewal will be discussed over and over 
again. Already is the tocsin sounded, and the mercantile and manu- 
facturing interests of the country are stirring themselves for the purpose 
of preventing the continuance, beyond the period allowed by the present 
charter, of a monopoly which is no less odious in the present day, than 
it is fraught with the most injurious consequences to the trading and la- 
bouring classes. By it, British skill, capital, and enterprise, are deprived 
of one of the greatest markets in the world for the disposal of their pro- 
duce. And for what? That a select body may retain in their hands, for 
their own especial benefit, the vast patronage derived from the govern- 
ment of one hundred millions of people! For this sole purpose is the 
trade to China and the East “ cabin’d, cribb’d, and confined,” to the in- 
calculable detriment of the merchant, the trader, the shipowner, the 
artisan—indeed, to every interest of the empire. For this sole purpose 
are we compelled to pay about treble the price for that necessary article 
of daily consumption than we should otherwise do. Let the East India 
Company have the monopoly of the trade in tea, if you will, if monopoly 
they must have,—but, in the name of common sense, let there be no more 
than the necessary restrictions on the export and import of all other ar- 
ticles, and then the country will be enabled to pay a high price for its 
tea. Since the Catholics have obtained their long-sought claims by agi- 
tation,—agitation to which the Government yielded most reluctantly,— 
we advise all classes of our countrymen to agitate the question of mono- 
poly—the right of free trade to the East and to China—and the so- 
vereigns of Leadenhall-street must give way to the united voice of the 
people.’ 

From the Elgin Courier,’ April 17. 


‘ Now that the great question of Catholic emancipation is settled— 
now that the overwhelming majority of the Irish have conceded to them 
those civil and political immunities which they have invariably regarded 
as the only panacea for the diversified and oppressive evils under which 
their country has groaned for so loug a time,—we would urge the nation 
to turn their most anxious attention to a consideration of every constitu- 
tional means by which the abolition of the East India Company’s mono- 
poly of all commercial intercourse with the teeming population of India 
and China, may be effected. 


‘ That a monopoly so monstrous in its nature could have existed 
in this country, amid the intelligence and liberality of the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century, is one of those anomalies in British 
legislation on which future generations will look back with emotions of 
the utmost astonishment. The history of civilised society presents us 
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with no instance of a nation having submitted for successive generations 
to tolerate an abuse so glaring and so oppressive. 

‘It is really astonishing that the nation are not more alive than they 
are to the immense advantages which would result to this country from 
a free unrestricted commercial intercourse with India and China. One 
of these advantages—and it is one which we should think would come 
home to the hosom of every individual—is, that tea, a commodity used 
by all ranks and classes of men in the country, would be procured at one 
half of the price which is at present given for it. Competition or ri- 
valry is the very life and soul of trade, as of every thing else; and were 
unrestricted commerce permitted to be carried on betwixt individuals, or 
bodies of individuals in this country, and those of India and China, the 
immediate consequence would be a reduction in the price of the article 
of tea to at least the above amount. Tea may be purchased in every 
other kingdom in Europe at the one half of the price at which it is offered 
in this country, simply from the circumstance, that those nations autho- 
rise no such monopoly of trade with India and China, to any body of in- 
dividuals, as we grant to the princes of Leadenhall Street. 

‘ But another advantage, and one which would be much more sensibly 
and extensively felt, resulting from the abolition of the East India Com- 
pany’s monopoly is, the vast, the almost incredible, increase which would 
consequently take place in every branch of the manufactures of this 
country. At present the manufacturing districts of Great Britain are, 
without exception, experiencing a measure of commercial depression and 
embarrassment quite unprecedented in our former history; and every 
individual at all acquainted with the science of political economy, is as 
decidedly Pas Poe as he is of the most obvious mathematical truth, that 
occasional seasons of commercial distress must be encountered by Bri- 
tain so long as we are prevented from exporting our manufactures to 
foreign markets. From the exportation of articles of British manu- 
factures to other foreign countries, we can scarcely anticipate a sufficient 
return for the capital expended on them, from the superior physical re- 
sources of some, and the political advantages of others. But let the 
odious monopoly of Leadenhall Street be once abolished, and a free and 
unrestricted intercourse be opened up betwixt this country and the ex- 
tensive, rich, and populous empires of India and China, and we shall 
have a demand for our articles of commerce quite unprecedented in its 
extent, and on such terms as will secure a more than ample remunera- 
tion to the holder or seller, and which shall possess the further invaluable 
qualities of being steady and permanent. ‘To establish the truth of this 
remark beyond the possibility of doubt, it is only necessary to mention 
the arithmetical fact, that the united population of these countries is, ac- 
cording to the most moderate calculation, considerably more than three 
hundred millions of souls. Were permission once conceded to Britain 
to export her manufactured articles, without any commercial restrictions, 
to these populous regions, the dismal apprehensions of Professor Malthus 
and his disciples, in regard to a redundant population, would soon be 
proved by the stern and unanswerable logic of facts, to be as absurd—as 
Visionary as any of those original sallies of the imagination in which the 
inmates of a lunatic asylum are wont to indulge themselves. So far 
from legislating as some of our sapient senators have urgently recom- 
mended us to do, with a view to prevent the multiplication of our species, 
we should perhaps witness in our own what has occurred in other happy 
countries, namely, the passing of a law entitling the man to a certain pre- 
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mium who could claim the honour of being the father of a given number 
of sons;—in which case the Irish, we suspect, would in almost every in- 
stance be the successful competitors. 


‘But the advantages which would accrue from the opening up of 
an unrestricted commerce with the East, would not merely be the pro- 
sperity and plenty which would result therefrom to Great Britain; the 
benefits of such a measure would be experienced to an equal, if not to a 
greater, extent by the vast population of India and China. By exchang- 
ing our manufactures for the produce of their countries, we would be 
placing within their reach many of those necessaries, conveniences, and 
comforts of life with which they were hitherto unacquainted, and at the 
same time furnishing them with a new and powerful stimulus to cultivate 
those commodities for the production of which the richness of their soil, 
and the congeniality of their climate are so peculiarly adapted. 


‘ There is yet another sense—and in the estimation of the genuine phi- 
lanthropist, it is by far the most important one—in which the abolition 
of the East India Company’s monopoly is to be regarded as a consumma- 
tion most devoutly to be wished,—we refer to its bearings on the great 
interests of civilisation, morality, religion. It is unnecessary to proclaim 
in the hearing of a Scottish community, that the population of India and 
China are a degraded and miserable race, alike the slaves of their sensual 
propensities, and the victims of an odious system of superstition,—and 
partaking, in short, in many instances, of more of the nature of the 
beasts that perish than of the character suited to the native dignity of 
rational and immortal beings. To confer on the teeming population of 
these extensive empires the benefits of civilisation—and to diffuse among 
them the blessings of Christianity, great exertions have already been 
made, and are at the present moment making by pious and benevolent 
individuals in this and other countries; but their exertions, we regret to 
say, have hitherto been only attended with very partial success. And we 
are most decidedly persuaded, that so long as the present system of ex- 
clusion exists, nothing short of the interposition of a miracle on behalf 
of the Indians and Chinese, can secure the effectual propagation of civili- 
sation and Christianity among them. But let the Company’s monstrous 
monopoly be abolished—give every physical facility for the extension of 
our commerce with India and China, and there is a moral certainty in 
the supposition, that from our frequent, rather we should say our habi- 
tual, free and familiar intercourse, for commercial and philanthropic 
purposes, with the natives of these countries,—we shall speedily witness 
the most glorious results in regard to the interests of civilisation and re- 
ligion. 

‘ The expiration of the charter granted by Government, which secures 
to the Company this odious and grossly unjust monopoly, will occur in 
the year 1834, at which time an arduous struggle will take place in Par- 
liament betwixt the advocates of free trade and the tenacious sticklers 
for injustice, oppression, corruption, and all that is selfish. 


‘ It is of the utmost importance, however, to impress it on the minds 
of our countrymen, that this great battle, though not perhaps decided 
until that period, must forthwith commence in order to secure the tri- 
umph of a cause which equally involves the interests of humanity and 
justice. It often occurs, that, by relying too much on the palpable virtue 
and justice of their cause, men allow themselves to fall into a state of in- 
activity, and thus furnish their opponents with an opportunity of obtaining 
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a triumph over them. And most assuredly, if, in the present instance, 
the nation be not roused to instant, indefatigable, and strenuous exertion, 
there is every probability that, from the zeal and vigilance of the friends 
of monopoly, combined with extensive corruption, they will secure a re- 
newal of the obnoxious charter for another term of twenty-one years. 


‘ What then, it will be asked, are the means which may be resorted to 
with the greatest probability of success, in aiming a death-blow at the 
odious monopoly of the East India Company? Look, we reply, at the 
events which have recently occurred, and are at this moment occurring 
in the country, and they will furnish you with an unequivocal answer. 
Agitate constitutionally, but with spirit and perseverance—and let the 
subject in all its details be brought fairly before the country,—is the ex- 
plicit language in which these events address themselves to us. 


‘ Nor have these events spoken in vain. Already have the great com- 
mercial cities of Liverpool, Manchester, &c. acted agreeably to their ad- 
vice. In these towns large public meetings have been held, and through 
the instrumentality of those who have acted most conspicuously on these 
occasions, a mass of important information respecting the Company’s 
monopoly has been diffused through the country, which is already causin 
the “ four-and-twenty” princes of Leadenhall Street to tremble on their 
thrones. Let the example thus set be only generally followed, and in a 
few years we shall have the pleasing task to perform of recording their 
dethronement—a dethronement at once complete and for ever. 


© We conceive it is of the utmost importance to the success of the ex- 
ertions which are making for the abolition of the Company’s monopoly, 
that the subject should be brought under the consideration of every 
session of Parliament that will intervene betwixt the present one and the 
expiration of their charter. If we lay the flattering unction to our souls, 
that it will be in sufficient time if the subject is made matter of legisla- 
tive deliberation in the course of the session immediately preceding the 
expiration of the Company’s charter, we only egregiously deceive our- 
selves; we render our defeat—we render the triumph of the cause of 
commercial illiberality, injustice, oppression—matters of moral cer- 
tainty. 

‘ Nothing but the repeated, unanimous, and strongly expressed voice 
of the public will be able to bear down the mighty opposition which 
corrupt influence will raise in Parliament against the abolition of this 
monstrous monopoly. Now, until the nation are well acquainted— 
which we regret to say they are not at present—with the various circum- 
stances associated with this monopoly, they will never attach to it a suffi- 
cient degree of importance; and, consequently, will not express them. 
selves with that energy and importunity which are essentially necessary 
in such a case, to do it with effect. Let the subject, however, be only 
brought before every intervening session of Parliament, by those already 
capable of appreciating its merits, and understanding its various details, 
and these will , of necessity, thereby obtain an extent of publicity through- 
out the country, which it were impossible to impart to them through any 
other means.’ And were the subject but once properly understood, and 
its merits duly appreciated by the nation, we regard it asin the highest 
degree probable—as all but absolutely certain, that at the first general 
election which occurs in the country,—and there must occur one at least 
before the expiration of the East India Company’s charter—every intelli- 
gent and independent elector in the united kingdom wik elicit from the 
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candidate who solicits his vote, previous to giving him his suffrages, a 
pledge that he will vote, in his place in Parliament, for the abolition of 
the odious monopoly in question. In that case, the ‘‘ sun of the glory” 
of the Princes of Leadenhall Street will most certainly “ set for ever,’’ 
prior to the close of 1834.’ 


From ‘ The Dublin Morning Post,’ April 22. 


In the report of a Public Meeting, held at the Rotunda in Dublin, 
on the subject of Negro Slavery, one of the resolutions is noticed 
in the following terms : 

‘ This resolution was seconded by Mr. R. Ball, a Member of the So- 
ciety of Friends, from Bristol, who wished to give some information on 
the China trade, but the hour being so late he declined it: he mentioned, 
however, that Mr. Buckingham, the talented editor of the ‘“‘ Oriental 
Herald,” well known for his researches in the Asiatic world, would 
shortly visit Ireland, for the purpose of showing how much the manu- 
facturing interests of this country would be benefited by the over- 
throwing of the monopoly of the East India Company. He concluded by 
repeating, with the happiest effect, some of the well-known lines of 
Cowper, on the subject of the negro slavery.’ 


Thus, in Cornwall, Scotland, and Ireland, the subject begins to at- 
tract attention among all parties ; and, even in London, there are 
indications of a tendency to think the matter one deserving consi- 
deration, in quarters where we had least expected it. Those, for 
instance, who remember the tirade of the ‘Morning Journal’ 
against all the opponents of the East India Company, as given in 
our February Number, will be surprised to learn that it was the first 
to print the Report of the Bristol Meeting, and to speak rather in 
terms of commendation of its object. It excused itself from going 
at large into the! subject from wunt of syace—when its columns 
were never less pressed by public matter: but the phrase speaks 
volumes. The following is also a good omen : 


From ‘ The Morning Post,’ April 23. 


‘ The exclusive privileges of the East India Company, as a trading 
corporation, must secon come under the consideration of Parliament, as 
the period approaches in which the Charter that confers them will 
expire. 

*‘ Already have the merchants in some of our most important sea- 
ports begun to prepare their petitions to the Legislature, for unrestricted 
freedom, not of trade only but of colonisation, in the Asiatic possessions 
of Great Britain ; and we perceive by the Order Book of the House of 
Commons that a motion is to be made by Mr. W. Whitmore on the 30th 
instant, for the appointment of a Select Committee to inquire into the 
state of the trade between Great Britain, the East Indies, and China. 


‘ On the discussion of this motion it is not improbable that the Mem- 
bers of his Majesty’s Government may communicate some information as 
to the views they have taken of the several important questions which the 
subject comprehends. Until they do this, it would be premature ta specu- 
late on what may probably be their decision upon any single branch of 
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the subject, not only because the facts connected with it are more fully 
in their possession than they can be in that of any unofficial persons, and 
therefore are they entitled in a great degree to guide the public judg- 
ment, but because the territorial dominion of India, the security of 
which may be affected, and the value of which must be affected by any 
change in the law of trade or settlement, is in fact the property of a third 
party, the East India Company, who, upon every principle of justice, 
ought to be first heard, first consulted, first satisfied, unless they advance 
pretensions which are plainly incompatible with the national welfare. 


‘ The case altogether differs from that of a colonial possession of the 
British Crown, the trade to which may be rendered more or less free at 
the unfettered discretion of the Legislature ; for the East Indies are not 
in right or in fact under the immediate dominion of the British Crown. 


‘ The case differs also from that of the trade which is to be carried on 
with the territories of a foreign Government, in regulating which, or 
leaving it without regulation, the interests of British commerce are or 
ought to be the exclusive object of the British Legislature ; for the East 
Indies are British territories, although not territories of the British 
Crown. 

‘ The case is entirely unique. It is that of a Corporation of British 
subjects, in whose hands the sovereignty of India has become a proprie- 
tary right. In common with every other proprietary right, this ought 
no doubt to bend, and must bend, to the general interests of the empire ; 
but, in common with every other, and in a degree second to none, it is 
entitled to the protection of the laws. When a canal is to be cut through 
a gentleman’s estate, without his consent and by virtue of an express Act 
of Parliament, private property is justifiably invaded ; for the public good 
is properly held paramount to individual rights ; but in such a case ample 
compensation for all immediate, and a sufficient guarantee against all 
contingent evil, is constantly provided ; and without this the Act would 
be one of unprincipled and atrocious spoliation. The case of the East 
India Company very closely resembles this. If it can be shown that an 
unfettered commercial intercourse with India, and an extensive and un- 
limited settlement of Europeans among her superstitious and semi-bar- 
barous castes, would conduce to the immediate advantage of the whole 
empire, it may be wise, and if wise then just, in the Legislature to com- 
ply with the petitions which the mercantile community are about to pre- 
sent. But, in doing this, it can be neither just nor wise to overlook or 
overthrow the proprietary right of the East India Company to the sove- 
reignty of the gigantic empire which, under the sanction of British 
law, they have created. If the new system of trade and colonisation be 
greatly calculated either to impair or endanger that sovereignty, whatever 
may be its direct commercial advantages, it ought not to be attempted 
at all; and if, whether correctly or incorrectly, the Corporation inte- 
rested as proprietors in this extraordinary sovereignty believe that the 
ae system will produce these effects, we then say, that in national 

onour and justice, the experiment ought not to be tried without first 
giving them an ample and satisfactory legislative guarantee against the 
consequences they apprehend. 

‘ We throw out these observations to check in some degree the impe- 
tuosity upon this subject, which it is attempted, we see, in many quarters 
to excite in the public mind. No interests of British commerce can be 
indifferent to us ; and we believe that the commercial advantages to be 
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derived from India are capable of an immense extension, and cannot be 
fully developed unless by the active and subtile agency of individual en- 
terprise. But we are still more certain that the respect due to the rights 
of property is the highest of all national interests, and that all the advan- 
tages that can ever flow from the most flourishing and boundless In- 
dian commerce would be a poor compensation for even one conspicuous 
infringement of those sacred rights, perpetrated by the Legislature of 
Great Britain, and suggested and ratified by the popular voice. 


“It is evident that the question of free trade to India is not exclusively 
or even principally a commercial question. The security and welfare of 
an immense British dominion, the sacred right of property in England, 
are involved in it. The case of the China trade is altogether different, 
however ; and upon this monopoly, as a source of mercantile profit, the 
East India Company has always been understood to place the higher 
value. The question with respect to this trade ought to be determined, 
there is no doubt, as far as the British Government can determine it, 
upon pure and commercial principles, leaving both the Celestial Empire 
and the East India Company to take care of themselves.’ 


From ‘ The Times, April 13. 


‘ It is stated that associations have been formed, or are now forming, 
in all the principal cities and towns throughout Great Britain (London 
included), for the sole purpose of resisting the continuance of the mo- 
nopoly exercised by the Company over the trade to India and China. 


* As a motion is intended to be brought forward in the House of Com- 
mons on the 30th instant, touching Indian affairs, the Committee of the 
Liverpool Association, comprising several of the most respectable and 
important names in the commercial world, have come to a resolution, 
expressive of their opinion that it would be highly desirable to send 
a deputation to London from the principal commercial and manufac- 
turing towns, to wait on the King’s Ministers previous to the day fixed 
for the above-mentioned discussion. 

‘ Copies of this resolution have been transmitted to the metropolis, 
and to 270 cities and towns of the united kingdom. That a monopoly so 
inconsistent with all the better notions and principles of modern times, 
and in its effects so cramping, as well as degrading, to the energy, activity, 
and prosperity of British commerce, should have been so long suffered 
in this kingdom, may well astonish any man of plain common sense. But 
the age of monopoly, both for factions and corporations, is ended. That 
of the India Company cannot stand, because nothing can stand against 
the conviction and feeling of the instructed classes of the British na- 
tion. The associating cities and out-ports have only to co-operate with 
spirit, and without mutual jealousy, and the question will soon be settled. 
It has been proposed as the most effectual course of proceeding, to con- 
stitute as soon as possible a central Committee, containing Delegates or 
Deputies from those in the provinces, together with a certain guota from 
the friends of commercial freedom in London, to remain in the capital 
during a part of every winter until the final settlement of the question, 
to receive authenticated communications from all parts of the empire, 
more especially from the great commercial bodies in the different Indian 
Presidencies, and to found on them such representations to Parliament, 
to the country at large, and to his Majesty’s Ministers, as might best illus- 
trate the merits of this highly important case, and lead, at the expiration 
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of the Company’s Charter, to an adjustment at once beneficial to the 
state, satisfactory to the merchant, and intelligible to the reason of man- 
kind. We ourselves would recommend to the consideration of the par- 
ties, this suggestion for co-operating through some central power, as the 
simplest and most effectual method by which scattered bodies can advance 
a common good.’ 


From ‘ The Times,’ April 7. 


‘ While the law for the relief of the Catholics, embodying in itself so 
many great principles of constitutional freedom and justice, advances 
rapidly to its conclusive triumph, we must not forget that there are other 
questions deeply affecting the national welfare of this country, which time 
is ripening into a magnitude and prominence not capable of being over- 
looked. The next subject of universal interest with the enlightened 
classes of Englishmen,—and one, moreover, on which the bulk of the 
nation will unite most ardently and eagerly to support them,—is that of 
the commercial despotism exercised by the India Company beyond the 
Cape, and the necessity of putting a speedy end to it. Weare convinced 
that the very opening of this question in Parliament or by the press, with 
a view to its adjustment, will draw together the whole English and Irish 
nation as one man, for the overthrow of a vexatious, burdensome, and 
unnatural monopoly, maintained by its possessors, as can be clearly 
proved, at a cost which more than balances its returns, to the infinite 
embarrassment and injury of private commercial enterprise; and, what 
is worse than all, to the infliction of a heavy and cruel system of indirect 
taxation upon our poorer countrymen, who are thus compelled to buy 
articles the most conducive to the healtlr and comfort of their families, 
300 per cent. dearer than they could obtain them did there exist no mo- 
nopoly of the traffic with our great empire in the East. 


* Upon the famous Calcutta Stamp Act, which forms but a small item 
in the general catalogue of mercantile and fiscal grievances, we have re- 
ceived the following communication from a quarter familiar with the 
subject in its most essential parts : 


« « By the recent arrivals from Bengal, we find that the local Govern- 
ment of the East India Company, not discouraged by the odium brought 
on them through former attempts, and not having the. fear of public opi- 
nion in England before their eyes, are on the very eve of discussions that 
may end in depriving their masters of their temporary authority alto- 
gether, zealously busy in forging new shackles for the industry of their 
countrymen at home, as well as of their Native Indian subjects. The 
notorious stamp-regulation had been drawn up in so slovenly a manner, 
or, as Lord Eldon would have said, supposing the venerable Peer had 
been a Hindoo Pundit, in such a way that ‘‘a troop of elephants might 
have marched through it ;” consequently, in prosecutions before the 
King’s Court for breaches of it, notwithstanding the piteous imploring of 
a Chief Justice for the Company, it was defeated twice over by the ver- 
dict of ajury. The authorities have now sent it to England, reinforced 
by a body of fresh pains and penalties, for the approbation of the Court 
of Directors and his Majesty’s Ministers, which approbation we have 
very little doubt will, or at least ought to be refused; for a more im 
politic, unsuitable, and iniquitous impost, in such a state of society, it 
is difficult to imagine. Surely the East India Company have open to 
them many obvious means of improving the industry and wealth, and 
hence the revenue, of the vast countries, we fear unworthily subjected 
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to their rule. They have a still wider field for improving their revenue 
by the reduction of useless or pernicious establishments; but they have 
never yet given an honest trial to either. They seem to lend a perverse 
So to modes of taxation at once unpopular and unproductive. 

he stamp law, to which we are now alluding, is a fair sample. We 
have before us the East Indian accounts to the last year, in which they 
have been made up, or 1825-26, and it appears on the average of three 
years, that the net revenue accruing from stamps from a population of 
57,000,000 of people, (we confine ourselves to the Bengal provinces,) 
amounts to no more, when fairly reduced to English money, than the 
pittance of 88,029/. sterling. The charges of collection appear, by the 
same authority, to amount to 54,602/., or to full 62 per cent. on the 
revenue. For every 100/., in short, taken from the pockets of the people, 
little more than 38]. find their way into the Treasury ; and what is worse, 
the whole tax, or very nearly the whole of it, is derived from an impost 
on law proceedings, or on the petitions ofthe people; and this, too, ina 
country where the East India Company have themselves shown us, by 
laboured tables, that the execution of the law is in so imperfect a state, 
that no civil suit of any consequence can be brought to an issue in the 
Courts of First Instance under three years, or in the appellate courts 
under from three to six. An impost of this description is, no doubt, a rich 
source of patronage, and to inferior agents it must be an ample one of 
corruption; but for any other convenient quality in it, we are really at a 
loss to understand where it is to be found. The net revenue of Great 
Britain, derived from stamps in 1827, from a population of 12,000,000 
of people, or thereabouts, amounted to 6,549,7481., and the charges of 
collection were scarcely 25 per cent. This, then, with all its numerous 
sins, is at least a productive, and as far as the charge of collection is con- 
cerned, an economical tax. It is perfection itself, in comparison with 
the Indian tax of the same denomination. At all events, stamps are 
endurable in a wealthy, commercial, and intelligent country, but they 
must be a scourge of the first magnitude in a semi-barbarous state of 
society, among a timid, an ignorant, and not a very moral population. 
Is this infliction of a novel mode of taxation, in a country where the 
state already took half the gross produce of the soil, calling it a land-tax, 
and where there existed besides house taxes, transit duties, town duties, 
and a hundred other vexations of the same sort, a specimen of the 
boasted paternal sway of the East India Company over the Hindoos ?— 
another example of that tender regard for Native usages, which has in- 
duced it to wink at widow-burning, at infanticide, and similar acts of 
barbarous superstition, more especially at certain pilgrimages where a 
small profit is said to be derived from official connivance? As for any 
real use to be derived from such patronage, such protection, and such 
paternal government, the sooner they are one and all abolished, in our 
humble opinion, the better.’ ” 


From ‘ The Times,’ April 22. 


‘ Wesee with satisfaction that Bristol is following the footsteps of other 
great commercial towns, in its decided resistance to any attempt that may 
be made for a renewal of the East India monopoly. A meeting was 
held there on Tuesday, the 14th instant, for the adoption of resolutions 
against that pernicious and odious measure, should it ever again be pro- 

osed; and, from some of the speeches, we conjecture that the subject 
is as well understood by the Bristol merchants, and the right spirit as pre- 
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valent amongst them, asin any other part of this intelligent and com- 
mercial country. One gentleman, Mr. Acraman, recurred with much 
force and success to the declarations of the late Director, Mr. Grant, and 
to the evidence of Sir Thomas Munro, before the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, to prove how monstrous was the contrast between the predictions 
of these interested or prejudiced parties, and the facts as they have since 
been exhibited, in relation to the capacity of India and its inhabitants for 
establishing and extending, almost indefinitely, a trade the most profit- 
able with Great Britain. The value of any self-interested assertion by a 
monopolist upon subjects connected with the exclusive privileges of his 
monopoly, may be judged from a single statement, drawn from official 
records. Mr. (Director) Grant assured the world, on the strength of a 
‘forty years’ experience and observation,’ that it was impossible for 
India to increase either her exports or imports beyond the level at which 
they already stood; ergo, that she was quite incapable of bestowing 
benefit upon England by an enlarged consumption of her manufac- 
tures, or of deriving it from an enlarged production and exportation 
of her own raw materials ;—ergo, that it was idle to think of releasing 
her from the gripe of Leadenhall-street, or in any wise touching the 
sacred monopoly of the ‘ Honourable Court.’ Sir Thomas Munro,—in 
all repects a superior man to Mr. Grant, and perhaps the very ablest states- 
man as well as soldier that grew out of the Company’s service—gave 
evidence as decided as the declarations of Mr. Grant, and altogether as 
conspicuous for its fallacy. He stated, that ‘ owing to the prejudices of 
the Natives, no importation of British goods, beyond that of a few hun- 
dred pounds worth of scissors and needles for the use of British residents, 
could ever make its way into India.” The best commentary upon all 
which wisdom is, that, in the year 1818, woollen goods were exported 
from this country to India of the official value of 500,000/,; in 1827, 
940,000]. In 1814, the ree calicoes that were exported from Great 
Britain to India measured 200,000 yards ; in 1827, 20,000,000 yards. In 
1813, the printed calicoes exported hence to India measured 300,000 
yards ; in 1827, 14,000,000 yards. To prove even the recent and enor- 
mous growth of the export trade to our Indian empire, it is also stated, 
that so short a time ago as in the year 1824, there was exported of cotton 
yarn to India 105,000 lbs. ; and in 1827, 4,600,000lbs. But cotton yarn 
must be put in the loom before it can be made available for consump- 
tion; so here is a proof, not only of the extent to which India, under a 
relaxation of the monopoly, has overcome ‘ her prejudices’ so far as to 
prefer the staple manufacture of this country to her own, but of her 
power to extend her native cotton manufacture, through the use of cotton 
twist supplied by England, simultaneously with her consumption of 
British calicoes, the product of her own, or of American, raw cotton. 
Her ‘ prejudices,’ indeed! Wedoubt if there are half so many or a tenth 
part so inveterate or mischievous, on the banks of the Ganges, as among 
certain docks and warehouses on the banks of the Thames. Bishop 
Heber affirms that the British manufactures have already penetrated to 
the least accessible spots in the Peninsula, even to Palee, on the confines 
of the Desert, where, until recently, no European was ever seen. Among 
other fruits of the monopoly of this leaden despotism, it appears that, ac- 
cording to Mr. Acraman, we have bad cotton, bad rice, and many bad 
things from India, which would all be improved in quality, were English- 
men enabled to proceed thither to cultivate the soil, and to settle. The 
change which has taken place in the article of indigo is adduced as a 
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striking instance of what would happen, was the culture of Indian pro- 
duce generally free. That article is now grown by private English 
traders, who have permission to visit the interior districts, and in conse- 
quence its reputation and value are so raised as to beat every other out 
of the market. But we said on a former day, that there is yet a more 
important production of the climate and soil of India, on which Leaden- 
hall-street leans with a cruel pressure, to the infinite depreciation of a 
highly valuable interest, and to the benefit of our foreign rivals. In the 
silk trade, if we are unable to contend on all occasions with the French 
and Italian fabrics, it is greatly owing to the want of an equally excellent 
raw material, purchased on equal terms, In al! respects but this, our 
manufacture stands on a footing not inferior to theirs; the price of la- 
bour in Lancashire and Nottinghamshire differs little, if at all, from that 
at Lyons; the ingenuity of our workmen dreads no comparison with that 
of any other country—our machinery is far better—our capital more 
powerful—our home-market more extensive, and our access to foreign 
markets as easy and secure. France has not raw material sufficient for 
her own purposes, and cannot afford it for ours. The finer silks of Italy 
are required on the spot, and we have the wisdom to exclude them by a 
duty. Turkish silk is coarse, and will not answer. Our supply from 
India might be made abundant for our most extensive demands, and suit- 
able to our very finest fabrics, if English enterprise, intelligence, and 
capital were tolerated by the Company for its cultivation. The silk of 
India, like the tea of China, is a monopoly by the factors for the India- 
House—not, perhaps, a formal monopoly, but a virtual one of the strict- 
est nature ; and the deterioration or non-improvement of the silk of India 
is the inevitable consequence. The private adventurer has been driven 
out of the market, through the unfair means resorted to by the Company 
for carrying on this branch of commerce. At each station there is a 
Company’s agent, who makes advances to the peasantry engaged in the 
care of the worms, by which he secures a mortgage on their whole crop 
of silk. The silk pods are brought into the Filatures, or Company’s fac- 
tories, and there reeled after the Italian method. This is the whole share 
which the Company’s servants have in the production of the silk for ex- 
port ; and for this they receive a commission upon their advances, which 
yields each of them an income of 50001. or 6000]. a year. With a full 
command of the revenues of the State for this purpose, the agent 
multiplies his advances to the utmost, that he may proportionally aug- 
ment his commission. Private adventurers have tried a competition 
with these leviathan capitalists, but have been invariably ruined. The 
peasantry are all in debt to the Company ; but they are not honest enough 
to withstand the temptation of advances offered them by private specula- 
tors, who know not that their crops are already mortgaged, and whose 
liens upon the peasant are always superseded by the Ewchequer writs of 
the Company. Thus do the merchant rulers, by laws of their own making, 
or practices of their own authorising, make a joke of the pretended 
equality stipulated for the private merchant under the Charter of 1813 ; 
and tricks of one kind or another, directed to the same end of crushing 
rivate trade, are visible throughout their whole commercial system. 
hat system, moreover, is a fatal one to themselves. If they discourage 
the iridividual speculator, the trade by which they overpower him is car- 
ried on at a calamitous loss—that on silk alone being estimated annually 
at half a million sterling. It follows from this vicious and rotten course, 
that the best Bengal silk finds its way to no market but that of England : 
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yet, that with every disadvantage of climate, the silk of Piedmont is, in 
the same market, 40 per cent. above the price of that of India. The best 
China silk, also, is 10 per cent. better than the finest Bengal. It was 
only since 1804, when private traders began to deal in India silk, that any 
large quantity of this article was introduced into England; and since the 
first application of the Italian mode of winding, although there has been 
@ vast increase of quantity, in the quality there has been little improve- 
ment. The truth is, that the producers and cultivators of Indian silk are 
semi-barbarians. The species (or at least variety) of the mulberry, and 
of the worm itself, is the subject of but slender attention. Throw open 
the culture to Englishmen—relieve them from the unfair burdens and 
embarrassments laid upon all private residents in the interior of the 
country; the raw material, from the worst but one in the market, will 
then have fair play, and prove the more skilful hands into which it will 
have fallen. In every natural advantage India far excels Italy or China 
for the production of the finest silk ; and it is a mortifying and miserable 
fact, that of these advantages a mismanaged monopoly should deprive 
our industrious countrymen.’ 

Since writing the above, Mr. Buckingham has announced his in- 
tention of repeating bis Lectures on the India and China Monopoly 
every evening during the remainder of the month—alternately at 
the City of London Tavern, from five to seven, for the merchants, 
after Change ; at the Crown and Anchor, Strand, from seven ta 
nine, for legal and professional men; and at the British Coffee- 
House, Charing Cross, from four to six, for the Members of both 
Houses of Parliament. The first has been already given, and was 
most numerously attended. Mr. Buckingham’s reception, and the 
applause that followed the close of his lecture, were of the most 
gratifying kind, and evinced a deep interest, on the part of his au- 
ditors, in the subject of his discourse. In short, every day, and 
almost every hour, gives the most unequivocal proof of this interest 
increasing in every part of the metropolis, as well as in every town 
and county of the kingdom. 





Furtruer Pusitic Meetines 1n tHe Country, ON THE 
‘ Inp1an Mownoroty. 


In addition to the Reports of the Public Meetings already con- 
tained in our present Number, we have the pleasure to add the 
three following, from Birmingham, Leeds, and Glasgow; and we 
see, by an announcement in the Manchester papers, that a public 
meeting was to be held there also, on the 27th, which will be too 
late for our present pages, but which will be given at length in 
those of the next month. 

Resolutions of the Chamber of Commerce at Birmingham. 

‘1, That the political strength of the British Empire mainly depends 
on the prosperity of its manufactures and commerce. 

‘2. That the high, and, in many instances, prohibitory duties im- 
posed by foreign States on the manufactured produce of this kingdom, 
and the very successful encouragement given by their respective govern- 
ments to their own manufactures, render it indispensable that the British 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 21. 2 ¢ 
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Legislature should avail itself of every opportunity by which the trade of 
this country may be improved and extended. 

«3. That all experience since the year 1813 has demonstrated that 
“neither a power to purchase, nor a disposition to use commodities 
of European manufacture, are wanted in the natives of British India ;” 
and that there is reason to believe that a more free and direct inter- 
course with China would prove the existence of a similar disposition and 
ability in that country. 

‘4. That as the Charter of the East India Company will expire in 
1834, on three years’ notice being given by Parliament, it is expedient 
that this Chamber should petition both Houses of Parliament to take into 
their consideration, during the present Session, the restrictions which 
impede the commerce of this kingdom with India and China, for the pur- 
pose of facilitating and extending a more beneficial intercourse with 
those vast regions than has hitherto existed. 

‘5, That it appears to this Chamber equally impolitic and unjust to 
exclude, or restrain, British merchants from a participation in the advan- 
tages of that trade to our own colonies which the subjects of foreign 
nations are freely permitted to enjoy. 

«6. That this Chamber relies on the wisdom of Parliament, and on its 
just appreciation of the numbers, wealth, and intelligence of the manu- 
facturing and commercial part of the community, for the eventual re- 
moval of every existing obstruction to our intercourse with Britisb India, 
China, Southern Asia, and the Eastern Islands. 


‘Timotuy Smitu, Chairman.’ 


The following is the formation of the Leeds Committee, which is 
succeeded by the proceedings at a Public Meeting on the 21st: 


‘ We the undersigned Bankers, Merchants, Manufacturers, and Wool- 
staplers of Leeds, in the West Riding of the county of York, agree to 
form a Committee to inquire into the bearings of the Charter of the 
Honourable the East India Company upon their trade, and to act in con- 
junction with the merchants of the other manufacturing, commercial, 
and maritime districts of the kingdom, in endeavouring to obtain such 
alterations in the said Charter as the circumstances of the country may 
require, when the subject shall again be brought before Parliament : 


B. Gott and Sons Joseph Bateson 

J. Brown and Co. Beckett, Blavds, and Co. 
Aldam, Pease, Birchall and Co. W. W. Brown and Co. 
Hirst, Bramley and Co. Perfects and Smith 
. Hirst and Heycocks J. Wilkinson and Co. 
Clapham, Brothers J.P. Smith 

Marshall and Co. Bywater, Charlesworth, and Co. 
Tetley, Tathams, and Walker Benj. Goodman and Sons 
T. Charlesworth John Peel Clapham 

J. Clapham, Jun. G. W. Bischotf 

Peter Williams T. Bischoff, Jun. 
Daraton Lupton G. Rosson 

Bruce, Dorrington, and Walker T. Prince 

Wilson, Stow and Co. R. Driver 

T. Shann J. Horsfall " 

J. H. Hebblethwaite J. Cudworth 

S. F. Birchall B. Chapman 

Stampots, Brothers, and Co. J. Nusse 

Bruce and Ritchie Alfred Birchall and Co. 
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Pusuic Meetine at Leeps, on tue INpiA AND CHINA TRADE. 


Own Tuesday, April 21, a Meeting of Merchants, Manufacturers, 
and others extensively interested in the Woollen Manufacture, was 
held in the Court House, at Leeds, to determine on the expediency 
of presenting a Petition to the House of Commons, previous to the 
30th instant, on the renewal of the East India Company’s Charter; 
Benjamin Gott, Esq., in the Chair. After some conversation had 
taken place as to the objects of the Meeting, a draft of a petition 
was agreed upon, praying that when the question of the renewal of 
the East India Company’s Charter should be submitted to the House, 
the subject might be fully investigated, not only in reference to a 
free trade to the East Indies and China, but to the expediency of 
opening the peninsula of India to colonisation, and giving to 
the British subjects settled there every privilege enjoyed by British 
subjects in the foreign dominions of the United Kingdom. In the 
coursejof the proceedings, communications from Glasgow and Liver- 
pool were read, and some discussion took place, with respect to the 
expediency of sending a deputation to London, to co-operate with 
those from other parts of the kingdom; but it seemed to be the de- 
cided impression of the meeting that this step would be at present 
premature, as it was thought both Ministers and Parliament 
had been too much exhausted by the discussion of the Catholic 
Question, to be prepared or disposed to enter upon the conside- 
ration of so momentous a question during the present Session. It 
was determined that the Petition should be presented by the county 
Members, previous to the 30th instant, the day at present fixed for 
Mr. Whitmore’s motion for the appointment of a Select Committee 
ta inquire into the subject; and it was also resolved, that the peti- 
tion should be transmitted to Lord Milton. 


The following is a copy of the petition: 


‘ To the Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom, in Par- 
liament assembled, the humble Petition of the Bankers, Mer- 
chants, Manufacturers, and others, of the town and neighbour- 
hood of Leeds, in the County of York ; 

‘ SaewetTu,—That your petitioners are extensively interested in the 
manufacture of woollen, worsted, and linen cloth for the supply of 
foreign markets, as well as for home consumption, and as it is most essen- 
tial to the commercial prosperity of the country, that the greatest facili- 
ties should be afforded for promoting the general export of its manufac- 
tures, they humbly request, that when the question of the renewal of the 
Charter of the Honourable the East India Company shall be submitted to 
your Honourable House, you will be pleased fully to investigate the 
subject, not only in reference to a free trade with the East Indies and 
China, but also to the expediency of opening the Peninsula of India to 
colonisation, and every privilege enjoyed by British subjects in the 
foreign dominions of the United Kingdom. 

* And your Petitioners shall ever pray, &c.’ 
2.C 2 
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MeeETING at GLASGOW IN FAVOUR OF A Free TrapeE To Inp1a, 


On Wednesday, April 22, a numerous and highly respectable 
meeting of gentlemen interested in the trade to India, was held at 
the Tontine Hotel. On the motion of Mr. Ewing, Mr. K. Finlay 
was called to the chair. The Chairman stated that the meeting 
had been called in consequence of a resolution come to at a former 
meeting, for the purpose of forming an association in this city 
similar to those in Liverpool and other places in England, for 
watching over the general interests of the India trade, as far as 
regarded this city. Another purpose of the meeting was to take 
into consideration the measures necessary for accomplishing a great 
object—the entire abolition of the monopoly of the trade to India 
and China. Accidental circumstances must have led to the estab- 
lishment of the extraordinary monopoly of the China trade, which 
had no existence when the charter was granted. It seemed to have 
arisen from its geographical position relative to the East Indies. At 
that time there was not capital in the country for carrying on such a 
great trade. The Chairman then read the resolutions. After the 
resolutions had been read, the Chairman stated that it was a gene- 
ral, but an erroneous opinion, that the East India Company’s 
charter expired in 1833. The charter passed in 1813, but did not 
come into operation till March, 1814; and as it was to continue 
in operation for 20 years, its expiry did not take place till 1834 ; 
and three years’ notice must be given to the Directors by the 
Speaker of the House of Commons of any intention to abolish it. 


Mr. Ewine stated, that having just arrived from the country, and 
only a few minutes having elapsed since he had been requested to 
attend the meeting, he should be very short. In 1513, he had 
fought the battle side by side with his honourable friend in the 
chair, and though the victory had not then been complete, the field 
had so far been won, that a breach had been made in the walls, and it 
only required a general effort to storm the garrison. The trade to 
India had been opened, and it only remained to shake off the 
fetters by which the intercourse with the East was still shackled. 
Lo use a well-known metaphor, 7s. 6d. in the pound had been 
gained, and all that was wanting was the voice of the people to re- 
cover the balance. While the existing limitations were most in- 
jutious to the country, they were far from being proportionally 
beneficial to the Company themselves. That great, and he must 
add respectable, corporation might be viewed as the eunuchs of a 
commercial seraglio ; or as the Pharisees of old, who would neither 
use their own advantages nor allow others to enjoy them. He had 
no personal interest whatever in this question ; but on public prin- 
ciple he should rejoice in the removal of so injurious a monopoly as 
the trade to China. On those grounds, he had much pleasure in 
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proposing the adoption of the resolutions which had just been read 
from the Chair. 


Mr. James Oswatp seconded the motion; and the first four re- 
solutions were then unanimously agreed to. 


Mr. Finuay said, that before any general expression of opinion 
could take place here, it was well known that in England public 
attention had been attracted very strongly to the subject. He had 
already received a number of letters from gentlemen in England 
on this great commercial subject, inquiring whether there was any 
intention of Glasgow stepping forward in the matter. The chief 
magistrate here had received a letter, inquiring whether a deputa- 
tion was to be sent up to London to co-operate with those already 
in existence previous to the coming on of Mr. Whitmore’s motion. 
There might be great injury sustained in commerce generally by the 
affection of a particular trade, because it might be the means of ex- 
clusion from many ramifications which might not be known to 
exist, or which did not appear to be connected with it. Such he 
considered the state of the China trade. It was not so much its 
own importance which rendered it valuable, however profitable it 
might be, but the great opening it would give to other channels. 
Its value was not to be estimated by the amount of the direct trade. 
That might be called the link of the chain of a great trade to the 
East generally, and for want of it we lost the benefit of the whole 
chain, In 1793 a slight opening was made, but it went no further 
than permitting merchants to send out goods in the Company’s 
ships. Few, however, who took advantage of the offer once, tried 
it a second time. In 1813, he (Mr. Finlay) was one of a deputa- 
tion from Glasgow, and, with his friend Mr. Ewing, he took much 
interest in the question. No men could have shown more eager- 
ness than they did then, but they had little expectation of accomplish- 
ing much. Government was in the midst of an expensive war, and 
from that circumstance they had little hope of a beneficial termina- 
tion of their labours. The Government, however, did open, and 
that pretty extensively, the trade, in the face of the remonstrances 
of those interested, who treated their application as improper and 
uncalled for, and one which might lead to consequences injurious to 
our possessions in the East. ‘The tea-monopoly was accordingly 
given them. In the circumstances of the country then, it was 
perhaps politic for them to adopt such a resolution; but it was un- 
doubtedly wrong to continue it for twenty years. At that period 
the voice of an advocate of free trade, which had now become still, 
was raised against the continuance of such a measure for so long a 
period, and he moved that it should exist only for ten years. Mr. 
Finlay then pronounced a very high eulogium on the character of 
the lamented Mr. Canning, to whose eloquence and talents not only 
our own but other countries have been deeply indebted ; and one 
who, had Providence seen meet to spare him, would have been of 
great use to the country on the present question. 
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The other resolutions were then read. 

Mr. Cuarves Sririinc moved their adoption. 

Mr. Spiers seconded the motion. 

Mr. Fintay, before putting the question, said he hoped similar 
associations would be formed in Greenock and Paisley, as the 
greater the interest that was taken in the subject, the greater would 
be the chance of success. 

The resolutions were then carried unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. Ewine, the thanks of the meeting were 
given to Mr. Finlay, and the meeting adjourned. 

Afterwards nearly 40 gentlemen entered their names as members. 


The following are the Resolutions which were passed on this oc- 
casion ; and which we strongly recommend as a model for the in- 
habitants of other towns : 

‘ That an Association be formed for the protection aud furtherance of 
the general interests of the trade with the East Indies, under the designa- 
tion of the ‘‘ Glasgow East India Association.” 


‘ That all merchants, manufacturers, and others, residing in Glasgow 
and the neighbourhood, interested in the success of the trade with India, 
be invited to become members of this Association. 

‘ That a general fund be established, for the purposes of the Associa- 
tion, by a subscription of five guineas from each member, to be paid at 
the time of signing the rules, and an annual subscription of half a guinea 
thereafter. 

‘ That whenever twenty persons shall have signed the agreement to 
become members of the Association, a meeting shall be called of all the 
subscribers, which meeting shall then name a committee, to prepare rules 
and regulations for the future government of the Association, and the 
proper management of its affairs. 

‘ That it was the firm purpose and determination of this meeting to 
claim, by every proper and constitutional means, the entire abolition of 
the East India Company’s commercial monopoly, in every branch of the 
trade to India and China; and it is the earnest wish of this assembly to 
farther this object by uniting with other mercantile bodies associated for 
the same purpose ; therefore, 

_‘ That to strengthen the hands, and support the views of their mercan- 
tile associates in other cities and towns in pursuit of the same objects, this 
meeting depute and appelns Alexander Garden, Esq., present Lord Pro- 
vost of this city, and Robert Dalgliesh, Esq., to represent their interests 
at the meeting to be held in London, and to act in the manner which 
may appear to them to be proper, in furtherance of the important ob- 
jects in view.’ 


The Deputies from all the principal towns in the country are ex- 
pected to arrive in town before this Number is issued from the 
press : and Mr. Whitmore’s motion, for a Parliamentary Committee, 
is postponed to May the 8th, to allow of the Deputies waiting on 
Ministers previous to the discussion coming on. Of all these mat- 
ters we shall give a full and faithful account. 
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PRESENTATION OF A Piece oF Puate To Mr. Farrpairn, 


Editor of the ‘ South African Commercial Advertiser. 


WE are gratified to learn from a recent Number of the ‘ Cape of 
Good Hope Government Gazette,’ that the inhabitants of that 
colony have, in a manner highly honourable to themselves, testified 
their respect for Mr. Fairbairn, and their gratitude for his invaluable 
services in maintaining the liberties of the Press, and advocating 
the claims and interests of the community. The following resolu- 
tion, signed by upwards of two hundred of the principal Cape 
merchants and proprietors, speaks for itself; and shows how well. 
the inhabitants of that long misgoverned settlement appreciate the 
benefits which an independent press, honestly and ably conducted, 
has achieved, and we trust, secured for them. Two-thirds nearly 
of the subscribers are Cape Dutch, and comprise the names of 
most of the old families of respectability in Cape Town and its 
vicinity. Subscriptions were going forward with equal zeal in the 
interior districts : and it is most gratifying to observe, and affords 
a happy omen for futurity, that the increasing interest in the ge- 
neral welfare of the community has already obliterated the petty 
jealousies and distinctions which only a few years ago divided the 
British and Dutch population into separate, suspicious, and hostile 
factions. This amalgamation, which twenty years of British domi- 
nion (exercised, it is true, in a spirit not remarkable for wisdom 
or meekness !) had done almost nothing to effect, has been accom- 
plished by an INDEPENDENT? Press in little more than three years ; 
and, under a beneficent Providence, principally and pre-eminently 
by the pen of Mr. Farrsairn. 

‘ The undersigned inhabitants of Cape Town, and of other parts 
of the colony of the Cape of Good Hope, desirous to evince to Mr. 
John Fairbairn, editor of the ‘ South African Commercial Advertiser’ 
newspaper, that they duly appreciate the able, consistent, and inde- 
pendent manner in which, without regard to personal sacrifices and 
losses, and notwithstanding the most powerful opposition, he has 
constantly advocated and protected the best interests of the colony, 
from the period of his first connection with the Paper to the present 
moment, and especially to mark their sense of the firmness and 
ability so conspicuously displayed by Mr. Fairbairn subsequent to 
the last suppression of the ‘ Advertiser,’ and during his late visit to 
England, in endeavouring to procure from his Majesty's Govern- 
ment the blessings of a Free Press for the inhabitants of this 
colony, have resolved to raise a sum of money for the purpose of 
purchasing a piece of plate, to be presented to Mr, Fairbairn in the 
name of the subscribers, as a mark of their esteem and regard, and 
as a small token of gratitude for his exertions on behalf of them- 
selves and their fellow-colonists.’ 


aye 
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East Inp1a Drrecrors. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


S1r,—Yours being the only Asiatic Journal through the medium 
of which we are permitted to express our opinions on existing 
abuses in Leadenhall-street, may I beg the favour of you to notice, 
or insert, the accompanying letter. 

I have no doubt you will agree with me, that it is sufficiently dis- 
tressing to have noodles or imbeciles occasionally associated in the 
management of our affairs, without the additional grievance of 
having the second childhood and dotage of each Director, in rota- 
tion, imposed on us, in the shape of a legacy tax, for their past 
services,—an evil, you will observe, from which nothing but a high 
sense of honour and delicacy among the Directors can exempt the 
Proprietors, as those gentlemen in the direction must always retain 
(while acting with unanimity) a preponderating influence to re- 
elect themselves. I am Sir, yours, &c, 

A Proprietor. 

Hanover-square, March 28, 1829. 





VACANCIES IN THE East Inp1a DireEcTIon. 
To the Proprietors of India Stock. 


Lapiges AND GENTLEMEN,—I am one of those proprietors who have 
been recently denounced as Whigs and Radicals, from having voted for 
a particular candidate at the late election. 

Grateful for the{distinction conferred on me of being classed among so 
useful a public body, I hasten to acknowledge it, by bringing to your no- 
tice one of those abuses which you will probably consider of sufficient 
importance to call for a radical reform. 


I allude to the circumstance of gentlemen being retained, or remaining 
in the direction for years after their health and intellects have become so 
much impaired as to render them utterly incapable of attending to their 
public duties, which duties (if we are to believe the epistles of those pa- 
triotic gentlemen while canvassing for their seats) are said to be most 
arduous and complicated. 


Whether this abuse has crept in through the indifference manifested by 
the Proprietors at large, or is owing to the overwhelming influence ex- 
erted by the Directors themselves, in a public spirited over-anxiety to 
retain their patronage, I know not; but it has at last reached that pitch 
of indecency (if I may so express it) as to draw forth from the Proprietors 
‘murmurs of disapprobation both loud and deep. 


What may be the opinion of the Directors on this subject I know not, 
-but mine is this :—‘ that no person, whatever may have been his talents 
or services, has a right to expect that he will be retained in an important 
ublic situation after his bodily or mental infirmities have disqualified 
im from discharging its duties.’ The indelicacy, if there is any, must 
rest with the person who persists in clinging to office under such cireum- 
stances, and not with the Whigs or Radicals, who are under the disagree- 
able necessity of turning him out. 
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I acknowledge that it is a most ungracious task to hint to such persons 
(as Gil Blas did to the Archbishop) that it is time to retire from public 
life ; but there are cases of so. decided a nature as to set all delicacy out 
of the question, and render it an imperative duty, not only on the Court 
of Directors, but also the immediate friends of the parties, to interfere. 

I have said quite enough to be understood, and shall conclude by.re- 
commending the subject to the serious consideration of all the parties 
concerned. I have the honour to remain, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Your obedient humble servant, 
A Proprietor, 
And no Candidate for the Direction. 

Hanover-square, March 25, 1829. 





East Inpia STRATAGEMS. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir, London, April 24, 1829. 

ALTHOUGH it cannot have escaped your observation, yet it may 
not be deemed amiss, on my part, to point out that, in the year 
1810,—two or three years before the last renewal of the East India 
Company's charter,—there were rumours of insubordination and 
insurrection among the military in India, just as there exist at this 
moment. ‘The country was, at that time, frightened by reports of 
the most gloomy character. Such was the extent to which the 
farce was carried, that it was affirmed the army on the coast had com- 
mitted actual violence, and that it would be-necessary to oppose arms 
to arms. The details will be found in the newspapers published in 
London, from January to April, or May, 1810; and particularly in 
a letter from Lord Minto, and the Council of the Bengal Presidency, 
to Sir George Barlow, Governor in Council, Fort St. George; and 
if you have not the document at hand, I can supply you with a copy, 
at least of the greatest part of it. But the short and long of the 
business was this: the disturbance, the mutiny, the insurrection, or 
whatever they were pleased to call it, —real or pretended—originated 
in an attempt, said to be made on the part of Sir George Barlow, to 
reduce the pay and allowance of the army by one-third, and in the 
determined and combined resistance of the officers. All this was, 
however, luckily got the better of: the merits of the East India 
Company, and the absolute necessity of supporting them, being the 
most prominent features in the drama. Some sacrifices, at the same 
time, had been made, or rather, certain officers were made, what are 
vulgarly termed ‘ Cats’-paws’ of, on the momentous occasion, three 
being doomed to trial by court martial, and eighteen having the 
option of being tried or dismissed the service! Query,—Is the 
same kind of ruse now going on? ‘The article in ‘ The Morning 
Chronicle,’ for the last two days, and the leading articles of a news- 
paper, dated in January, 1810, now before me, are so much alike, 
that the conclusion is irresistible. One day the whole story was 
quite true, the next day it was all false ; but, throughout the whole, 
the Company must be supported ! 

J. M. 
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ExTRACTS OF LATE LETTERS FROM YARIOUS Parts 
or Inp1a. 


The two following letters from Calcutta have appeared in ‘ The 
Morning Herald’ of April 23d and 24th; but, strange to. say, al- 
though they contain such direct appeals to the interference of the 
press of England, the Editor has not yet ventured a line on the 
subject, at least up to the period of our writing this. 

* Calcutta, Oct. 3, 1828. 

«The most remarkable circumstances occurring here, at least with 
a reference to the future melioration of society, are the evidences of 
the growing liberality and instruction of the Brahminical classes, 
and the interest they begin to take in public events. Such is the 
combination here among public men—such the despotic power pos- 
sessed and exercised by the Government, that there is little chance 
of improvement, unless the Natives give some symptoms of being 
really concerned in what is passing. The white rulers of the country 
look with the greatest abhorrence on those ‘ blacks’ who venture 
to question in any way their supreme wisdom. And it is a fact, no 
less remarkable than true, that most of the members of the Govern- 
ment party here, look with far greater abhorrence upon an inquiring 
Native than on the grossest fanaticism and superstition, as long as 
they are subservient and submissive. Submission is the great thing 
—and it is the dread of inquiry which makes them look with an un- 
friendly eye on the attempts to Christianise the country. There 
would be nothing to fear for an honest Government; the most in- 
telligent Natives look with complacency—nay, with gratitude, on the 
sway of Great Britain, and anticipate unbounded blessings from the 
superior knowledge and superior moral qualities of our race. The 
fatal curse here is the distinction of caste. It seems to have 
emanated from the most diabolical of demons, and to have been 
intended to cut up by the roots all the social sympathies and gener- 
ous affections. Here is a people so divided, that all intimate 
domestic connection between the different orders is absolutely pro- 
hibited ; the spirit of association, that great and splendid power 
which has wrought the regeneration of civilised Europe and America, 
is banned and broken—and the seeds of political and religious pro- 
stration are sown in the daily and hourly business of life. ‘They 
cannot eat and drink together—they cannot intermarry, nor inter- 
commune, because of difference of tribe—so that benevolence itself 
is circumscribed and narrowed to the selfishness of party, if not 
that of person, which pervades the whole community. Nor is this 
state of things only of yesterday. It has been stamped into the 
history of ages; that which was mere acquiescence has become 
habit—horrible penalties have provided against any violation—and 
excommunication, terrible as the anathema of the Inquisition in the 
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worst of times, visits those who disregard the awful sanction which 
has been imposed upon the universal race. In a society so organised, 
how difficult is it to combine either for improvement or for resist- 
ance to oppression ! No wonder that the Hindoos have been always 
enslaved, when their own usages have prepared chains for their 
conquerors to fetter them with. The object of philanthropy should 
be to break down these barriers, for until they are weakened or 
broken down, nothing will be done by the Natives,—little can be 
done for them. Yet something more would and might be done if the 
English press would second and encourage the labours of the few 
who are striving—sometimes almost against hope—to impress upou 
the Government here the necessity of exerting itself to meliorate 
the condition of the people—to counteract the prejudices of caste as 
far as they can be counteracted with safety—to encourage schools 
and teaching, not specifically (though remotely they would so act) 
with a view to conversion. 


‘ There is, I fear, little to be hoped for from the Company’s 
government. We may dream on; and you, who know nothing of 
the strange frame-work of society here, will not be able to fancy 
the abominations which grow out of it. Turn your regards hither. 
Let the great English public take some interest in the rule which 
decides for a hundred millions of human beings. Fancy an English 
public, of whom nine out of ten—nay, 99 out of 100, are employés, 
civil and military, parts and parcels of the very system whose abuses 
are so flagrant. What are Europeans here, but men who resort to 
India to scrape up and carry away all they can, and as fast as they 
can, without heed or care, concern or interest in the prosperity of 
India? Think of them—a foreign race encamped in a conquered 
country—an infinitely small minority in numbers—will they not 
look with jealousy and alarm on the improvement of the Natives ? 
Aye, even of their own half-caste children? And how shall it be 
mended ? How, but by opening the doors to all who can bring with 
them, or obtain, the means of supporting themselves—settling, 
colonising, amalgamating, and identifying themselves and their pos- 
terity with the Natives. This ought to be repeated in the ears till 
it gets engraved in the hearts of all Englishmen, that in India, an 
English colony, no Englishman is allowed to colonise—that in 
India, an English settlement, no Englishman is allowed to settle— 
that in India, an English possession, no Englishman is allowed to 
possess an acre or an inch of land; and this because a Company of 
merchants are the legislators, who have selfish interests of their 
own—who enslave trade, who fetter communications, who destroy 
the freedom of the press—who, in a word, do all that benevolence 
would deprecate, to prevent India from becoming a fountain-head 
of greatness, glory, and prosperity to England, whatever it may be 


to them.’ 
* Calcutta, Oct. 4, 1828. 


‘ The system of Government which sways here is, as you know, 
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called Delegation ; and its machinery is, that every body shall rise 
by seniority. Extraordinary talent and fitness meet with no reward— 
extraordinary dulness or inaptitude no drawback. The sovereign 
of India is the East India Company—their agents a small privi- 
leged class, who fill their pockets as fast as they can, and hurry 
home with their spoils. ‘The immense distance between the rulers 
and the ruled gives rise to innumerable difficulties and embarrass 
ments. The real governors inhabit a more remote quarter of the 
globe, who create and send forth the instruments of their authority— 
instruments not in the smallest degree amenable to those over whom 
they exercise that authority. Out of such a system abundant vices 
grow, and that necessarily. Those must be pleased, and courted, 
and obeyed, who, knowing nothing of that which is passing in India, 
and seeking nothing but the beneficial returns of their commercial 
capital invested in the Indian Government, cannot be interested in 
those whose happiness and misery are out of the circle of their ob- 
servation, and far beyond that of their sympathies. Every thing 
done here is necessarily reported home—the most minute trifles 
have to be referred to the East India Directors. Hence intermi- 
nable records and minutes, and triplicate copyings, and indifference 
to opinion in India, where are all the means of judgment, and sub- 
serviency to the Hon. Company, who can only possess the means of 
judgment from the facts as reported by those who are interested in 
a particular view of them. If there be criminality, the criminals 
are they who are to furnish the evidence. Of course little will come 
which would lead to their condemnation. The only way to estimate 
the bearings of such a scheme is to suppose that England received 
its laws from Calcutta, and that some ten thousand Asiatic blacks 
were the instruments. 


‘ There are thousands, and tens of thousands, of trifling cases, 
which are brought before the Governor in Council—solemnly ar- 
gued, and decided, and settled—and then come to England all the 
details, all the discussions, all the documents; so the Council is 
constantly engaged in the minutest affairs; and so is the Court of 
Directors at home; while the weightier matters, justice and judg- 
ment, are frequently lost sight of in the overwhelming frivolities 
which are always pressing upon attention, Every body will have 
the decision of the Governor in Council; but the Company's con- 
fidence is so small in the said Governor, that they require every de- 
tail to be communicated to themselves, while the Governor makes 
the same demand on all the subordinate authorities. All hang upon 
one another—parts of the same system, each rising, all rising, and 
keeping in its entirety that ladder of promotion which, happen what 
may, serves as a means of mounting, and encourages every one who 
is on the step below to look to the step above as one to which he 
will ascend, so long as the system continues, not as a matter of merit, 
but as.a matter of course. 
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‘ And you ask what is the remedy for all this? What shall mo- 
dify or mend this system of general jobbing? Just that which re- 
forms abuses elsewhere—namely, public opinion. Admit inde- 
pendent Europeans—encourage them to settle—encourage them to 
speak freely—allow no power to banish them by arbitrary inter- 
ference if they shall utter words unpleasing to the ears of men in 
power. Should they commit offences against the public good— 
should they libel or slander—let them be visited, not by despotic, 
but by judicial authority. Gross injustice would soon be checked— 
Secretaries, Boards, and Councils, would not venture upon enor- 
mities—the supreme authority might safely divest itself of the 
greatest portion of its cares—and inferior functionaries would be 
operated on by all the motives of reward and punishment. There 
would be time then, and space, to legislate and improve—and, above 
all things, to coptry—while our statute-book is yet manageably 
small, and our lawyers have not become mighty enough to form a 
strong and separate sinister interest, opposed to all amendment. 
Instead of stagnation, there would be activity; instead of indif- 
ference, zeal ; instead of distrust, co-operation. The departments 
of Government would be each engaged in its proper functions ; and 
the central power might be employed in those magnificent plans of 
good, for which this immense empire offers so. splendid a field. 
Now we are visited by a three-fold Government, without unity— 
a Government local, directorial, and royal.’ 





To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 
Sir, Madras, October 1, 1828. 


‘ Since the period of my last writing you, viz., 2@d of August, we 
have had many arrivals from England; amongst them the Hon. 
Company's four Bengal and coast ships, several chartered ships, and 
numerous free traders. By the former arrived his Majesty's 26th 
regiment of foot,—a very fine body of men, under the command 
of Colonel Oglander, sent out to relieve his Majesty's 30th regi- 
ment. The 26th, on landing, took up the duty in Fort St. George, 
relieving his Majesty's S9th regiment, which corps has marched 
for Trichinoply to relieve the 30th regiment, which will then pro- 
ceed forthwith to the Presidency, to embark for England. 

‘ By the chartered ships arrived a great many recruits for the 
Honourable Company’s Artillery and European regiments: it is 
very remarkable, that the greater part of the recruits that come to 
India for the Honourable Company's Army, are invariably gentlemen 
from Ireland; and they are frequently connected with some of the 
noble families of the Emerald Isle; many of them are also profes-. 
sional men; nor are the daughters of Erin apparently loath to quit 
its shores, as a very numerous portion of them seem to accompany 
the gallant youths. 

‘The Committee of Health continue zea‘ous in their exertions for 
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promoting every measure likely to forward the object for which 
they were constituted: they have recently had placed under their 
direction several European non-commissioned officers, and a strong 
body of coolies, (labourers,) who have been employed in cutting 
down a great deal of wild bamboo, prickly pears, and other plants 
and trees, that were in situations tending to obstruct the free circu- 
lation of air, the benefit resulting from which is generally felt and 
acknowledged. Indeed, Madras was never more healthy than it is 
at present. In the beginning of this month a few cases of cholera 
occurred amongst Natives, but not of a serious nature, and arising 
more from exposure to damp, inattention to diet, and imprudence 
or neglect, than from any atmospheric or local cause. 

‘ An unfortunate occurrence took place at Arcot about two months 
ago: two young officers, in discussing some delicate matters, quar- 
relled at the cavalry mess-table there, when one of them struck the’ 
other a blow; both were placed in arrest, and have since been tried 
by a general court-martial; and the unfortunate youth who struck 
the blow has been cashiered. Inclosed you have the court-martial, and 
the remarks issued on it by his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. 


‘A .corps dramatique of amateurs has lately been organised 
amongst us, with a veteran officer as their Jeader; and measures 
are in forwardness for getting up entertainments which promise to 
amuse us during the ensuing cold season : the late balls have also 
been better attended, and private parties are very frequent. 

‘The public here have been amused of late with accounts of a 
Native who is said to possess the wonderful faculty of sitting in the 
air. He is a Malabar Brahmin, middle aged, and rather slightly 
made: he has exhibited before our Right Honourable Governor, and 
-at various other gentlemen’s houses; but he appears to dislike 
many spectators witnessing his display of seemingly supernatural 
powers. Much speculation has been excited to account for this 
strange phenomenon. Some look upon it as a trick similar to 
others with which Europeans are often amused at seeing Natives 
perform ; others really believe the individual to be possessed of the 
secret of 

** Vaulting to his seat in air,—thin air.” 
But there is very little difficulty in discerning that it is a mere 
trick. He is habited in a richer silken dress than is usually worn 
by persons of his appearance: his apparatus consists of a piece of 
plank, to which four pegs are fastened, forming it into a kind of 
stool, upon which, in a brass socket, and through a hole in the stool, 
he places upright a hollow bamboo of considerable length, over 
which he puts a kind of crutch, and covers it with a piece of leather ; 
some of his attendants then surround him completely with a thick 
blanket, allowing him, however, sufficient room to move about, but 
obstructing all observation from the spectators ; after remaining in 
this, his sanctum sanctorum, for about fifteen or eighteen minutes, 
he gives a signal, and the blanket is dropped, when lo! our hero is 
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beheld sitting cross-legged in the air, about four feet from the 
earth, and touching nothing but the top of the bamboo, on which 
his one wrist rests ; with the other hand he makes his salaams to 
the wondering spectators, and is employed counting his beads; he 
generally remains in this position from twelve to fifteen minutes ; 
when the blanket is again suspended round him, and about ten 
minutes is taken to remove the mysterious cause of his buoyancy, 
during which time a gurgling noise is heard, and he is then again 
beheld amongst his fellow-beings ; in addition to this, he is said to 
possess the power of remaining under water for hours together, 
and even to suffer himself’ to be buried under ground for several 
days. 

* Major-General the Earl of Carnwath, appointed to the Staff of 
the Madras Army, has recently arrived here from Calcutta, and 
assumed the command of the Southern Division of the army. 


* Lieutenant-Colonel Otto, Quarter-Master General of the Madras 


army, is about returning to Europe, and the Deputy Quarter-Master — 


General, a Major Hanson, succeeds him. 

‘An old civil servant of the Honourable Company, who held the 
lucrative situations of Principal Collector and Magistrate of Madras, 
died a few weeks since under rather equivocal circumstances as 
report goes; and it is now said that, since his decease, a sad deficiency 
has been discovered of the Company's funds, of which he had con- 
trol, and, as usual on such occasions, the Native servants in the 
department appear to be deeply implicated.’ 

* Madras, Dec. 31, 1828. 

‘Another dull month has passed over our heads, bringing us to 
the close of 1828. We have expected ships from England all the 
month, but are till now without them, consequently we are indebted 
to the sister Presidencies for European intelligence; several ships 
that sailed from England in June last for this port have not yet 
made their appearance here; among them is the free trader Rock- 
inghum, Captain Hornblow. ‘The weather throughout the month 
has been moderate, but blowing, in general, pretty fresh from the 
north-west ; we have not, however, had the usual quantity of rain, 
which will be felt soon should we not have a further supply. In 
the interior, it is said, the quantity of rain that has fallen is equal 
to former years, and quite sufficient for the purposes of cultivation, 
the tanks, &c., being full. 

‘A few cases of cholera have again occurrred, and it has proved 
very fatal amongst the officers and men of H. M. 30th regt., 
stationed at Wallajahbad. 

‘It has long been known, that many of the suggestions for re- 
trenchments, which were issued from Leadenhall Street in 1823-24, 
have never yet been attended to in India: but those orders having 
been so often repeated, the supreme Government, it is said, have at 
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last resolved to make at least a show of obedience, and many im- 
portant changes are talked of as being to take place. Two Fi- 
nance Committees, one civil, the other military, are forthwith .to 
assemble at Calcutta; the members are to be a civil and a military 
officer from each of the three presidencies: from Madras are de- 
puted Colonel Conway, C. B., Adj. Gen. of the army, and Mr, 
Russell, of the civil service. Amongst other economical steps 
spoken of is the abolition of the Penang Government, and render- 
ing that island a dependency of one of the Indian Governments. 
It is said to be in agitation to equalise and assimilafe, as nearly as 
possible, the allowances of all civil and military officers : it is not 
expected this will make much difference here ; but in Bengal the 
deductions will be very considerable, particularly from the army. 


‘ A great movement is now taking place amongst the army of this 
establishment, regiments exchanging stations, &c. ‘Two regiments 
of Native infantry, viz. the 19th and 33d, are under orders to em- 
bark for our new settlements in Ava, to relieve those now there, a 
promise having been made to the Sepoys, when embarking in 1826, 
that they should be relieved in three years, But there is a report of 
the intention of the Governor-General to abandon these possessions, 
as they are found to be so extremely expensive and unproductive. 


‘A good deal of gaiety is going on amongst the fashionable world 
here at present. Our Right Honourable Governor ushers in, the 
new year with a grand entertainment at the Banqueting Room to- 
morrow evening, the Ist of January. Our gallant Commander-in- 
Chief has issued upwards of three hundred cards of invitation for a 
party on the occasion of christening his infant child. An old bache- 
lor gave a splendid party, two nights ago, to a young lady. We 
are to have a fancy dress and masked ball on the Twelfth Night, 
Our theatricals continue to amuse and prosper; and our races 
are soon to take place. 

«“W. B, Anderson, Esq., a civil servant of the Honourable Com- 
pany on this establishment, has been appointed Sheriff of Madras 
for the ensuing year, to the surprise of many, and the disappoint- 
ment of some, as there were several other candidates for it.’ 





The following correspondence has taken place between Lord 
William Bentinck, the Governor-General of India, and the inhabi- 
tants of Madras. The testimony paid by the latter seems to have 
been fully merited; but the eulogies bestowed on the present 
Governors of Madras and Bombay appear to us to resemble more 
the unmeaning compliments so lavishly interchanged at public din- 
ners, than the deliberation of a written correspondence would justify : 


‘ To the Right Honourable Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, 
* Governor-General of India. 


‘My Lorp,—Your Lordship’s determination to receive no public 
marks of respect during your shortresidence amongst us, restrained, how- 
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ever reluctantly, the personal expression of our sincere congratulations 
upon your safe arrival at the seat of your former government in your 
way to assume the chief authority of British India. 

‘The benevolence, moderation, and justice which characterised your 
Lordship’s counsels as Governor of this Presidency are deeply impressed 
upon the minds of all classes of the population of these territories, and 
are the best pledges that the exercise of these great qualities will be com- 
mensurate with the extent of the vast empire now committed to your 
superintending care. 

* Animated with these sentiments, we approach your Lordship with the 
expression of our confident hopes, that Providence will sustain you 
through the labours to which you are called, and crown a long life spent 
in the successful service of your country, with public gratitude and ho- 
nourable repose. 

‘ Signed by all the principal inhabitants at Madras, in whose behalf 
the address was transmitted to Lord W. Bentinck, by the Honourable 
J. H. D, Ogilvie, and Major-General Sir John Doveton. 

* Madras, August, 1829.’ 


aye be The following is his Lordship’s Answer. 


* GENTLEMEN,—When I now publicly declare, what, since I left the 
government of Fort St. George, I have never ceased upon every occasion 
to assert, that in my sincere belief, no Sovereign in the world could boast 
of possessing a greater proportion of distinguished civil and military 
officers than those then belonging to that Presidency, what need I say 
more to describe the deep and lasting gratification which I must derive 
from-your address, subscribed as it has also been by others, the most 
respectable residents at Madras, whose favourable opinion I highly 
value. 

‘I am thoroughly convinced that your establishment has always con- 
tinued to maintain its ancient character. Under my immediate and ex- 
cellent predecessor, Lord Clive, the true principles of Indian Govern- 
ment had been worked up to the highest pitch of elevation. Through 
every part of the administration there prevailed an exalted sense of ho- 
nour, a proud integrity, an extraordinary display of zeal and activity in 
the discharge of every public duty. Mine was only the humble task of 
keeping up what had been so happily established. Of the acts of my 
successors I can have but little knowledge; but your late lamented Go- 
vernor and my esteemed friend, was, at the time 1 have been speaking of, 
associated with other great names, Webb, Close, and a long list of living 
characters whom it might be invidious to mention, and engaged in the 
same distinguished career. In his hands the system can have lost no- 
thing of its vigour and purity. I feel assured it will not be less zealousl 
maintained by your present Governor, brought up in the same school, 
esteemed by the virtuous men of that day, and subsequently the confiden- 
tial secretary of one of our most upright Prime Ministers. 

* Permit me to add, that it is no slight confirmation of my old and 
never-ceasing impressions, that two successive Governors of Fort St. 
George have been chosen from its own establishment; and that a third 
from the service, inferior to none of those who have most adorned the 
annals of British India, now presides over the Government of Bombay. 

* With a sincere hope that great public services in India, as elsewhere, 
may ever continue to secure their due reward in public honours and in 
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the national gratitude, and with every hope that your honourable repu- 

tation may be handed down unsullied to the latest hour of British rules _ 

in the East, I have the honour to be your attached friend and servant, 
(Signed) ‘W. C. Bentinck. 


* Calcutta, September, 1828.’ 
‘Bombay, December 29, 1828. 

‘I have very little news of public interest to offer you from hence. 
The great contest between the Government and the Judges has 
occupied all thoughts for some time past ; and certainly the cause 
of the latter has gained ground by time and reflection. The same 
surveillance is exercised over the press as usual ; and the Editor of 
‘The Bombay Gazette’ has received a sharp reproof for Govern- 
ment for some unguarded paragraph in his paper. Sir Charles 
Malcolm is proceeding very actively with various alterations in the 
marine department; and Sir John Malcolm, our Governor, is be- 
ginning to entertain serious thoughts of returning to England. 
His state of health induces him to think, that if he remains much 
longer he may be called upon to leave his post very suddenly ; and 
as he wishes to be replaced by some worthy successor, it is said 
that he has written home to express his wish, that he may be suc- 
ceeded by Sir Charles Metcalfe, as the only person in India known 
to him who is equal to the task! ‘his is the Bengal Civil Servant 
who took so distinguished a part in the cruel proceedings against 
the house of Palmer andCo., of Hydrabad; and from this it may, be 
safely inferred, that Sir John’s taste is rather in favour of the arbi-« 
trary mode of settling all Government disputes.’ 








CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AND 
CHANGES IN INDIA, 


[B. signifies Bombay—M. Madras—and C. Calcutta. ] 


AszoTT, G. Lieut., 15th N. I., app. to Pioneers.—C. Aug. 23, 
i Armstrong, R., Lieut.-Col., to resume com. of Bangalore.—M. Sept. 28. 
i Abdy, J. N., Capt., Artill., returned to duty.—M. Oct. 3. 
i Anderson, G. W., Esq., to be Puisne Judge of Sudder and Dewanee and Sud- 
i der Foujdary Adwlut.—B. Oct. 6. 
Andrews, W.C., Mr., to be First Assist. to the Collec. and Magis. of Kaira, &c., | 
| —B. Oct. 6. 
Arden, G., Capt., 8th N.I., to be Major, v. Tweedy, prom.—B. Sept. 18. 
Benson, R., Capt., 11th N. I., to be an Aid-de-camp to Gov.-Gen.—C. Sept. 26. 
Bishop, G. W., Ens., 7th N. I., to be Lieut., v. Marshall, prom., y. Pallock, 
1 dec.—C. Sept. 26. 
| Bousfield, H., Assist.-Surg., app. to Med. duties of Civil Station of Mynpoorie, 
yv. Clarkson, prom.—C,. Oct. 3. 

Baker, W.E., Ist Lieut., Eng., app. to do duty with Sappers and Miners at 
| Alleyghur.—C. Sept. 8. 4 
i| Baker, G. P., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 25th N. I. to 2d Eur. reg.—C. Sept. 8. 
} Brown, C., Lieut.-Col., Com. of Artill., to be a Brigadier for annually inspecting 
the Horse Artill.—C. Oct. 3. 

Brooks, W., Lieut.-Col., Infantry, to be Lieut.-Col. Com., v. Weguelin, dec., vy. 
i Nation, dec.—C. Oct. 11. 
4 
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Barrett, W., Vet.-Surg., rem. from 6th to 3d Lt. Cav.—C. Sept. 16. 

Bremner, C. S., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C. Oct. 11. 

Baddeley, W. C., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 41st to 53d N. IL_—C. Sept. 24. 

Bishop, S. P., Lieut.-Col., to take com. of 53d N. I—C. Sept. 24. 

Burt, J. R., Cornet, rem. from 8th to Ist Lt. Cav.—C. Sept. 24. 

Bracken, John, Lieut., 29th N. IJ., returned to duty.—C. Sept. 24. 

Bruere, J. G. S., Esq., to be Regis. to Zillah Court of Chittoor.—M. Oct. 3. 

Bruce, H.F., Esq., to be Head Assist. to Principal Collect. of Nellore.—M. Oct. 3. 

Bruce, G., Sen.-Assist.-Surg., retired.—M. Sept. 16. 

Butterworth, W. I., Capt., 30th N. I., to be Assist.-Quarter-Mas.-Gen. of Army, 
v. Strahan, prom.—M. Sept. 26. 

- Burry, W.S., Capt., 2d Lt. Cav., returned to duty.—M. Oct. 3. 

Bury, W. S., Capt., 2d Lt. Cay., on furl—M. Sept. 30. 

Bainbridge, J. H., Mr., to be Assist. to Collec. and Magis, at Ahmednuggur. 
—B. Sept. 24, 

Bell, Alex., Mr., to be Junior Acting Deputy Warehouse Keeper.—B. Oct. 20. 

Brown, W., Lieut., 69th N. I., to be Capt. of aComp., v. Hickman.—C. Oct. 11. 

Burrowes, R.E., H. M’s. 20th regt., to be Private Sec. to the Hon. Goy., v. Sir 
A. Campbell.—B. Oct. 10. 

ered, R., Major, to proceed to England overland, with despatches. 
—B. Oct. 11. 

Burnes, Lieut., Dep.-Assist. Quar.-Mast.-Gen. with the Cutch Subsid. Force, to 
be attached to the head-quar. of the depart. of Presidency.—B. Oct. 13. 

Baillie, E. H., Esq., to be Puisne Judge of the Sudder Dewanee and Sudder 
Foujdary Adawlut.—B. Oct. 6. 

Bell, Alex., Esq., to be Officiating Judge and Criminal Judge of the Northern 
Concan.—B. Oct. 6. 

Blair, G. M., Mr., to be First’ Assist. to the Collec. and Magis. of Poonah, vy. 
Shoolapoor, &c.—B. Oct. 9. 

Barclay, J., Capt., 24th N.I., to be Maj., v. Napier, invalid.—B. Oct. 27. 

Boyd; W.S., Mr., to be Acting Collec. and Magis. of Poonah.—B. Oct. 25. 

Browne, W.J., Lieut., 8th N.I., to be Capt., v. Arden, prom. to act as Brig.- 
Maj. in the northern districts of Guzerat.—B. Sept. 18. 


Campbell, C., Super. Surg., app. to Cawnpore.—C. Aug. 23. 

Cotton, H., Ens., 67th N. I., to be Lieut., v. Lawrence, prom.—C. Sept. 26. 

Cochrane, M., Riding Master, rem. from 2d to Ist brig. Horse Artill. at Cawn- 
pore.—C. Sept. 4. 

Collinson, W. C. P., Ens., app. to do duty with 24th N. I. at Cawnpore. 
—C. Sept. 8. 

Clarke, rig to do duty with 57th N. I—C. Sept. 8. 

Carter, H., Ens., todo duty with 50th N. I.—C. Sept. 8. 

Cunliffe, R. H., Lieut.-Col. Com., posted to 4th N. IL—C. Sept. 8. 

Cruickshank, G., Cadet, prom, to Ens.—C. Oct. 11. 

Currie, Claud, Surg., to be Cantonment-Surg. "at Belgaum, v. Moore, prom. 
—M. Sept. 16. 

Christmas, D., Mr., admitted Veter.-Surg., posted to Ist brig. Horse Artill., 
—M. Sept. 19. 

Clapham, W., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 43d N. I. to 1st Eur. reg.—M. Sept. 15. 

Cullen, Wm., Lieut.-Col., Artill., posted to 2d batt.—M. Sept. 28. 

Carnwath, the Earl of, Maj.-Gen., his Majesty’s Ser., appointed to com. of the 
Southern Division of the Army.—M. Sept. 28. 

Carden, W., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—M. Sept. 23. 

Campbell, John, Capt., his Majesty’s 39th reg,, to be Aid-de-Camp to Major- 
Gen. Sir A. Campbell.—M. Sept. 23. 

Clayhill, G. D., Lieut., 40th N. 1., returned to duty.—M. Oct. 3. 

Chamier, Edward, Mr., to be Supernumerary Assist. to Collec, and Magis. in 
Southern Concan.—B. Sept, 24. 

Clarke, J., Capt., 22d N.I., comm. Guzerat, Prov Batt., placed at disposal of 
Com,-in-Chief, for regimental duty.—B. Oct. 13. 
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Cumming, J.P., Lieut., 2d European regt., to be Captain, v. Stewart, deceased. 
—B. Oct. 13. 

Campbell, Neil, Capt., Deputy Assistant Quar.-Mast,-Gen. with the Malwa force 
to act as Assistant Quarter-Mast.-Gen. with the Guiscowar Subsidiary Force. 
—B. Oct. 13. 

Campbell, J., Lieutenant, Acting Deputy Assistant Quarter-Master-General 
with the Poonah division, to do duty with the Malwa force, v. Neil Campbell. 
—B. Oct. 13. 

Cogan, R., Lieut., to be Assistant Superintendant Marine Depart., v. Harris. 
—B. Oct. 11. 

Chambers, R. G., Mr., to be Second Assist. to the Collec. and Magis. of Surat, 
and Acting First Assist. to ditto.—B. Oct. 6. 

Clarke, C., Lieut., 21st N.I., in charge of the Coal Mines in Cutch, placed at 
the disposal of the Com.-in-Chief, for regimental duty.—B. Nov. 6. 

Crawley, C., Capt., Brig. Maj. in Cutch, to take charge of the Dep. Assist. Quar.- 
Mast.-Gen’s Office, v. Burns.—B. Nov. 11. 

Cunningham, H., Ens., to take rank and to be posted 24th N. L, ‘v. Vaillant, 
prom.—B. Oct 27. 

Christie, J., Ens., 3lst Mad. N.I., on furl. to Eur. for health.—B. Sept. 18. 


Delamain, John, Lieut.-Col., 58th N. I., to be Com. of Fortress at Agra. 
—C. Sept. 19. 

Dickey, E. J., Lieut., 14th N. I., to be Adj., v. Macgeorge.—C. Aug. 23. 

Davidson, W. W., Ens., to do duty with 50th N. I—C. Sept. 8. 

Denty, H. F., Lieut.-Col., posted to 6th N. I—C. Sept. 8. 

Deas, A. F.C., Ens., rem. from 46th N. I. to do duty with 62d N.I.—C. Sept. 16. 

Davidson, C., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C. Oct. 11. 

Davidson, F. R., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C. Oct. 11. 

Duff, Wm., Assist.-Surg., to be Surg., v. Luxmore, dec.—C. Oct. 11. 

Dickson, J. H., Mr., adm. as an Assist.-Surg.—C. Oct. 11. 

Delafosse, H,, Capt., Artill., returned to duty.—C. Sept. 24. 

Davis, Maj., 2d Native Vet. batt., transferred to Pension List.—M. Sept. 16. 

De Montmorency, H. F., Lieut., 3d Lt. Cav., to return to his situation as Dep.- 
Assist.-Quarter-Master-Gen. of Army, v. Butterworth.—M. Sept. 16. 

Dalzell, A. A., the Hon. Capt., his Majesty’s 49th foot, to be Aid-de-camp to the 
Right Hon. Maj.-Gen. the Earl of Carnwath.—M. Sept. 23. 

Dalzell, W. D., Capt., 16th N. I., returned to duty.—M. Oct. 3. 

Drever, J., Capt., 19th N. 1., on furl. to Eur. for health.—M. Sept. 22. 

Dawson, R., Capt., Ist Lt, Cav., on furl. to Eur. for health.—B. Oct. 13. 

Dow, J., Assist. Surg., (M.D.,) to be Vaccinator to the north-east division of 
Guzerat, v. Love, dec.—B. Nov. 6. 

Dyke, W. H., Mr., to be Assist. to the Principal Collec. in the Southern Mahratta 
Country.—B, Oct. 31. 


eo" a set 55th N. I., to be Adj., v. O'Hara, rem. to 2d Local Horse. 

—C. Aug. 30. 

Eyre, E. W., Mr., adm. Assist.-Surg., and app. to do duty under Garrison Surg. 
of Fort St. George.—M. Sept. 16. 

Escombe, W., Mr., to be 3d Assist. to Collec. and Magis. in Northern Concan. 
—B. Sept. 24. 

Elliot, W., Mr., to be Acting Sub-Collector in Southern Mahratta, v. Steven- 
son.—B. Sept. 24. 

Elliott, H. R., adm. Assist. Surg. on Estab.—B. Oct. 11. 

Seg ra Mr., to be First Assistant, to the Resident at Baroda, &c. 
—B. Oct. 6. 

Elwell, E., Ens., 2d Gren. N.I., on furl. to Eur. for health.—B. Nov. 8. 


Fisher, the Rev. H. S., to be District Chaplain at Barrackpore, and Chaplain to 
Goy.-Gen.—C. Sept. 12. 

Fraser, T., Lieut., to act as Adj. to 7th Lt, Cay.—C. Aug. 23. 

Ford, J., Veter.-Surg., posted to lst Lt. Cav.—C. Aug. 23. 

Fitzgerald, C., Maj., 6th Lt. Cay., to be an Honorary Aid-de-camp.—C, Sept. 26. 
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Fisher, T., Lieut., prom. from 2d to Ist class of Deputy Assist.-Quarter-Master- 
Gen., v. Neufville.—C. Sept. 26. 

Farmer, C.; Lieut., 21st N. I., to be Adj., v. Gray, prom.—C. Sept. 8. 

Frazer, H., Ist Lieut., Eng., app. to do duty with Sappers and Miners, 
—C. Sept. 8. 

Ferries, J. H., Ens., to do duty with 7th N. I.—C. Sept. 8. 

Ford, J,, Vet.-Surg., to do duty with Ist Lt. Cav.—C. Sept. 8. 

—_— W., Lient., 6lst N.1., to be Capt. of a Company, v. Wymer, prom. 
—C. Oct. 11. 

Fendall, H., Lieut., 20th N. I, to be Capt. of a Comp., v. Hutchinson, prom. 
—C. Oct. 11. 

Findon, W., Surg., to do duty with 17th N. I.—C. Oct. 11. 

Freeman, C. H. S., Lieut., 47th N, I.—C. Sept. 24. 

Filson, R., Sen. Assist.-Surg., to be Surg.—M. Sept. 16. 

Foord, H. S., Capt., Artill., posted to 4th batt.—M. Sept. 28. 

Farquharson, J. H., Mr., to act as Sen. Assist.-Judge, and Session Judge of 
Poonah at Sholapoor.—B. Nov. 6. 

Fawcett, Henry, Lieut., Ist Lt. Cav., to be an extra Aid-de-camp to the Hon. 
Gov.—B. Oct. 15. 

Fawcett, E.G., Mr., to be Second Assistant Judge and Criminal Judge of Surat. 
—B. Oct. 30. 

Garbett, C., adm. as Assist.-Surg.—C. Sept. 26. 

Guthrie, C. S., 1st Lieut., Eng., to do duty with Sappers and Miners.—C. Sep. 8. 

Gurnell, R. M., Ens., to do duty with 7th N. I.—C, Sep. 8. 

Gilbert, W. R., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 14th to 49th N. I—C. Sept. 8. 

Garner, J., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 43d to 29th N. I.—C. Sept. 8. 

Garrett, E., Ens., to act as Interpreter aud Quarter-Master to lst extra. reg., y. 
R. Garrett.—C. Sept. 12. : 

Garrett, Edward, Ens., 69th N.I., to be Lieut., v. Brown, prom.—C. Oct. 11. 

Gale, J. L., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 42d to 37th N, I.—C, Sept. 24. 

Garrett, W. T., Lieut., Artill., on furl. to Eur. for health.—C. Sept. 19. 

Grierson, J., Surg., on furl. to Eur.—C. Oct, 11. 

Gray, A., Capt,, 28th N. I., returned to duty.—M. Oct. 3. 

Gordon, John, M.r, to be Supernumary Assist. to Collector and Magistrate in 
Southern Concan.—B. Sept. 24. ' 

Gedley, T., Capt., 11th N.I., on furl. to Eur. for health.—B,. Oct. 9. 

Graham, G., Capt., H. M.’s 2d or Queen’s Royals, to be Mil. Sec. to the Hon. 
Gov., v. Frederick.—B. Oct. 10. 

Glass, H. H., Esq., to be Registrar of the Sudder Dewanee and Sudder Fouj- 
dary Adawlut.—B. Oct 6. 

Gordon, F.R., Lient., 25th N.[., on furl. to Eur. for health.—B. Nov. 6. 

Griffith, G.J., Assist. Surg., allowed to resign.—B. Nov. 11. 

Hammond, theeRev. A., to be Chaplain to the Old Church.—C. Sept. 12. 

Harris, J., Veter.-Surg., posted to 3d Lt. Cav.—C. Aug. 23. 

Hamilton, C., Lieut., 22d N. L, to officiate as Maj. of brig. to troops in Oude, 
v. Smallpage.—C. Aug. 23. 

Hall, J. W., Capt., 14th N. I., to be Sub-Assistant-Com.-Gen., v. Ebhart. 
—C. Sept. 26. 

Haggart, C., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C. Sept. 26. 

Hennessy, J., Ens., app. to do duty with 20th N. I. at Keitah.—C. Sept. 5. 

Hayward, F. T. C., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C. Oct. 3. 

Hampton, W. P., Ens., to do duty with 40th N. I.—C. Sept. 8. 

Hadden, D., Ens., to do duty with 13th N. I.—C. Sept. 8. 

Harris, J., Vet.-Surg., to do duty with 3d Lt. Cav.—C. Sept. 8. 

Hodgson, J. A., Maj., Inf., to be Lieut.-Col., v. Brookes, prom.—C. Oct. 11. 

Harris, J., Vet.-Surg., rem. from 3d to 6th Lt. Cav.—C. Sept. 16. 

Hutton, C., Ens., 20th N. L., to be Lieut., v. Ximenes.—C. Oct. 11. 

Hickman, J. P., Capt., 69th N. I., transf. to Invalid Estab.—C. Oct. 11. 

Hamilton, J., Cornet, 9th Lt. Cav., to be Lieut., vy. Mahoun, prom.—C. Oct. 1]. 

Hutchinson, T. F., Capt., 20th N. 1., to be Maj., y. Paul, prom.—C, Oct. 11. 
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Horne, A., Lieut., 62d N, I., returned to duty,--C, Sept, 24. 

Hagger, T., Mr., adm. Veter.-Surg., posted to 4th Lt. Cav.—M, Sept. 19. 

Hanson, J., Maj., Dep. Quarter-Master-Gen. of Army, to be Quarter-Master- 
Gen., with official rank of Lieut.-Col, and a seat at the Military Board, y.. 
Otto.—M. Sept. 26. 

Hiern, M. H., Ens., posted to 41st N, I—M. Sept. 17. 

Hyslop, A. G., Capt., Artill., rem. from 4th to 3d batt.—M. Sept. 28. — 7 

Henderson, R., 1st Lieut., Eng., to be Assist. to superintend Engineers. in 
Southern Division., v. Best.—M. Oct. 3. : 

Henderson, J., Surg., his Majesty’s 89th foot, to act as Deputy Inspec. of his 
Majesty’s Hospital, v. Brown, dec.—M. Sept. 30. 

Hasker, W. C., Capt., 3d Native Vet. batt., on furl. to Eur.—M. Sept. 19, 

Hughes, E., Ens., 39th N. I., on furl.—M. Sept. 30. 

Hunt, B., Mr., to be Acting Ist Assist. to Collector at Poonah.—B. Oct. 20. 

Hogg, C.R., Ens., 2d Eur. regt., to be Lieut., v. Cumming, dec.—B. Oct. 13, 

Harris, Edward W., Lieut., to officiate as General Agent for Transports, &c- 
—B. Oct. 11. 

Henderson, James, Mr. to act as Puisne Judge of the Courts of Sudder De- 
wanee and Sndder Foujdary Adawlut, and as Commissioner for the Southern 
Mahratta Country, v. Ironside.—B. Nov. 1. 

Hawkins, C. A., Ens., 8th N.I., to be Lieut., v. Browne.—B. Sept. 18. 

Hartly, J. C., Ens., rem. from 12th regt. to Gren. regt.—B. Sept. 18. 


Ironside, Edward, Esq., to be Senior Puisne Judge of the Sudder Dewanee and 
Sudder Foujdary Adawlut.—B. Oct. 6, 


Jacob, G. O., Surg., rem. from 2d to 47th N. I.—C. Sept. 20. 

Jamieson, J. W. H., Lieut. 52d N.I., on furl. to Eur. for health.—C. Oct. 11. 

Jefferies, R., Maj., rem. from 3d to 4th Nat. Vet. Batt.—M. Sept. 15. 

Johnston, A., Surg., on furl. to the Cape, and eventually to Eur. for health. 
—M. Sept. 30. 

Jones, E. W., Capt., 3d N.I., to command Guzerat Provincial Battalion, v. 
Clarke.—B. Oct. 10. 

Jeffery, R., Senior Supern. Ensign, to take rank, v. Hogg, prom.—B. Oct. 13. 

Jones, H. E. D., Ens. rem. from 2d Gren. regt. to 12th regt.—B. Sept. 18. 


Knyvett, W. J. K., Lieut., 6th Loc. Horse, to be second in comm., v. Hodges 
resigned.—C. Aug. 30. 
Kennedy, J. D., Ens., to do duty with 43d N. I—C. Sept. 12. 
Knyvett, F., Lieut., to act as Interp. and Quar-Mas. to 64th N. I., v. Candy. 
—C. Sept. 13. 
Kewney, H., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C, Oct. 11. 
Kinloch, J. J., Ens., rem. from 7th to 27th N. I.—C. Sept. 24. 
Kennedy, J. D., Ens., rem. from 43d to Ist N. I.—C. Sept. 24. 
Knyvett, A,, Licut., 64th N, I., on furl. to the Cape for health—C. Sept. 30. 
Kenny, D. C., Lieut. Col. Comm, rem. from 47th to 34th, or C. L. I. 
—M. Sept. 17. 
Kirkland, N., Mr., to be Dep.-Collec. of Sea Customs in Guzerat.—B. Sept. 24. 
Kentish, John, Esq., to resume his situation of Judge and Criminal Judge of 
~ Surat.—B. Oct. 6. 
Kemball, V. C., Surgeon, to take charge of the European General Hospital at the 
Presidency.—B. Nov. 6. 
Lawrence, H., Lieut. and Brev. Capt., 67th N. I., to be Capt. of a Comp., y. 
M’Mahon, retired.—C. Sept. 26. 
Littler, J. H., Lieut. Col., posted to 14th N, IL—C. Sept. 8. 
Lindesay, A. K., Assist.-Surg., app. to 2d Nusseree Batt.—C. Sept. 13. 
Lotions E. H,, 1st Lieut, 7th Batt. Artill., to be Adj. v. D’Oyly, prom. 
—C. Sept. 19. 
Lane, C. R. W., Capt., 2d N. I, to officiate as Assist. to Agent for timber at 
Nauthpore, v. Knyvett.—C, Uct. 11. 
Lindesay, A. K., posted to 58th N. I—C. Oct. 11. 
Lewin, W. C. J., Lieut., Artill. on furl. to Eur. for health—C, Sept. 19. 
Lane, J. T., Lieut., Artill. on furl. for health.—C, Sept. 13. 
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Lawrie, W., Assist.-Surg., perm. to enter on Gen. Duties of Army.—M. Sept, 23. 

Lys, F. B., Sen. Ens., to be Lieut., v. Logan, dec.—M. Sept. 30. 

Lumsden, W. J., Esq., to be Third Judge of the Courts of Appeal and Circuit at 
_Surat.—B. Oct. 6. 

a ae to be First Assistant to the Political Agent in Kettywar, 
&c.—B. Oct. 6. 

oe & Ey leone 12th N. L, to be Quar.-Mast. and Interp. in Hindoostanee. 
—B. Oct. 23. 

ptr = i =" 2d.N.I., to be Quar.-Master and Interpreter in Hindoostanee. 
—B. Oct. 23. 

— J. G., Mr., to be Assistant to the Collector in the Southern Concan. 
—B. Oct. 31. 

Muir, J., Mr., to be Assist. to Magis., and to be Collect. of Nuddea.—C. Sep. 25. 

M rge, W., Lieut., 3d extra N. I., app. to Pioneers.—C, Aug. 23. 

Mackinnon, K., Assist.-Surg., app. to Med. charge of 59th N. I., v. Stewart 
C. Aug. 23. 

Marshall, E., Lieut. 71st N.I., to be Capt., vy. Anderson, prom., v. Jaremie, 
invalid.—C, Sept. 26. 

Munro, R., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C. Sept. 26. 

Mosley, W. B., Cornet, to do duty with 9th L. Cay. at Cawnpore.—C, Sept. 8, 

Mitford, W. V., Cornet, to do duty with 10th L. Cay. at Meerut.—C, Sept. 8, 

M‘Dowell, J., Surg., rem. from 59th to 2d N. I—C., Sept. 20. 

Malone, Edw., Lieut. 9th L.Cav., to be Capt. of a troop, v. Sneyd prom. 
—C. Oct. 11. 

M‘Donald, J., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C. Oct. 11. 

Mee, J. E., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C. Oct. 11. 

Munro, J., Assist.-Surg., posted to 58th N. I.—C. Oct. 11. 

Magrath, J., Assist.-Surg., posted to 60th N, I.—C. Oct. 11. 

Macleod, C. M., Assist -Surg., to do duty with 53d N. I—C. Oct. 11. 

Murray, T., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 53d to 41st N. I.—C. Sept, 24. 

M‘Queen, K., Assist.-Surg., on furl. to Eur.—C, Oct, 11. 

Marsh, W., Mr., to be Master Attend. at Mangalore.—M, Oct. 2. 

Montgomery, H. C., Esq., to be Head-Assist. to Principal Collec, and Magis. 
at Tanjore.—M. Oct. 7. 

Moore, M. S., Surg., to be Superintend. Surg., v. Owen, prom,—M. Sept. 16, 

M‘Dowall, Wm., Lieut., Assist.-Surg., retired.—M. Sept. 16. 

Macarthur, Alex., Sen, Lieut. and Brey. Capt. 41st N. I., to be Capt., v. Legget, 
dec.—M. Sept. 19. 

M‘Cally, W. B., Ens., 41st N. I.,to be Lieut., v. Macarthur, prom.—M. Sept. 19. 

Macqueen, L., Cornet, rem. from 8th to 3d L, Cay.—M. Sept. 15. 

Monin, A., Lieut.-Col. Com., posted to 47th N. I—M. Sept. 19. 

M‘Kenna, J. M., adm. Assist.-Surg., and app. to do duty under Garr. Surg. of 

__, Poonamallee.—M. Sept. 30. 

Mousby, R., Lieut., to be Surveyor of Concan Mar. Dep., v. Harris.—B. Oct. 11. 

Mills, R., Mr., to be Collector and Magis. of Broach, and Acting Collector and 
Magis. of Ahmednuggur.—B. Oct. 6. 

Mills, E, B., Mr., to be Collector and Magis. of Kaira, &c,—B. Oct. 6. 

Malet, A., Mr., to be Assist. to the Resident at Baroda, and Acting First Assist. 
to do.—B. Oct. 6. 

Maw, N. C., Lieut.-Col., Ist Grenadier regt., on furlough to the Cape for health. 
—B. Nov. 6. 

Mitchell, J. M., Ensign, lst European Inf., to be Interp. of Hindoostanee Lan- 
guage.—B. Oct. 22. 

Major, J. P., Ensign, 11th N. I., to be Interpreter of Hindoostanee Language. 
—B. Oct. 23. 

Moore, G., Lieut., 24th N. I., to be Capt., v. Barclay, prom.—B. Oct. 27. 

Morris, W. R., Mr., to be Acting First Assistant to the Collector and Magis. of 
Ahmednuggur at Naissichi—B. Oct. 25. 

Mignan, R., Lieut., 1st Europ. regt., on furl. to Europe for health.—B. Sept. 15, 


Nation, H. M., Ens., app. to do duty with 23d N. I., at Moradabad,—C. Aug. 30- 
Newton, T., Lieut.-Col,, rem. from 66th to 59th N, L—Sept. 24. 
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Neave, W. A., Esq, to be Head Assist, to Princip. Collec, of Coimbatore 


—M. Oct. 3. 
Nixon, H. J., Lieut., transf. from Pension to Inval. Estab.—M. Sept. 28. 


Otto, R. B., Lieut.-Col. Quar,-Mas.-Gen. of Army, on furl, to Eur,—M. Sept. 16. 


Purves, J., Veter. Surg., rem. from 4th L, Cavy.—C. Sept. 8. 

Parker, W. J., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C. Sept. 26. 

Pond, J. R., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C, Oct. 3. 

Pocklington, W.T., Ens., to duty with 24th N.I.—C. Sept. 8. 

Prole, G., Maj-Gen. rem. from 4th to 46th N, I.—C. Sept. 8. 

Parker, W., Lieut., 10th L. Cav. and Aid-de-camp, to comm. Cavalry detach. 
forming Commander-in-Chief’s Escort.—C. Sept. 18. 

Phillott, J., Cadet, promoted to Ensign.—C. Oct. 11. 

Paul, T. H., Maj.’of Inf. to be Lieut.-Col., v. Weston, dec.—C, Oct. 11..- 

Porter, R. T., Esq. to be Head-Assist. to Prin. Collec. of Chingleput.—M. Oct. 3. 

Prendergast, T., Esq., to be Assist. to Principal Collec. and Magis. of Tanjore. 
—M. Oct. 14. 

Pereira, M. L., Lieut.-Col.-Comm., rem. from 34th, or C. L. 1, to 16th N. I. 
—M. Sept. 17. 

Paske, T. T., Maj., Artill., posted to 1st batt—M. Sept. 28. ; 

Palmer, O., Mr., adm. Assist.-Surg., and app. to do duty under Canton, Surg. of 
St. Thomas’s Mount.—M., Sept. 30. 

Pitt, G. H., Mr., to be Second Assist. to Collector and Magis. at. Broach.. 
—B. Sept. 24. 

Pyne, John, Mr., to be Acting Collector and Magis. of Poonah.—B. Oct. 6, 

Pitt, G. H., Mr., to be Third Assistant to the Collector and Magis, in Candeish.. 
—B. Oct. 10. 

Richards, W., Lieut.-Col.-Com. at Agra, to be Brigadier on Estab., v. Croxton.. 
—C. Sept. 19. 

Richards, W. H., 14th N.I., to be Interp, and Quar.-Mas., v. Thorpe, resigned. 
—C. Aug. 23. 

Ross, Andrew, Assist.-Surg., to be Surg., v. Law, dec:—C. Sept. 26. 

Riddell, W., Lieut., 60th N.I., to be Adj., v. Cobbe, rem.—C, ‘Aug. 30. 

Reid, S., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 8th to 7th L. Cav.—C, Sept. 4. 

Ross, W.H., Ens., to do duty with 51st N. I—C. Sept. 8. 

Rainsford, F., Ens., to do duty with 57th N. IL.—C. Sept. 8. 

Rogers, F.. Vet. Surg., to do duty with 7th L. Cav.—C. Sept. 8. 

Ramsay, G., Ens., 61st N. I, to be Lieut., vy. Forbes, prom.—C. Oct, 11. 

Russell, H., Ens., 42d reg , todo duty with 20th N. 1.—C. Sept. 16. 

Renny, C., Surg., rem. from 47th to 59th N. I—C. Sept. 20. 

Roberts, H. T., Maj., Cav., to be Lieut.-Col., v. Arnold, dec.—C. Oct. 11. 

Roebuck, G. D., Lieut., 71st N. I., on furl. to Europe—C. Sept. 19. 

Ral Alem Cadet, promoted to Cornet, appointed to do duty with Ist L. Cay. 
—M. Sept. 19. 

Robertson, C.M , Capt., 11th N.I., app. to charge of details of sick of Regiments 
on foreign serv. at Wallajahabad, v. Leggatt—M. Sept. 23. — 

Taps -. a Astint-Beres perm. to enter on general duties of Army. 
—M. Sept. 25. P 

Robertson, W. S., Cadet, prom. to Enus.—M. Sept. 23. 

Rollo, R., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—M. Sept. 23. ; 

Rawstorne, T. A. H., Lieut., 6th N. I., on furl. to Eur. for health——M. Sept. 22. 

Romer, John, Esq., to be Chief Judge of the Sudder Dewanee and Sudder 
Foujdary Adawlut.—B. Oct. 6. 

Rooke, B. P., Assistant-Surgeon, to act as Dep.-Med.-Storekeeper at Bhooj, v. 
Scott.—B. Noy. 11. 

Sawers, J., Super.-Surg., app. to Agra.—C. Aug. 23. 

Skipton, G., Superin.-Surg., rem. from Agra to Len. Aug. 23. 

Spurgeon, A.C., Mr., adm. as Assist.-Surg.—C. Sept. 26. 

Swiney, J., Surg., to be a Super.-Surg., on Estab., v. Law, dec.—C. Sept. 26. 

Smith, S., Lieut.-Col., app. to 8th L. Cav.—C. Sept. 4. 

Spry, H. H., Assist.-Surg., to do duty with 32d N. I—C. Sept. 13, 
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Shaw, J.,'Cadet, prom to Ens.—C. Oct. 11. 

Sneyd, R. H., Capt., 9th L. Cav., to be Maj., v. Roberts, prom.—C. Oct, 11. 

ere ee Ens., 20th N. I., tobe Lieut., v. Fendall, prom., v. Ximenes, transf.. 
—C, 11. 

Sandeman, J., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C. Oct, 11. 

Sturt, A. A., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C. Oct. 11. 

Swinton, W., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 47th to 68th N. I—C. Sept. 24. 

Strahan, Wm., Capt. Assist.-Quar. Mas. Gen., of Army, to be Dep. Quar. Mar: 
Gen.. v. Hanson, prom.—M. Sept. 26. 

Sale, H, W., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 1st Eur. reg. to 43d. N. I—M. Sept. 15. 

Stuart, S., Capt., posted to Carnatic Eur. vet. batt—M. Sept. 15. 

Short, R., Lieut.-Col., posted to 47th N. I.—M. Sept. 19. 


Sheddon, Wm., Mr., admit. Assist.-Surg., and app. to do duty under Gar, Surg. . 


of Fort St. George.—M. Sept. 23. 

Spry, W. B., Maj., 41st N. I., returned to do duty.—M. Oct. 3. 

Scott, W., Lieut. 43d N.I., returned to duty.—M. Oct. 3. 

Searle, C., Assist.-Surg., on furl. to Eur. for health.—M. Sept. 22. 

Swanston, C. Capt., Pay.-Mas. in Trevancore, on furl. to N. S. Wales for- 
health.—M. Sept. 23. 

Seger = J., Mr., to be Supernum. Assist. to Collec. and Magis. at Poongh.. 
—B. Sept. 24. 

Seoreange> J. A. R., Mr., to be Secretary to the Hon. the Gov. during his tour. 
—B. Nov. 7. 

Stiles, HL, Lieut., 2d European Inf., to act as Quarter-Master.—B. Oct. 13. 

Sutherland, James, Esq., to be Chief Judge of the Courts of Appeal and Circuit 
at Surat.—B. Oct. 6. 

Sims, Charles, Esq., to be Registrar to the Court of Appeal and Circuit of Surat. 
—B. Oct. 9. 

Sutherland, James, Mr., to be Agent to the Governor at Surat.—B. Oct, 

Sherreff, J., Major, 2d European regt., to assume the command of the Brigade 
at Deesa, v. Litchfield —B. Nov. 11. 

Scott, P., Mr., to officiate as Deputy Persian Secretary to Governm.—B. Oct. 24. 

Shortt, J. M., Lieut., 13th N. I., to be Line Adjutant at Deesa, v. Brown, prom.. 
—B. Sept. 16. 


Turner, John, Surg., to be Surg. to Governor, Gen.—C. Sept. 19. 

Turner, O. P., Lieut., 6lst N. I., to be Interp. and Quar.-Mas. v. Jenkins, res.. 
—C. Aug. 23. 

Trower, C. F., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C. Oct. 7. 

Tollemarhe, W., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C, Oct. 11. 

Taylor, H., Assist.-Surg., posted to 64th N. 1—C. Oct. 11. 

Thomson, H., Lieut,-Col., 9th Lt. Cav., returned to duty.—C. Sept. 24. 

Trelawny, J. Capt., 51st N. L, on furl. to Eur. for health.—C. Sept. 16. 

Turnour, A. E. G., Lieut. 21st N. I. on furl. to Eur. for health—M. Sept. 19. 

Todd, W.F., Lieut. 14th N.I., on furl—M. Sept. 30. 

Mi” a A. H.,"Mr., to be Acting 3d Assist. to Collec. and Magis. at Poonah.. 
—B. t. 24. 

Thomas, ce Lieut., 16th N. I., returned to duty—B. Oct. 13. 

Tweedy, G., Senior Major of Inf., to be Col., v. Taylor, deceased.—B, Sept. 18. 

Taylor, G. C., Capt., 26th N. I., on furlough.—B. Sept. 18. 

Taylor, James, Esq., to be Second Judge of the Courts of Appeal and Circuit at 

urat.—B. Oct. 6. 

Underwood, W. E., Esq., to be Regis. to Prov. Court of Appeal and Circuit for 
Centre Division.—M. Oct. 3. 

Underwood, G. A., Capt., Acting Civ. Engineer in South Div. on furl. to Eur.. 
—M. Sept. 22. 

Vaughan, J., Lieut,-Col. Com, Fort, and Town Maj., to be a Supernum, Aid- 
de-Camp.—C. Sept. 26. 3 

Vincent, W., Lieut.-Col., posted to 25th N. I—C. Sept. 8. 

Vanzetti, G. L., Lieut., 5th N. L, on furl. to Eur.—C. Sept. 13. 

Vaillant, F. N,, Ensign, 24th N. I., to be Lieut., v, Moore, prom.—B. Oct. 27, 
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Wintle, the Rev. J. D., to be District Chaplain at: Berhampore.—C.. Sept. 12. 

Wardrop, Alex., Assist.-Surg., to be Surg., v. Webb, dec.—C. Sept. 26. 

‘Wake, C. H., Cadet, prom. to Ensign.—C. Sept. 26. 

Wilson, H. C., Lieut., to officiate as Interpreter and Quar.-Master to 25th N. I., 
v. Oldfield.—C,. Aug. 30. 

Wyllie, A. M., Ensign, to do duty with 51st N. I—C. Sept. 8. 

Watson, W. L., Lieut.-Col., removed from 2d European Regt. to 43d:N. 1. 
—C. Sept. 8. 

Wymer, G. P., Capt., 61st N. I., to be Major, v. Hodgson, prom.—C. Oct. 11. 

Warlow, William, Assist.-Surgeon, app. to Medical Duties of Civil Station of 
Fettehpoor, v. Laughton.—C. Oct. 11. 

Watson, J, A. D., Surgeon, to do duty with 35th N. L—C. Oct. 11. 

Wood, W. H., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 68th to 47th N. 1—C. Sept. 24. 

Waters, E. F., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 59th to 66th N. 1L—C. Sept. 24. 

Wild, C.F., Major, 24th N.I., appointed to charge of 26th N.L, v. Lefevre. 
—C. Sept. 24. 

Worsley, T., Major, 45th N. I., app. to charge of 42d N. I1.—C. Sept. 24. 

2Worsley, A., Cadet, prom. to Ensign.—M. Sept. 19. 

Warrand, A., Assist.-Surgeon, removed from 35th to 21st N. I.—M. Sept. 19. 

Ware, R., Lieut. and Brev. Capt., H. M.’s 39th regt., to be extra Aide-de-Camp 
to Major-Gen. Sir A. Campbell.—M. Sept. 23. 

‘Watkins, J., Capt., 5th Light Cav., returned to duty.—M. Oct. 3, 

Walter, H., Capt., 50th N. L., returned to duty.—M. Oct. 3. 

Walker, J., Surgeon, app. to Medical Charge of Convalescent. Hospita] at Maha- 
buleshwer.— B. Oct. 9. 

Willoughby, Capt., Acting Assist.-Quar.-Mast.-General, Guicowar Subsidiary 
Force, to resume his situation of Dep.-Assist.-Quar.-Mast.-General with the 
Poonah Division.—B. Oct. 13. 

Williamson, T., Mr., to be Collector and Magis. of Ahmednuggur, and Acting 
Collector and Magis. of Broach.—B. Oct. 6. 

Wenn, C. W., Lieut. and Adjutant, to act as Quarter-Master of the Marine Bat- 
talion, v. Foster.—B. Nov. 11. 

‘Wroughton, G. C., Mr., to be Senior Assistant Judge and Criminal Judge of 
Surat, to be stationed at Broach.—B. Nev. 1. 

bes 5 a Hasler, to take rank, and posted to 8th N. I., v. Hawkins, prom. 

—B. Sept. 18. 


Ximenes, H. J., Lieut., 20th N, I., transferred to Pension Estab,—C,. Oct. 3. 
Young, D. S., Senior Assist.-Surgeon, to be Surgeon.—M. Sept. 16. 


BIRTHS. 


Apcar, tlie lady of H. G., Esq., of a son, at Calcutta, Sept. 27. 
Adams, tha lady of H., Capt., Surveyor, of a daughter, at Sattara, Sept. 10. 


./Bohalt, the lady of J. W., Esq., of a daughter, at Negapatam, Sept. 13. 
— the lady of T. W., Esq., Civil Service, of a daughter, at. Mymunsing, 
ept. 20. 
Blair, the.lady of Capt., 3d Local Horse, of a daughter, at Saugor, Sept. 23. 
eae, the lady of J. D. D., Lieut., 23d N. I., of a daughter, at Almorah, 
pt: 29. 
Biddle, the lady of Capt., Artillery, of a son, at Bangalore, Sept, 23. 
Bromeld, the lady of J., Esq., Civil Service, of a son, at Bombay, Sept. 27. 
Boyd, the lady of J., Esq., Pioneer Battalion, of a son, at Nimboole, Oct. 10. 
. Cureton, the lady of Capt., H. M.’s 16th, Queen’s Lancers, of a daughter, in 
Seymour Street, Bryanston Square, April 11. 
Clendon, the lady of Lieut. H. C. M., of adaughter, at Colaba, Sept. 30. 
* Crocket, the lady of John, Capt. country service, of a son, at Girgaum, Oct. 21. 
Campbell, the lady of D., Esq., Queen’s Royals, of a.daughter, at’ Mazagon, 
Oct. 21. 
Conwell, the lady of A., Esq., (M. D.,) Surgeon, of a son, at Bombay, Nov. 1. 
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Drummond, the lady of Capt., Dep.-Assist.-Quar.-Mast.-General, of a son, at 
Mirzapore, Sept. 29. 

Douglas, the lady of CG, Lieut. Rungpore Light Infantry, of a son, at Calcutta, 
Oct. 11. 


Dawson, the lady of Capt., Pay-Master of H. M.’s 89th regt., of a daughter, at 
Madras, Sept. 25. 

De Vitre, the lady of M., Esq., of a daughter, at Eden Hill, Mazagon, Oct. 15. 

Dawker, the — of Capt., 2d regt., of a daughter, at the Presid. Canton, Bom- 
bay, Au 

Douglas, 5 Sar lady of Lieut. Dep.-Assist. Commiss.-Gen., of a daughter, at 
Massubpatam, Aug. 13. 


Francis, the lady of C. B., Esq., of a daughter, at Jessore, Aug. 29. ! 
Farquharson, the lady of J. H., Esq., Civil Service, of a daughter, at Tannah, 
Oct. 2. 


Fawcett, the lady of James, Esq., of a daughter, at Bombay, Oct. 7. 


Greenwood, the lady of the Rev. W., of a son, at Calcutta, Sept. 20. 
Goldingham, the lady of G., Esq., Civil Service, of a daughter, at Negapatam, 
. Oct. 4 

Garraway, the lady of Lient.- Col., of a son, at Bhewndy, Sept. 20. 

Grey, Lady, of a son, at Garden Reach, Bombay, Aug. 30. 


Hawtrey, the lady of Lieut.-Col.-Comm., 3d Bengal Cavalry, of a son, at Keitah, 
; 


une 8. 

Holmes, the lady of Capt., 7th N. I., of a daughter, at Berhampore, Oct. 16. 

Hands, the lady of F. W., Capt., 38th Madras regt., of a son, at, Napgore, 
Sept. 12. 

Harrison, the lady of E. B., Esq., Garrison-Surgeon, of a son, at Bombay, 
Sept. 13. 

Beyrarees the lady of the Venerable Archdeacon, of a daughter, at Bombay, 
Oct. 2. 


elias the lady of the Rey. H., of a son, at Matoongha, Oct. 21. 


Lermit, the lady of A., Adjut. Local Corps, of a son, at Mundlaisir, Aug. 2. 

Lardner, the lady of H. W., Lieut. and Adjut., 50th N. I., of a son, at Belgaum, 
Sept. 20. 

Lucas, the lady of Lieut., 1st troop Horse Brigade, of a daughter, at Malligaum, 
Sept. 20. 


Mourheton, the lady of William, Esq., Civil Service, of a daughter, at Mynpoory, 
July 21. 

Mainwaring, the lady of T., Esq., Civil Service, of a son, at Caleutta, Oct. 8. 

Macdonald, the lady of Lieut., 2d Cav., of a daughter, at Arcot, Aug. 28. 


Nicholson, the lad ady of Malcolm, Capt., at Jubbulpore, Aug. 18. 
Nelson, the lady of Robert, Esq., Civ. Serv., of a son, at Negapatam, Aug. 16. 


Owen, the lady of H. T., Esq., Civil Service, of a daughter, at Futteghur, 
Sept. 23. 

Pigou, the lady of H. M., ene” of a daughter, at Cuttack, Sept. 2. 

Proctor, the lady of the Rev. T .» (A. M.,) of a son, at Calcutta, Sept. 29. 

Palmer, the lady of W. P., Esq., Civil Service, of a daughter, at Garden Reach, 
Oct. 8. 

Pearce, the lady of Dr. G., Assistant-Surgeon, 37th N. I., of a daughter, at Ber- 
hampore, Sept. 25. 

Ronald, the lady of J., Esq., Assist.-Surgeon, of a son, at Calcutta, Oct. 17. 

Russell, the lady of Lieut.-Col., Horse Artillery, of a daughter, at Poonah, 
Oct. 9. 

Russell, the lady of Lieut.-Col., Horse Artll., of a daughter, at Poonah, Oct. 9. 

Shortland, the lady of V., Esq., 36th regt., of a daughter, at Midnapore, 
July 28. 

Squires, the lady of Capt., H. M.’s 13th Light Infantry, of a daughter, at Dina- 
pore, Sept. 2. 
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Stehelin, the lady of Brevet Capt., H. M.’s 13th Light Infantry, of a daughter;. 
at Dinapore, Sept. 10. 

Seth, the lady of Lazar, Esq., of a son and heir, at Dacca, Sept. 13. 

Sievwright, the lady of F., Esq., H. M.’s 11th Light Dragoons, of a son, at 
Chinsurab, Sept. 21. 

Swinhoe, the lady of J. H., Esq., of twin daughters, at Calcutta, Oct. 15. 

Talbot, the lady of J. R., Lient., Interpreter, and Quar.-Master, 59th N. L, of a: 
daughter, at Calcutta, Sept. 7. 

Talbot, the lady of H. C., Lieut., 6lst N. I., of a son, at Benares, Sept. 8. 

Thomas, the lady of W., Esq., Surgeon, of a daughter, at Barrackpore, Sept. 29. 

Wheatley, the lady of A., Lieut. and Adjut., 5th Light Cav., of a son and heir,, 
at Neemuch, Aug. 10. 

Walker, the lady of F., Major, 65th N. I., of a daughter, at Barrackpore, 
Oct. 13. 

West, Lady, of a son, at Bombay, Oct. 4. 


MARRIAGES. 


Bedford, Jas., Capt., Preven. Serv., to Jane Helen, only daughter of the late 
John Troup, Esq., of Twiball, Nairn, at Meerut, Sept. 20. 

Brooks, John, Capt., 2d Lt. Cav., to Miss Louisa Rind, youngest daughter of 
Thomas Rind, Esq., Stirlingshire, at Mhow, Oct. 24. 

Burrand, N., Lieut. and Adj., lst Eur. reg., to Miss E. M. Cooper, daughter of 
Maj. L. Cooper, at Masulipatam, Oct. 12. 

Brown, T., Lieut., 11th N. L., to Mary Charleston, daughter of Lieut.-Col. Ken- 
nett, 22d N. J., Bombay, Nov. 12. 

Campbell, Donald, Esq., to Miss Mary La Roche Donnollon, at Mirzapore, 
Sept. 16. 

Conway, Lieut., 53d reg., to Louisa, youngest daughter of the late Brig. Van- 
renen, at Bareilly, Sept. 25. 

Campbell, John, Esq., of the Nizam’s Civ. Serv., to Eliza, youngest daughter of 
the late W. Harington, Esq., Mad. Civ. Serv., at Bombay, Aug. 19. 
Davis, A. T., Lieut., to Ann, only daughter of Lieut.-Col, W. Wilson, 37th N,L., 
at Purtaubgur, Sept. 10. : 
Dyce, A., Lieut., Sub-Assist. Commis.-Gen., to Clara Anne, second daughter: of 
the late T. H. Goodhinge, of Londonderry, Ireland, at Bangalore, Sept. 29. 
Edwards, J., Esq., Dep.-Commis. of Ordn., to Charlotte, youngest daughter of 
the late Lieut.-Col. W. Lally, Beng. Army, at Bareilly, Sept. 26. 

Frith, J. G., Esq. to Caroline Louisa, second daughter of C. E. Lyard, Esq., 
Paymas.-Gen. of Ceylon, at Colombo, Sept. 21. 

Harvey, John, Esq., to Jane, daughter of John Bald, Esq., Carsebridge, Alloa, at 
Calcutta, Oct. 15. 


ee, W., Esq., to Harriett, second daughter of P. Free, Esq., at Bombay, 
ct. 7. 


James, Lieut., Qu.-Mas., 32d N. L., to Miss Letitia Agnes Palmer, at Mergui. 

Marshman, John C., Esq., to Mrs. Anderson, at Serampore, Oct. 17. 

M‘Nair, Arch., Lieut., 15th reg., to Mary Eliza, eldest daughter of Capt. Grey, 
H. M.’s 30th Foot, at Trevandrum, Oct. 9. 

— — Lieut. and 25th N. I., to}{Miss Catherine Eliza Adams. at Titalyah, 

. Aug. 22. 

Paine, B. H., Mission and Superintend. of Mission Press, to Sarah Eliza, only 
daughter of the late Rev. A. Des Granges, at Bellary, Sept. 28. 

Roberts, R. G., Lieut., Beng. Artill., to Isabella, daughter of the late Rev. G. 
Holgate, Rector of Heydon Bois, &c., Essex, at Benares, Sept. 11. 

Underwood, W. E., Esq., Civ. Serv., to Magdaline, youngest daughter of W. 
Thompson, Esq., (M.D.) Wexford, Ireland, at Madras, Oct. 1. 

Wilcox, J., Lieut., 4th N. I., to Clarissa Mary Grace, youngest daughter of the 
late V. A. Torckler, Esq., of Calcutta, at Loodianah, Sept. 20. 
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West; Lieut.-Col., to Eliza, daughter of the late Col. White, at Allepie, Oct. 2. 
Witliams, F., Esq., 2d Gren.-regt., to Maria Sarah, eldest daughter of the late 
John White, Esq., 17th Dragoons, at Bombay, Nov. 15. 


DEATHS. 


Allen, Eleanor, widow of the late Mr. S. C., Dep.-Regis. of the Board of Revenue, 
at Calcutta, Aug. 11. 
Arnold, G., Lieut.-Col.-Comm., 2d Light Cay., at Calpee, Oct. 2. 


Burton, the Rev. R., of Digah, of the Baptist Missionary Society, aged 32, at 
Banipore, Sept. 6. 

Blackburn, Charles C., Esq., at Futtyghur, Aug. 27. 

Babington, William, Capt., 6th Madras Light Cavalry, at Kalladyhee, Oct. 5. 

Bowater, Ann, wife of William, Lieut., Hon. Company’s Marines, aged 27, at 
Bombay, Oct. 6. 


Cuthbertson, Capt., George, late Commander of the country ship Eliza, aged 35, 
at Calcutta, Aug. 11. 

Conyers, James S., Esq., Attorney-at-law, at Calcutta, Aug. 28. 

Clarke, Charles, Esq., of the Civil Service, son of Lieut.-General T. Clarke, at 
Madras, Aug. 27. 

Chambers, Sir C. H., Kt., acting Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature, at Presid. Bomay, Oct. 13. 

Caleston, Ashen, Esq., aged 39, at Sydabad, Aug. 23. 

Cooper, John, son of the Rev. John, of Hurnee, at Girgaum, Oct. 13. 

Dennie, the lady of Major, 13th N. I., at Dinapore, Sept. 6. 

Donaldson, A. C., Ensign 2d European Infantry, aged 19, at Deesa, Aug. 28. 

Foley, Capt., J. M., at Bhaugulpore, Oct 2. 

Filson, Maria Enphemia, wife of Robert, Esq., (M. D.,) Port and Marine Surg., 
at Madras, Oct. 12. 

Gilbert, Mr, A., late Chief Officer of the ship Ear/ Kellie, aged 54, at Diamond 
Harbour, Aug. 24. 

Hodgson, the lady of Capt. W., and daughter of the late Col. Meiselbach, aged 
28, at Calpee, Aug. 5. 

Hawtayne, the lady of the Venerable Archdeacon, at Bombay. 

Hitchens, E. J., son of Major, at Bombay, Aug. 27. 

Inglis, Archibald, Esq., aged 43, at Mazagon, Sept. 21. 

Joyce, Elizabeth, wife of the late William, Deputy-Commissary, aged 47, at 
Allypore, Aug. 17. 

Krefting, J., the Hon. Col., aged 71, at Serampore, Oct. 7. 

King, Thomas, Esq., aged 38, at Calcutta, Aug. 29. ' 

Law, John, Esq., {Superintending Surgeon, Berhampore District, aged 57, at 
Berhampore, Aug. 22, 

Luxmore, Thomas, Esq., Residency Surgeon at Lucknow, Oct. 2. 

Lindner; J. J., Esq., aged 35, at Calcutta, Oct. 9. 

Logan, John, Esq., Assistant-Surgeon, Bengal Establishment, at sea. 

Logan, W-H., Lieut., 45th N. L, at Jaulnah, Sept. 14. 

M‘Donald, Allan, Capt., H. M.’s service, aged 38, at Cawnpore, Aug. 24. 

Mein, N. C., Ens. Inf., at Allyghur, Aug. 7. 

Manett, Thomas, Ens., 4th N. I., aged 9 years, at Palaveram, Aug. 30. 

Nation, S., Lieut.-Col.-Comm., (C. B.,) of the Bengal N. I, at Cawnpore, 
Aug. 20. 

Oliphant,W., Capt., Bengal Artill., Assist.-Sec. of Milit. Board, &c., at Chow- 
ringhee, Aug. 27. 

Pallexfen, John, Esq., H. M.’s Shipwright, at Bombay, Sept. 24. 

Polkinson, R. A., Capt. of Jaffnapatam,; at Negapatam, Aug. 17. 


Rideout, R., Capt., 10th Bengal N. I., at Ellichpoor, Oct. 2. 
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Skene, Emma, lady of Major William, 5th Extra N. I, at Jubbulpore, Sept. 8. 


Slacke, Ens., 43d N. I., at Benares, July 31. 
Strang, John, Captain of the country service, aged 30, at Calcutta, Oct. 1. 











Sweedland, C., Esq., aged 64, at Cossimbazar, Oct. 9. 
Stewart, Edward, Capt., 2d European Infantry, near Deesa, Sept. 26. 
Weston, Lieut.-Col. Henry, 3d N. I., at Loghooghaut, Aug. 31. 
West, Lady, relict of the late Chief-Justice of Bombay, at the Hermitage, Bom- 
bay, Oct, 15. 
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Date. Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name. Commander. Place of Depart. Date. 
1829. 1828. 
Mar. 30 Plymouth .. Daniel Garbutt .. S.Seas.. 

Mar. 30 Scilly Craigevar .. Ray .. Bengal.. Sept. 16 
Mar. 30 Crookhaven WNorna - Leggett .. Singapore ? 
Apr. 2 Channel William Young Bengal... Oct. 18 
Apr. 2 Cork . Acturus -- Bailey .. Bombay . Oct. 5 
Apr. 3 Brighton .. RoxburghCastle Denny .. Bengal.. Dec. 15 
Apr. 3 Portsmouth Lady Raffles .. Tucker Bombay. Oct. 5 
Apr. 3 Weymouth Captain Cook.. Willis Bombay . Noy. 18 
Apr. 3 Kingsbridge James&Thomas Asbudge .. Bombay . Nov. 23 
Apr. 4 Downs Catherine -- Ford - §.Seas.. 

Apr. 4 Portsmouth  Hibberts Morley .. Bombay . Oct. 2 
Apr. 4 Portsmouth Eliza «+ Faze Penang.. Nov. 2 
Apr. 4 Downs .. Earl Egremont Johnson Cape .. Dec. 29 
Apr. 4. Downs Glenalvon Rickaby .. Cape .. Jan. 18 
Apr. 6 Downs Claudine Fliun Bengal ... Nov. 6 
Apr. 6 Downs Angerona .. Redknap .. Bengal.. Sept. 28 
Apr. 6 Downs Warrens .- S. Seas.. 

Apr. 6 Downs John Palmer .. Clarke S. Seas .. 

Apr. 6 River Minstrel -» Bengal.. Sept. 15 
Apr. 7 Downs... Jessie Winter .. Cape .. Feb. 1l 
Apr. 8 Isle of Wight London Smith China Dec. 20 
Apr. 8 Margate Circassian .. Douthwaite Bengal.. Aug. 31 
Apr. 9 Liverpool... St.George Swainson... Bengal.. Dee. 6 
Apr. 10 Liverpool... Dorothy Garnock Bombay . Dec. 13 
Apr. 11 Downs  .. Thames Bagg -» Bengal... Nov, 15 
Apr. 11 Plymouth .. Georgiana Moore ,. Bengal.. Nov. 28 
Apr. 11 Liverpool .. Sovereign Nesfield Bombay . Oct. 12 
Apr. 11 Plymouth .. Stentor .- Fairweather Ceylon .. Nov. 3 
Apr. 11 Portland Abercrombie ... Robinson.. China .. Dec. 10 
Apr. 13 Portsmouth Surrey Kemp Bombay . Nov. 17 
Apr. 14 Cowes ., Rachael Potter Singapore Dec. 3 
Apr. 14 Downs... Harlequin O. May Bombay . Sept. 28 
Apr. 15: Downs Olive Branch ,. Anderson.. Cape .. Feb. 9 
Apr. 15 Gravesend... Peru -- Graham .. Cape .. Feb. 1 
Apr. 18 Downs Canning -- Baylis .. China Dec. 10 
Apr. 18 Downs... Cambria -. Davey Bengal ., Dec. 6 
Apr. 18 Isleof Wight MountStewartE]. Henning .. Bombay . Dec. 27 
Apr. 20 Downs Providence .. Ford Bengal .. Dec, 18 
Apr. 20. Liverpool .. Herculean .. Mackeen .. Calcutta 

Apr. 20 River . Promise - Saunders .. V.D.Land 
Apr. 20 Liverpool .. Gypsey +» Quirk .. Bombay . Dec. 27 
Apr. 20 Liverpool .. John Hayes .. Worthington Bengal .. Nov. 8 
Apr. 22 Holyhead .. Bengal -. Bissett .. Bombay . Dec. 13 
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ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


Date. Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name. Commander. Port of Depart. 
1828. 

Nov. 6 Calcutta .«. Belzoni «» Talbert -- London 

Noy. 6 Calcutta .. Cornwall «» Oldham -» London 

Nov. 10 Calcutta .. Dukeof Lancaster... Hannay -- Liverpool 


Nov. 12 Calcutta .. Broxbornebury .. Chapman -» London 
Nov.17 Bombay .. Upton Castle -. Thacker -» London 








Nov. 19 Calcutta .. Moffet .- Browne -» London 
Noy. 19 Calcutta .. Lord Hungerford .. Heathorne .. London 
Noy.20 Bombay .. Cambrian -» Blythe -- London 
Noy. 21 Calcutta .. James Pattison .. Grote -- London 
Nov. 21 Madras -. Aurora .- Owen -- London 
Nov. 22 Bombay .. Triumph -- Green -- London 
Nov. 22 Calcutta - Thalia .- Biden -- London 
Noy. 24 Calcutta .. Sophia .. Dawson -» ‘London 
Nov. 25 Calcutta .. Abberton -» Perceval .- London 
Nov. 25 Calcutta - Moira e+ Thornhill -- London 
Nov. 28 Bombay .. Scotia ae -- Newcastle 
Nov. 30 Bombay .. Sir F. Burton ee .» Liverpool 
Dec. 4 Madras «- Fairlie -» Fuller -. London 
Dec. 5 Bombay .. Bride »» Brown -» London 
Dec. 6 Calcutta .. Barossa -» Hutchinson .. London 
Dec. 6 Calcutta .. Coldstream e- Miller -» London 
Dec. 6 Calcutta .. Maitland «» Short -» London 
Dec. 9 Calcutta .. Walworth Castle .. Sinclair -. Greenock 
Dec. 9 Calcutta .. Lady Flora -- Fayrer -- London 
Dec. 12 Bombay .. Dublin -. Stewart -. London 
DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE, 

_ Date. Port of Depart. Ship’s Name. Commander. Destination. 

1829. 

April 7 Liverpool .. Bland «+ Callan «+ Bengal 
April 7 Deal -» Ellen -- Paterson .. Cape 

April 7 Liverpool ... Tobacco Plant .. Reid -- China 
April14 Downs .. Lion M‘Leod - V.D. Land 
April17 Greenock .. Neptune -» Whittleton.. Bombay 
April 21 Downs .. Friendship White V. D, Land, 
April 21 Downs -» Eamont Walmsley .. N.S. Wales 





April 21 Portsmouth . David Scott +» Jackson .. Bengal 
April21 Portsmouth .. Brunswick .. Parker .- Bengal 
April21 Downs .. Eleanor -» Edmonds .. Bombay 





GENERAL List oF PASSENGERS, 


PAssENGERS HOMEWARDS. 


By the St. George, Captain Swainson :—Doctors Kay, Clarkson, and Atkin- 
son; Lieutenants Phillips and M‘Ked ; Mesdames Patton, Clarkson, and Atkin- 
son; Mr. Gough. 

By the Ceres, from Bombay :—Captain Lawrie and lady ; Messrs. Waghorn, 
Nichols, and Field. 

By the Wanstead, from Van Diemen’s Land :—Major Bishop, 40th regt. 3 
Lieutenant Coke, 39th regt.; 'T. Macleland, and Oliver Sproule, (R.N.,) Esqrs. ; 
and Messrs. Hammond and Brown. 


By the Roxburgh Castle, from Bengal :—Major Swinhoe ; Captains Dowie, 
Maltby, Barnard, and Dalzell ; Lieutenants Lloyd and Dickson ; Messrs. Morris, 
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W. Shand, jun., Welchman, Simpson, and Dyster ; Mesdames Nichols, (and two 
children,) Morris, (and child,) Swinhoe, (and five children,) L oyd, and Dick- 
son; Miss E. Reid. 

By the Lady Raffes, from Bombay :—Colonel Bellassis, Sir Alexander Camp- 
bell, and Lady Campbell,—landed at St. Helena; Captain Watkins.; Lieutenants 
Weston, Furlong, Christie, Roberts, and.Jackson; Dr. Davidson ; Master 
Havelock ; Mesdames Williams, Adam, Havelock, Forbes, Denham, Furlong, 
and Falcon ; Misses Havelock, Forbes, Adam, Denham, and Falcon. 


By the James and Thomas, from Bombay :—Lieutenants Burnett and Knox ; 
William Nicholl, Esq. ; Mesdames Nicholl and Burnett. 


By the Stentor, from Ceylon :—Captain Baker, Royal Artillery ; Lieutenants 
Seddon, Dresbrisay, Smith, and Lambrecht; Assistant-Surgeons Lucas and 
rown ; and a detachment of invalids. 


By the Claudine, from Bengal :—Major Barlow, H. M.’s 3d regt. ; Captain 
Heppingstale; Lieutenants Jameson and George; Ensign Thomson, 10th Foot, 
(died at sea); David Hanter, Esq.; Messrs. Reid and Barrett; Masters Chitty 
and Manley ; Mesdames Meik and Berney; Miss ‘Thomson. 


By the London, from China :—Lieutenant-Colonel Belasis and lady, and son 
and daughter ; Mr. Wilcocks. 


By the Amity, from Ceylon :—Captains Swinburne and Laws ; Lieutenant 
Chapman, Cowther, Johnson, Cawfield, and Ainslie; Paymaster Brough ; As- 
sistant-Surgeon Watson. 


By the Circassian, from Bengal :—Lieutenant-Colonel Stewart, (from Madras 
to the Cape) ; Captains Campbell, H. M.’s Royals, and.Driver; Lieutenant 
Stewart, R.N.; Dr. Thompson; Mr. Brooks ; Masters Bowman and Driver; 
Mesdames Driver, Leggatt, and Bowman, (from Calcutta, died at sea) ; Miss 
C. Boroman. 

By the Mountstuart Elphinstone, from Bombay :—Colonel Slater, 22d N. I. 
Major Livingstone, 18th N. I.; Captains Crawford, 6th Foot, and Godfrey, 
Madras Establishment ; Lieutenant James Gordon, Madras Establishment, (died 
at sea) ; Rev. D. Young; Thomas, R. Goodwin, Esq., late Member of Council, 
Bombay ; Mesdames Warrington,, (and children,) and Young ; Master Sykes ; 
Miss West, only child of the late Sir Edward and Lady West. 


By the Surrey, from Bombay :—Major Meredith, and lady and child; Lieu- 
tenant Daventry, 41st Foot, (died at sea); Masters Ewart and Smith ; Misses 
Ewart and Smith. 


By the Georgiana, from Bengal :—Lieutenants R. Lowe, and Hutton; James 
Ewing, W. F. Clarke, and R. Macqueen, Esqrs. ; Masters Clarke and Phillips ; 
Mesdames Ewing, Clarke, and Phillips ; Miss Ewing. “" 


By the Canning, from China: Dr. Fair Costirzu and lady; John Francis 
Davis, Esq., and lady ; M. S.J. M‘Carthy, Esq., and lady and family; Mr. 
Edenburgh ; and Masters Riccard and Marais. 


By the Carnbrea Castle, from Madras: Capt. G. A. Underwood, Engineers ; 
Lieutenants George Downing and John Grimes; Reverend J. Weatherhead, 
-John Ilands, and James Boys landed at St. Helena) ; J. D. Gleig, Esq., Madras 
Civil Service ; Dr. Samuel Dyer, Supernumerary Surgeon ; Mr. Rutherford ; 
Masters John Meads and John Hands ; Mesdames General Hall, Dyer, M‘Cardy, 
-and Hands ; Misses Van Sorneran (two), Hands, Bell, Mead, and M‘Leod. M 


By the Providence, from Bengal: Drs. Hutchinson and Humphreys ; Messrs, 
Mundy and Fish; Masters Voss, Hutchinson, Hill, Dawson, Gordon, Mundy, 
andSherer ; Mesdames Moyle, Sherer, Hill, and Hutchinson; Misses (three) 
Sheriff, Hill, Mundy, Bell, and Pain. 2 














